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stiKb in a field of research needing all the illustration which can 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. Till', TRIiASUKK OF TIIF: OXIIS 

llIE treasure of the Oxus was found in the year 1S77, but the precise site ol‘ the 
(fiscovery is variously "iven. According to the first published account, it was by 
the side of the river, almost half-way between Khulm (Tash Kurgan) on the south 
and Kabadian on the north, and two days journey from Kundu/.. It was called liy 
(leneral Sir Alexander Cunningham Takht-i-Kawat or Kiiad, and was described by 
him as near one of the most frequented ferries on the road to Samarkand. Here the 
objects composing the treasure wtre said to have been found scattered about in the 
sands, and not massed together, a fact which suggests that they may have bjccn washeil 
out of the place in which they had been buried by an exceptionally high summer 
flood, carried away by the stream, and deposited on ground which the falling waters 
left dry in winter, 'fhe second account identified Kuad with Kabadian, a town 
which lies not on the Oxus but on its tributary the Kafirnahan, a stage to the north 
of the greater river. This version in general agrees with that told by the Central 
Asian merchants to Captain Burton, which, however, adds the statement that the 
place was the site of a city, where the people of the vicinity were m the habit of 
digging for treasure. Whatever the precise facts may be, it is at any rate certain 
that in the year above mentioned a discovery of gold and silver objects did lake 
place in this region, and that it was supplemented by additional discoveries a year 
or two later, both being described by General Cunningham in the Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengali It is much to be regretted that no qualified observer 
was present on cither occasion, but fortunately we have satisfactory evitlcncc that the 
treasure was actually brought cut of the Oxus valley into Kabul, and thence taken 
to Peshawar, where it was sold : this is in itself a point of some importance in 
connexion with the doubts at one time cast upon the authenticity of some of the 
objects, for it proves that the majority, at any rate, had travelled a long distance 
before the goldsmiths of Rawalpindi first set eyes upon them. 

In May t88o, when Captain V, C. Burton was political officer in the Tezin valley 
and resident at Sell Baba three marches from Kabul, three Mohammedan merchants 
from Bokhara, who were known to have a quantity of gold upon their mules, were 

' 1881, p. 151 ; 1883, pp. 64 and 258. These three papers are throuj^hout alluded to as Cunnin^hain^ 
Cunningham^, and Cunningham^, and it is from them that the illustrations in Kondakov arc derived. 
It is in the third paper that the site of discovery is definitely placed at KabadiM^(p. 260), on the 
authority of a man who had several times visited the spot. On the whole, the second version seems to 
have tl),e weight of evidence in its favour, though the apparent confusion between the Oxus and the 
Kafirnahan in the statement of the Bokhara merchants (p. 2) is perplexing. Its acceptance would 
remove the site from Bactria into Sogdiana, but would in no way affect the archaeological position of 
the treasure or detract from its importance. 
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robbed on their journey from Kabul to Peshawar by men of the Khurd Kabul 
(naii)akkar Khels and Hisarak Ghilzais) at a spot between Seh Paba and Ja^dalak: 
they had foolishly gone on ahead of the convoy escort, and were thus themselves 
partially to blame for their misfortune. The robbers made off to the hills with the 
booty, carrying with them the three merchants and their attendant; they crossed 
the Icsinka Kotal and pushed on to a place named Karkachcha, where there were 
a number of c«aves in which they hoped to divide the spoil at leisure. Unfortunately 
for them, they allowed the merchants* servant to escape; and this man, arriving in 
Captain Burton’s camp at nine o’clock at night, gave immediate information of the 
robbery. Captain Burton at once set out for Kai'kachcha with two orderlies, and 
towards midnight made an unexpected appearance among the bandits, who had 
already been cpiarrclling over their plunder. Four of them were lying wounded on the 
ground, and the treasure, which for the purpose of transport in saddle-bags had been 

sewn up in a number of small leather packets, was 
spread out over the floor of the cave. A parley 
ensued, as a result of which a considerable part 
of the spoil was surrendered, and Captain Burton 
then prepared to return witliout further delay, 
which might have been dangerous. A warning 
having, however, been conveyed to him that 
a plan was on foot to waylay him and recover 
the part of the treasure in his possession, he 
remained in hiding all night, and only reached 
his camp at six o’clock on the following morning. 
He at once threatened to lead a force against 
the robbers ; but when they heard of his intention 
they came in with another large part of the 
treasure, bringing the total amount recovered 
up to about three-quarters of the whole ; the 
rest was i)robably by this time melted down or concealed in some inaccessible 
place. The property was then returned to the three merchants; and during the 
transfer Captain Burton saw, in one of the bags which had been cut open, the 
companion armlet to no. jj6. He offered to purchase it, and his offer was accepted; 
this is the armlet subsequently acquired for the South Kensington (now Victoria 
and Albert) Museum, where it is exhibited. The merchants continued their journey 
to Peshawar without further adventure ; but while in Captain Burton’s camp, one 
of them, named VVa/i ad-Uin, had made the following deposition, which is sufficiently 
intcre.sting to be quoted almost at length. ‘ I am one of the merchants who were 
robbed, when the Ghilzais of Hisarak and Jagdalak attacked us and took all our 
property. 1 he mules were not taken, but the mule-bags were cut and carried off. 
Ihey contained gold and silver ornaments, some cups of gold, a silver idol ■ and 
a gold one, also a large ornament resembling an anklet. Most of the things were 
found at Khandian (Kabadian), which is submerged in the Oxus; but at certain 
times in the year when the river is dry, the people dig, and among the old ruins 
of the city of Khandian find valuable gold things. My companions and myself 



10. 1. Inhiicl j*old armlet of Acliaeinenitl 
(late found at Susa. (After dc Morj^an, 
I.ti t'H JU^rsc^ Pa?i.s-, 1902, 

P- 95 -) 
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boiijrht these thinjTs, being afraid to cany money, as Abderrahman * was at Knndu/, 
and was taking toll of all travellers and merchants for his arm\'. Wo were told that 
the idol and anklet were of the time of Alexander the (Ireat, and they were found at 
the same time as an ornament which I hear was sent to India the Hurra I.ortl 
Sjihib.- The whole value of the treasure was eighty thousand rupees, and by your 
influence we have regained fifty-two thousand: I am willing that >'oii should hii)' the 
gold anklet.'* The silver idol has been burnt since it has been slcden, and some of the 
silver has been melted on it. I have not any^ finthi'r statement to mak(* regarding 
the things which I hereby acknowledge have received hack from y*ou.’ 

The three merchants, whose names were Wa/i ad-Din, dhidam Muhammad, and 
Shukcr Ali, were in the habit of trading between Khiva. .Samarkand, aiul India, st)mc- 
times going as far as Amritsar ; this is l\ow lluy hap[)ened to he passing Kahadian at 
the time when the treasure was for sale. They' started with a large' sum of moneys to 
buy tea, silk, and other goods, hut learning as 
they approached Halkh tliat Abderrahman 
was exacting toll in the manner already 
related, they thought it wise to convert their 
coin into specie which could be .sewn ig) in 
leather packets and be regarded as merchan- 
dise. Many of these hags were still intact 
when the treasure passed through Cai)tain 
Hin ton’s hands, but a number had been ripped 
open during the division which was going on 
in the cave when the robbers were inter- 
rupted. As is usual under such circumstances, 
the shares were being apt)orlioncd by weight, 
and were exactly balanced by cutting up into 
small pieces such objects as lent llicinsclves 
most easily to such treatment ; the mutilation 
of the gold sheath no. 22 may perhap.s be explained in this way. 'I he early adven- 
tures of the treasure were such as to endanger its existence ; and tliat any^ part (»f 
it was ever preserved we owe to the energy^ and resource c)f Cai)tain Hiu ton. 

Hown to its arrival at the Indian frontier, the treasure had suffered nolhing more 
than diminution, but after its sale by the Hokhara merchants to purchasers at 
Rawalpindi, it was exposed to more insidious dangers of addition and interpolation. 
It is impossible to say exactly what happened in the interval during which it remained 
in the hands of its new owners before it was ultimately .sold to (Icncral Sir Alexander 
Cunningham and Sir A. W. Franks.* The dealers of North-Western India frequently 
receive antiquities of various periods discovered within and beyond the frontier, and 
they may at times be tempted to incorporate miscellaneous objects of various 

* Afterwards Amir of Afghanistan. 

* The Viceroy of India, then the l\arl of Lytlon. This was, perhaps, the gold chari<»l flig, 2 \) since 
exhibited in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

® The companion armlet to no. 116. 

^ Sir A. W. Franks became the purchaser of General Cunningham’s collection. 



IC. 2, ( loM armlet in Ihe l.oiivie, ohlainc<l 

in Alepi»o. (Afti 1 I'eriut and ( hipie/, 
Frcn« h e<lilion, vnl. iv, p. y(t\.) 
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origins in some ‘ find * considerable enough to have attracted the attention of archaeo- 
logists. 

They have sometimes resorted to more questionable practices, and did so in the 
present case. Objects of an intrinsically less precious material — for instance, the 
cylinder (no. 114), the disc (no. 24), and the ibex (no. 10) — were reproduced in gold, 
and these counterfeits were first sent to certain collectors for disposal, the originals 
being temporarily retained. There was much about these objects which struck Sir 
A. W. Franks as suspicious, over and above the fact that some of them were of types 
which are never found in gold. But not wishing to divert a possibly important source 
of supply, he determined to purchase at a small percentage above the gold value, and 
then to await further developments. These were not long delayed, for when once the 
counterfeits had been sold, the originals were dispatched in their turn. A comparison 
of the originals with the gold copies at once revealed the difference in quality which 
had been expected ; the imitations had been made with some care, but their modern 
character was unmistakable. The obvious inferiority of these reproductions did 
nothing but confirm the genuineness of the originals and of the Treasure as a whole, 
which, xMth the passage of time, has obtained the recognition of archaeologists and 
scholars ; it was indeed manifest that to counterfeit sor important a series of objects 
would have involved a knowledge of Iranian antiquities beyond the attainment of 
goldsmiths living in Rawalpindi. Moreover, the authenticity of the large group of 
collars and armlets (nos. 117 ff.) is proved by their identity in style with the 
Achacmenid jewellery from Susa, now in the Louvre (see p. 34). For as this jewellery 
was not discovered by the French Delegation until 1902, it would have been impossible 
to anticipate its details in the year 1880. And if some rough and crude work upon 
certain objects offend the eye, it should further be remembered that we are still too 
ignorant of Central Asiatic antiquities to condemn on the ground of unfamiliarity alone. 

The coins which reached Europe with the Treasure were about fifteen hundred in 
number, and included the following types : darics ; pieces of the satraps Tiribazus, 
Pharnabazus, Tiridates, and Pharnaspes ; tctradrachms of Athens ; coins of Acanthus 
in Macedonia, Aspendus, Byzantium, and Tarsus ; about two hundred pieces of 
Alexander the Great ; coins of Andragoras, Pixodarus of Caria, Lysimachus of Thrace, 
Sclcucus Nikator, Antiochus I, II, III, Diodotus, and Kuthydemus. The period 
represented by these coins ranges from the early fifth century to about 200 B.c. But 
there is no absolute certainty that they were all found with the treasure ; they may 
merely have come from a single large site, perhaps that of a town inhabited for 
centuries in ancient times but now wholly abandoned. The date cannot therefore be 
determined by the coins, as might have been the case had the treasure been discovered 
by a scientific excavator in one spot with all the coins, and in undisturbed soil. We 
are obliged to fall back upon a comparative study of the find as a whole, and this leads 
to the conclusion that the Oxus treasure is mainly Persian, of the Achaemenid period, 
and dates from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. Most of the objects are Persian, 
though nos. 18 and 22 may have a Median origin. A few show Greek influence, as 
no. TJ3, but only the two rings (nos, loi, 1 02) appear to be of Greek workmanship. 
A small number of objects (nos. 23, 39, 43, iii, 112, 144-5) areScythic ; a few others, 
which have no definable style, may be classed as barbaric (nos. 5, 6, 15, 41-3, 112). 
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The discovery of any remarkable treasure or hoard naturally rouses speculation as 
to the persons who may have concealed it, and the occasion on which the deposit was 
made. Archaeological curiosity in such cases is rarely satisfied, and when attempts 
are made to reconstruct the history, too great a strain is often placed upon the 
imagination. General Cunningham hazarded the guess that the treasure belonged to 
some old-established llactriaii family, the successive generations of which h.id each 
contributed additions. At some troubled time, the representative of this house was 
compelled to fly from his home, taking his most valued possessions with him, and 
through some sudden alarm hastily concealed them in a marked spot, intending to 
come back for them when tranquillity had been 
restored. Meeting with an untimely end, he 
never returned, and thus the treasure was left 
where it was found for about two thousand years. 

General Cunningham suggested that this last 
owner many have belonged to the army of 
hAithydemus which, in 2oy n.c., marched to 
oppose Antiochus III. His conjecture is not 
unconnected with the fact that the latest coins 
associated with the treasure date from the reign 
of Kuthydemus ; and were we quite certain that 
all the coins were actually found with the other 
objects, it would serve as well as any other. In 
the absence of such certainty it is easy to multiply 
or amplify conjectures. After the seizure of the royal treasures at Susa, l*crsepolis, and 
Pasargadae by Alexander, a number of valuable possessions must have been dispersed 
and passed from hand to hand. The accumulated wealth of these royal storehouses 
was immense: 111316 n.c. Antigonus still found great booty at Susa, among which 
mention is made of crowns and vessels of gold and silver. It is easy to imagine that 
various objects represented in this Catalogue might once have had their place in 
a royal palace, but at the time of dispersion have fallen to the lot of other owners, and 
have been removed to another part of the country, perhaps to the estate of such 
a Uactrian family as General Cunningham dc.scribed. It is legitimate for a moment 
to dwell on possibilities of this kind ; but they can never have serious value, nor could 
their confirmation essentially affect the archaeological significance of the treasure. 
This depends upon the fact that, apart from the fine series in the Louvre, excavated 
by M. J. de Morgan at Susa, it is alone in presenting a comprehensive group of objects 
illustrating the minor art of ancient Persia. 

Such being the only information as to the discovery of the treasure, it will be 
well in the following pages to provide some short account of the influences, local 
and racial, which may be inferred from the nature of its constituent parts. A few 
words will be added, by way of preface, as to the country on the borders of which 
the discovery was made, Bactria, Per^ian satrapy and Greek kingdom, for it is 
possible that some of the objects described in the Catalogue may have first .seen 
the light in this very region. Balkh, from ancient times a renowned city in the 
East, must have contained skilled workers in precious metal, the province of which 

c 



Fin. 3, (iold ;vnnU:t :il Kavlsiuhc. (After 
K. ScluiniacluT, />V.vr ///yy/w/;' tierSamm’ 
an/ilrr /irofirjcfiy pi. ii, Karlsnilic, 
1S90.) 
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it was^thc capital lying nearer to the main sources whence gold was derived than 
more central parts of the Achacmenid Empire; and we seem to discover, among 
figures represented upon certain gold plaques, the types identified as Bactrians in 
the sculptured reliefs of Persepolis, 

Bactria and Sogdiana, corresponding to the territory of modern Afghanistan north 
of the Hindu Kush, and to the southern part of Bokhara, were bounded on the 
east and south by mountains, on the west and north by steppes, the whole region 
belonging geographically to the Aralo- Caspian basin.^ Bactria was a prosperous 



4. Monster from the frieze of glazed bricks at Susa. (After Diculafoy, 

VAcropole de Sase, pi. xi.) 

country, traversed by the upper course of the great river Oxus ; the fertile valleys 
watered by the affluents of this river made it a rich agricultural and pastoral land. 
It produced the vine, and most of the profitable trees other than the olive, leading 
Strabo to quote with approval the eulogy, in a lost work of the Parthian, Apollodorus 
of Artemita, who calls it npoayr^iia tt}? Trdari^ ^Apiat^fj^y ‘the ornament of all Ariana'.* 
It later times it made the same impression of richness and fertility upon Chinese, 
visitors in the Han period, who took home with them millet and the vine.“ Coni- 

* The ancient written sources for Bactria are Strabo, Book xi, the Hisioriae Philippicoi of Justin^ 
and Pliny, Hist, Nat.^ Book vi. But numismatic evidence has been indispensable to the elucidation of 
Bactrian history ; without the coins the obscurity would be far greater than it is. 

* E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucusy ii, p. 275. 

* See the Chronicle of Se-ma-tsicn (about 100 b.c.) translated by Brosset in Nouveau Journal 
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munication with India was easy, and the trade-routes on whicli Alcxandcr*placcd 
,his Greek colonics were in existence long before his lime. The most frequented 
route from Balkh ran first to Khulin, and crossing the Bamian pass, descended the 
Kabul valley, where it joined the road from Kantlahar. Another road crossed the 
Khawak pass further to the north, and the different routes from Bactria converged 
at a point near the modern Charikar, the site of the city of Alexandria under the 
Caucasus. On the west, the great road to Persia and Mesopotamia ran along 
the northern border of the Iranian plateau ; this road crossed Parlhia, aiul, passing 
through Rhages and Kebatana, descended into the low country of the Kuphrates 
valley. On the north, Bactria was in contact with the steppes between the Caspian 



and the Altai, over which ranged tlie southernniosl of the nomadic Scythian tribes 
(p. xlvi). From the central region of the Altai these tribes had means of com- 
munication eastward to the borders of China and westward to Russia.' 

Bactria was rich in mineral products, and well placed for obtaining what it did 
not possess. Its chief supply of gold may have come from the Altai region, which 
doubtless produced the abundance of precious metal acciuired by the nomads of the 
steppes,- though the Indus region, even more accessible, was also very rich (p. Ixi). 

Asiaiique^ ii, p. 418 ; also E. Chavannes, Les M ^moires de Sc-ma^l's'ien. No extensive commerce 
seems to have existed until 140 n.c., when, in the time of the I bin emperor Wu-ti, the Chinese had 
discomfited the Hiong Nu, and opened regular communication with the west (VV. \V. 'la rn, /<;//;'//. 
Hell, Studiesyi^vXx (1902), p. 219). The Chinese came through Chinese 'rurkeslan, in recent years 
explored by Sir Aurel Stein and other investigators, their main route to the west crossing that country, 
then far less desiccated than now. 

^ In early times the Oxus itself does not seem to have been a primary line of communication 
(\V. W. Tarn, as abave^ p. 21). But Strabo (xi. 509) says that in the early third century n.c. Indian 
goods were conveyed part of the way towards the Caspian and lilack Seas along a part of its stream. 

* The gold ornaments from West Siberian tombs (p. Iviii) afford evidence of this wealth, confirming 
well-known passages in Herodotus (i, eh. 215) and Strabo {Geogr, xi. v. 8). At a far later period 
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Most of the gold brought into the Persian Empire must thus have , passed through 
Bactria, which was celebrated as a golden land down to the titne of the latest 
mediaeval legend.^ Precious and semi-precious stones were obtained in abundance. 
The balas ruby, a red stone only inferior to the Burmese variety, has been mined 
from very ancient times on the right bank of the Oxus in the district of Ish Kasham ; * 
the very name balas is derived from Balakshan, a corruption of Badakshan, the 
territory in which the district is included. The same country possessed the even 
more famous mines of lapis la/.uli, the deep-blue stone deriving its name from 
Lajwurd or Lazurd, where the mines are situated.'* The well-known turquoise-mines 
of Naishapur, in Khorasan, arc still productive.^ 

Among the wild fauna of Bactria and Sogdiana may be mentioned in the first 
place the camel (cf. no. 9S), the lion,® the deer, fox, wolf, and boar, most of which 
were observed by Moorcroft about i8ao between Kunduz and the Oxus. The argali, 
or ovis aminon, and the antelope are found in the basin of the Syr Daria, and the 
Himalayan ibex (capra ibex) extended to the confines of Bactria ; the animals repre- 
sented by nos. 10 and 136 may perhaps be the pasang {capra aegagrus), the Persian 
wild goaV, which ranged in classical times from Sind and Afghanistan to Asia Minor 
and the Greek islands.** Bactria was always famous for its horses ; its cavalry served 
in all the Persian armies, and the strength of the country under its independent kings 
lay largely in its mounted troops.'^ Se-ma-tsien (cf. pp. xviii and xix) describes the 
famous horses of Ta Yuan (Ferghana), and in 102 «. c. the desire of the Chinc.se to 
obtain greater supplies led them to armed intervention in the country. Elephants 
were introduced from India, and formed an integral part of Bactrian armies. 

Bactria is mentioned in the three lists of Darius inscribed upon stone : that on the 
rock at Behistun (Bisutun), dating from 319-51 1 «. c., that at Per.scpolis, dating from 
the following year, and that by the rock-tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam inscribed in 
486 JJ. c.* Bactrians appear in the sculptured reliefs at Persepolis and Naksh-i-Rustam 

(sixth century a. d.) the embassy .sent by Justinian to theTurconian Khan Dizaval was received by this 
prince seated on a golden couch (Menander, in Fragmenla hist, graec., vol. iv, p. 22). On the question 
of gold in Asia see A. L. Bcrthicr Delagarde, in Materials (1894), p. 14. 

* Cf. Sir John Maundeville’s description of Bactria as a land of gryphons, the guardian monsters 
which in antiquity were believed to defend the gold of Central Asia (Tomaschek, article liaktrianoi in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopiidie der class, Allertumswissenschaff, vol. ii). 

* J. Wood, /owr/wy to the Sources of the Oxus, 2nd ed., 1872. 

* The extensive production in ancient times was greatly reduced when Gengiz Khan crippled the 
life and industry of the region (H. Yule, Marco Polo, i, p. 154; Wood, as above, p. 170). It was 
Marco Polo who made the existence of the mines generally known in Europe, though they had 
previously been mentioned by Arab writers. 

‘ Turquoise is also abundant in Kcrm<an, as Marco Polo noted. Khojend, to the north, on the 
Syr Daria, is another source. 

® The special haunts of the lion are the plains north of Koh-i-ambar ; the tiger is said to be still 
found on the lower course of the Syr Daria, 

* R. Lydekkcr, The Royal Natural History, ii, pp. 239 and 247. 

’ In Marco Polo’s time the pedigree of the breed of Andkhoi was traced by the local people to 
Alexander's famous horse Bucephalus. 

* For these lists of the Persian Empire under Darius see F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iraniseke 
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in close association with the Parthava and Haraivu, their iinniediate neiy;hbours on 
.the west, these three peoples occupying the region later known as Khorasan ; they 
are also in each case associated with the Suguda or Sogdians living beyond the right 
bank of the Oxus. All these peoples may with probability be regarded as Iranian 
and akin to the Medes and Persians. In the sixth century they were already 
sedentary, and devoted themselves to agriculture ; the same may perhaps be said 
of the Chorasmians (Uvarazmiya) on the lower Oxus, south of the Aral Sea. 
The social condition of Uaetria under the Achaemenid kings seems to have been 
almost of a feudal nature.* In strong positions on rocks and in high valleys stood 
impregnable castles in which great nobles maintained large bodies of retainers. 
The satrap was usually either a son of the (ireat King or a prince of royal blood ; 
after the defeat of Darius Codomannus by Alexander, it was He.ssos, satrap of 
Bactria, who took the lead among the fugitive T’ersians. 'I'he resistance offcreil 
to the conqueror was very obstinate ; his victory was followed by repeated rcvolts.- 
Therc was almost a separate and national patriotism, intensified perhaps by religious 
associations, Bactria having been the scene of Zoroaster’s most active years, and 
remaining down to the conquc.st. the chief centre of Ma/.daisin. We receive the 
impression of a country enjoying a certain measure 
of local independence, strongly devoted to the 
national religion, and enjoying material prosperity. 

The prevalent conditions of life were rural ; there 
was no multiplication of towns until the foundation 
of the Greek colonies. But Baktra or Baktrish 
(Baikh), the ‘ mother of cities ’, is mentioned in 
the inscriptions of Darius and in the Avesta. It 
was the centre of oflicial, religious, and commercial 
life, enjoying a reputation unequalled by that of 
any other city east of Babylon or Susa.'* 

The population consisted in the main of Iranians. 

The modern Tajiks,* though their blood has been 
modified in an increasing degree by the admixture 
of Turcoman and Persian elements, still represent 
this people, known as Ta Hia to the earliest 
Chinese travellers, who regarded them as a peaceable folk, not likely to prove 

Felsrelie/Sf pp. 17-56, and the bibliography on pp. 261 ff. ; the list of satrapies in llcrodolus iii. S9-96 
was probably based on the information obtaj^d from a Persian source. For Mehistun alone see 
L. W. King and R. C. Thompson, T/te Sculptures ami Inscription of Darius the Great on the Rock of 
Behistun in Persia, liritish Museum, London, 1907. 

’ E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus, ii, p. 275. 

* Alexander married a daughter of Oxyartes, who had defended his stronghold in such a way as to 
command general admiration. 

’ F. Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, i, p. 42. 

* C. de Ujfalvy, Les Aryens au Nord et au Sud de iJ/indou-Kouch (Paris, 1896), pp. 1 12 ff., and 
L'expiditiott scientifque franqaise en Russie, Sibirie, et dans le Turkestan, pp. 67-70. The Tajiks 
are now a sedentary people gathered in large groups about Khulm, Kunduz, Maimene, and Andhkoi ; 
they are settled in Badakshan, and extend into Ferghana and Bokhara. 
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formidable in war. The government and people of Bactria and Sc^diana seem to 
have maintained friendly relations with the nomadic tribes of the northern Steppes; 
when Si)itamenes revolted against Alexander he took refuge among them, and the 
rebellious Sogdianians raised the Dahae and Sacae {Saka, Scythians) against the 
Macedonian troops. 

The greater part of the treasure having its origin in the older Persian Empire, 
it will be well to recall a few fundamental facts in the history of the Achaemenid 
kings, adding a note on the character of Persian art during this early period. 

The Persians, the .southernmost branch of the Iranian family,' were kinsmen of the 
Mede.s, and spoke almost the .same language.® It is probable that at the time of 

Cyrus (Kurush) the art of the two peoples 
was no less closely related. The dynasty to 
which he belonged is known as Achaemenid 
or Achacmenian.froni hisancestor Achaemcnes 
(Hakh&manish), who lived about half a century 
before him. The new Great King founded his 
capital at Pasargadac, thus removing the seat 
of government from Ecbatana, the Median 
capital, to the Persian country in the south.** 
He overcame Lydia and Babylon, and received 
the submi.ssion of Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Pales- 
tine, but died (529) before he could undertake the conquest of Egypt, which was 
effected in ,526 by his son Cambyses. This king met his end in Syria on his way 
home in 522, and the usurpation of ‘ the false Smerdis ’ Gaumdta, personating 
Bardiya or Smerdis, the dead king’s brother, was soon ended by Darius the great 
Zoroastrian, himself a descendant of Achacmencs. When Median and other revolts 
had been subdued, Darius found himself master of an Empire stretching from the 
Aegean to the Indu.s.* His Scythian expedition towards .'512 B.c. is held by some 
to have been undertaken to cover his flank in the advance upon continental Greece,’’ 
against which country he sent two expeditions, the second, that of 492, closing with 

* The period in which they established themselves to the east of Klam is not known, nor is it 
certain whether they arc to be identified with the Parsua mentioned as living at a much earlier time 
in the Zagros region (H. K. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, 6th ed. (1924), p. 553). 

’ As only one or two objects in the treasure appear to be older than the time of the Persians, it is 
unnecessary to say more than a few words on the history of the Medes. The first Median king, 
Deiokes (Daiukku), reigned about 710 R.C., but the Medes as a nation did not exert any great influence in 
history until the early sixth century. When they rose to power they did not attack the New Babylonian 
Empire ; but in 585 Kyaxares put an end to the Armenian kingdom of Urartu, and defeated the 
Lydians on the Halys. Astyages, his son and successor, consolidated Median power in Armenia. It 
was he who in 558 was deposed by Cyrus (Hall, as abo-oe, p. 55$). 

° For Pasargadac see IC. Hcrzfeld in Klia, viii, pp. I if. 

* The sculpture and inscriptions on the rock of llehistun (Bisitfin) on the main route from 
Mesopotamia into Persia through Mt. Zagros describes the campaigns of Darius and shows him with 
the defeated rebels in bonds before him. 

* This is the view maintained by Rawlinson, and adopted by later writers. But P. Sykes {History 
of Persia (1921), i, p. 166) urges various reasons against it. 
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the defeat at Marathon. While preparing to avenge this disaster, Darius was 
interrupted by an h'gyptian revolt, but before he could crush this, he ilied (4S/;). 
His son Xerxes failed in his expedition against Greece in 480. Hut his defeat by 
no means resulted in the doom of the Persian lunpire, which continued to domin.atc 
Asia for a century and a half, while Greece was divided into small and often mutually 
hostile states. Xerxes, assassinated at Susa in 466, was succcetleil by Artaxerxes I, 
who crushed a rebellion of his brother Vishtasp (IIyslas|)cs) in Hactria in 462. and. 
a few years later, a rebellion in I'-gypt. About 449 he concluded a peace with the 
Athenians, and the struggle between Greeks and Persians came to an end ; the 
strength of (ireecc, which might h.ivc greatly enhanced her material [Misition, was 
now destined to be wasted in internal conflicts. 

Artaxerxes died in 42,^, and after the short reigns of 
two of his sons, a third son, Ochus, ruled as Darius 11 
(424-404). In his reign Tissaphernes, satrap of Lydia, 
made an agreement with Sparta against Athens ; thus 
began a series of intrigues, by which no single Greek 
state was permitted to attain a power dangerous to 
Persian interests. Persia was now prosperous, but had 
lo.st her old warlike qualities, beginning to place her 
whole reliance upon Greek mercenaries both on land 
and sea. 

Darius II was followed by hi.5 son Arsaces, who succeeded as .^rta.\cr.\c.s II 
(Mnemon). This was the king against whom his brother, Cyrus the Younger, 
rebelled, marching on Habylon with an army including some ten thousand well- 
trained Greeks. Cyrus was slain at Cunaxa on the liuphratcs (401 ), the Greeks finally 
carrying out their famous retreat across the highlands of Armenia to Trebizond on 
the Hlack Sea. The Persians now by lavish expenditure of money allied them- 
selves alternately with Sparta and Athens. Hy the peace of Antalcidas in 387, it 
was agreed that all the continent of Asia Minor should be recognized as Persian, a 
great succe.ss for Persian diplomacy. Artaxerxes died in 338, after a reign of forty-six 
years. He had revived the worship of Mithra and Anahita, the pre-Zoroastrian 
deities of his country, and, if a weak ruler, was of a generous and forgiving 
nature. He was succeeded by his son Ochus, who a.ssumcd the name of 
Artaxerxes HI. This king recovered Kgypt, which had rebelled against his father, 
and though cruel, proved a strong and capable monarch. He was murdered in 338 
by his minister, the eunuch Bagoas, who finally placed on the throne a certain 
Codomannus, probably a member of the Achacmenid family. Codomannus adopted 
the title Darius III (336) ; he was a man of vigour and of some ability, but it was 
his fate to meet the invasion of the unconquerable Alexander. It is impossible to 
assign different objects in the Treasure to particular reigns, but the resemblance 
between bracelets of the type of no. 117 to the above-mentioned examples discovered 
at Susa would suggest that these belong to the time of monarchs who made that 
city their favourite place of residence. 

The organization of the Persian Empire was the work of Darius, lasting for more 
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than a century and a half, ,1 masterpiece of administrative genius. Of the twenty 
satrapies, those which interest us most are the central and eastern ; Parsa (Persia), 
in which were the two early capitals, Pasargadac, that of Cyrus, and Pcrscpolis, that 

of Darius and Xerxes; the satrapy adjoining 
it on the west, in which was situated Susa, 
another capital of Darius, long the favourite 
residence of his successors; Mada (Media), lying 
to the north of these, with Armina (Armenia) 
beyond it; finally, the satrapies further to the 
east, those of Parthava (Parthia), Haraiva, and 
Sugda ; Bakhtrish (Ractria) ; and Gandhara, the 
satrapy including the Kabul valley and the gate 
of India. Types from the peoples inhabiting 
these satrapies arc illustrated in the reliefs at 
Naksh-i-Rustam ^ and at Persepolis ; in the 
former place they arc seen upon the rock-cut tomb of Darius. At Persepolis there are 
two series of figures. In one, on the doorway of the central building, the representatives 
of the provinces, as at Naksh-i-Rustam, support the royal throne from beneath ; in the 
other, on the retaining wall of the great platform, they appear as tributaries bearing gifts. 
While the list given by Herodotus ® is of a military character, describing each with the 
weapons used in war, the sculptured reliefs arc non-military, and represent the peoples 
only with such weapons as they habitu.nlly carried in daily life. 

As various objects in the Treasure illustrate religious cults, it will be well briefly 
to notice the most important of these. Zoroastrianism became the State religion with 
Darius, and it has already been noted that Zoroaster was closely associated with 
Ractria. The story of this religious leader is in part legendary, but all accounts 
agree that he passed several years of his prophetic career at Raktra. As to the 
country of his birth, there are two opinions ; one, that he was a native of Eastern 
Iran, the other, that he came from the west, perhaps from Adcrbaijan, south-west 
of the Caspian.'* In any case, the Zend Avesta is believed to have originated either 
in Ractria itself or in the neighbouring provinces,^ and the places mentioned in it 
are almost all in Eastern Iran.® Such facts are sufficient to show that Ractria was 
in a sense the holy land of Mazdaism in Achaemcnian times. It maintained its 
reputation when the cult of new deities was introduced, and temples came into 
existence in addition to the simple structures originally erected round the sacred fire. 

* Outline sketches in Sarre-tlerzfeld, Iranische Felsrelie/s, figs. 7 and 8 and pp. 34 ff. The 
details arc confirmed by comparing the figures with those on other representations. 

* JM/., figs. 9-1 1. 

’ vii. fit- too. The description given by Herodotus is based on information derived from a Greek 
eye-witness (O. Trautwein in Hermes, xxv, 1890, pp. 32^-66 ; cf. also C. F. Lehmann-Haupt in /T/za, ii, 
pp. 334 ff.). 

* A. Hovelacque, I.'Avesfa, Zoroastre et le Masdiiszne (Paris, 1880), p. 140. 

* A. Hovelacque, as above, p. 131. 

* F. Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde, vol. ii, p. 171. 
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In a country with such wiilc religious interests, tlie niunbcr of fire-altars anil their 
iittcnclant priests must have been very considerable. It is unnecess.iry It) describe 
fire-worship in detail, for there is no representation of it u[)on any of the objects 
in the treasure ; it must suffice to say that the flame was i)rolcclcd by a surrounding 
chamber from wind and rain U that once kindled it was never permitted to go out, 
and that it burned upon a low columnar altar which sometimes had a crenellated loj), 
a point of some interest in connexion with the head-dress of th(.‘ silver statuette 
(no. i). Animal sacrifice was a recognized usage, especially for purposes of 
purification ; camels, horses, and oxen were offered hj' rich i)cople for this purpose, 
and smaller animals such as hares by the poor. The sacrifice of horses to the sun, 
which undoubtedly took place in the fourth century, is not mentioned in the sacred 
books, and was probably not a |)rimitivc usage: the Massagetae, who arc said to 
have made such sacrifices,- may have adopted them as a result of intercourse with 
Persia, The conflict of Ormuzd, or Ahuramazda, with Ahriman, lord of the forces 
of evil, forms the ground idea of the Zoroaslrian belief. He is held to be re|)resentcd, 
as on the small gold disc (no. 35), by a half-figure issuing from a i)air of . wings- • 
a motive which has been considered by Herder and others to rcpreseiU the king’s 
fcrua\ or immaterial and independent counterpart. 

Though the Persian layman might addrc.ss his prayer directly to the deity, yet for 
.sacrifices and purifications he was obliged to have recourse to an intermediary 
belonging to the cl.iss or caste of the Magi or Athr.avans.'* I'hc word caste is perhai)s 
an accurate dc.scription of this body of men, for apparently only the '^on of a magus 
could be a magus, and the i)ricsthood was an hereditary order.'* 'I'hey have been com- 
pared with the tribe of Levites, and are tliought to have originated somewhere in 
We.stern Iran, po.ssibly in Media, whence they spread over all countries where 
Iranian influence predominated. Probably they formed a hierarchy ranging from the 
chief prie.st*‘' down to the acolyte; just as the modern Parsis, who have preserved 
so much of the ancient tradition, have their Zaotar or high-priest, their tksitns 
or chief priests, their mobeds or officiating priests, and their herbeds who form 
the lowest grade. They were more or less nomadic, like the Mullahs of Islam at 
the present day, travelling from place to place as their .services were required, but 
everywhere received with respect as claiming descent from Zoroaster, who was of 
the royal hou.se. They acted as intermediaries between man and the deity, not 
only as celebrants of certain rites, but also as diviners and interpreters of dreams ; and 

* Oieulafoy, pp. 393 ff. In these pages M. Dieulafoy has brought together much interesting 
information relating to the buildings and the utensils devoted to the worship of the sacred lire by the 
ancient Persians and the modern Parsis. 

* Herodotus, i. 216. 

*’* J. G. Rhode, Die heilige Sage und das gesammte Red gims^Sy stem der at ten Rakttcf% Medcr^ 
Perser^ &c,, pp. 485, 486 (Frankfort, 1820); Hovelacquc, as ab^s'e, p. 288; Spiegel, as abovc^ ii. 92. 

^ ‘ It is probable that there is no real distinction between the Athravans and the Magi.* Spiegel, 
as aboxfe^ iii, p. 595 . 

^ Hovelacque, p. 449. 

* Probably called Zarathustrotema and residing in Ragha or Media with sovereign power; 
Spiegel, iii. 562. 
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their social influence was doubtless increased by their additional functions as medical 
men and tutors of princes and noble youths. It is interesting to note that in spite 
of the triumphs of Islam, vestiges of the old Mazdaistic beliefs still seem to linger in 
this part of Asia. Khanikoff^ observed among the Tajiks of Samarkand usages in 
connexion with fire which recalled those of Zoroastrianism, and Wood has recorded 
the reluctance of the people of Badakshan to blow out a light, probably due to the 
ancient belief that the breath of man is a defilement to the purest of the elements. 

Of tlie particular attributes of the priest mentioned in the sacred books— such as 
the hth'ana or mortar, the paitidAna or covering for the mouth, the urvara or staff, 
krafgtraghaiia or insect-killer, the Altrn inairi or knife for killing snakes — perhaps 
the most remarkable is the baregman or barsom, a small bundle of rods supposed to 
be composed of branches of the date, pomegranate, and tamarisk, the gathering of 
which Ormuzd describes to Zarathustra in the nineteenth chapter of the Vendidad.’^ 
It was the constant accompaniment of almost every ritual act, and in his daily 
prayers before the sacred fire, as Strabo noted of the Magi in Cappadocia, the 
priest always held it in his hand.'' The texts do not seem to imply that the rods 
were used for purposes of divination, but there is some authority for believing that 
this was at one time the case. The habit of divining with rod.s would appear to be 
of Median or Scythian origin,* and Herodotus (iv. 67) describes Scythian diviners 
as laying a bundle of willow wands on the ground, untying it, and consulting the 
rods individually. Perhaps the peculiar virtue of the barsom was derived from some 
ancient custom of this kind, and owing to their supposed supernatural qualities the 
rods became a natural priestly attribute ; perhaps, too, even after their adoi)tien as 
ritual instruments, they continued to be used for their original purpo.se. Divination 
by means of rods would appear to have been practi.sed in Mesopotamia as well as 
in the countries to the north-cast, though here arrows were .sometimes employed. 
ICzekicl seems to allude to this when he says that the king of Babylon stood at 
the parting of the ways to use divination : ‘ he shook the arrows to and fro, he 
consulted the tcraphim, he looked in the liver.’® The bundle of rods seems to be 
.shown in the hands of the two statuettes nos. i and 2, the second of which may 
well represent a magus of high rank ; a number of the figures upon the gold 
plaque (sec plates xiii and xiv) also hold it, and attention may be called to the 
fact that the object held by the deity in the Sassanian rock .sculpture, fig. 39, has 
some resemblance to a bundle of rods. It would be rash to affirm that the vessels 
held in the hand by several figures have any connexion with the havan used for 

* MSmoire sur F ethnographic de la Perse (Paris, 1866), Ch. de Ujfaivy, Les Aryens au Nord et au 
Sud de FHindott-Kouch, pp. 329 ff. 

' Ilovelacquc, ns above, p. 425 ; M. Dieulafoy, Suse, p. 393 ; see also note to no. 48. 

“ 'Vajiduv /ivpmpav Xhtt&p Karfxorrtt, Strabo, xv. 733 5 Rhode, as above, p. 509* 

* Spiegel, as above, iii. 593, 571. The historian Dinon, quoted by a scholiast to Nicander, says : 
Mciyoi Si mil Sxv^ui iivpiKivif /tamvovrat (iXtjt, xul yap iv iroXKolt rojroit ptifiSoit pavrtvovrni (Pragm, 
historic. Craec., vol. ii, p. 91, ed. Didol ; ( J. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, vol. iii. Media 

pp. 130, 131). 

^ \xi. 21 ; cf. Mosea iv. 12 ; * My people ask counsel at their stocks, and their staff declareth unto 
them.* 
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the sacred haoma^ nor is it certain that the birds and (lowers which others hoKI are 
of the nature of ofiferings. We learn that in later times at least the chief celestial 
beings eaeh had their colour represented by a flower : thus Orniu/Al had red jasmin, 
and Bahman a white lily,® but it may be remembered that on the monuments of 
I’ersepolis officers of the court and sometimes the king himself are represented as 
carrying a lotus-likc blossom, or an ornament of the same form. 

Before the time of Zoroaster, the Iranians had worshipped Mithra the sun-god, 
and a great goddess Anahita, known to the Greeks as Anaitis.' The worship of tlte 



rio. 10. From a relief at Persepolis. (After Flanciin aiul 
Cosie, ii, pi. 95.) 


latter was rather obscured in Persia by the official adoption of Zoroastrianism from 
the time of Darius to that of Artaxerxes Mnemon (404-362 it. C.); the latter king 
brought her cult again into honour, causing her altars and statues to be erected in 
the principal cities : Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, Perscpolis, Sardis, and Baktra. '1 he 
inscriptions confirm the statement, for this king is the first to make mention of 
Mithras and Anahita by tlie side of Ahuramazda. Her worship would seem to have 
been derived from that of Ishtar, the great goddess of the As.syrians and Baby- 
lonians;'* and the description of her in the Avesta, as a beautiful young woman 

’ Hovelacquc, p. 434. * Rhode, as above, p. 477. 

’ Ed. Meyer, in W. H. Koscher's Ausjiihrliches Lexikon der ^iechischen tinil romischcn 
Mythologie (Leipiig, 1884-1886), article AmiUs, vol. i, cols. 330, 331 ; Herodotus (i. 131) and 
Berosus compare Anaitis to Aphrodite. The Greeks also assimilated her to the Artemis of the 
Ephesians, and an ancient desaiption connects her, as goddess of fertilizing waters, with the river Oxus 
(Meyer, as above, col. 330). 

* For this relationcf. }\.Qn»iimaxiXi,Arch^ fUr ReU^otMn>issttucha/t,Ttx(}()%o), pp 35 flf.and 323(1. 
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crowncci with a diadem ornamented with a hundred stars, is of a stereotyped 
Habylonian character. She was adored in Asia Minor and Armenia, where a district 
on the upper luiphrates was called after her,^ but she never attained the popularity 
of Mithras in the Graeco- Roman world. We have references to her worship at 
Ecbatana in Plutarch {Artaxerxes^ 27) and Polybius (x. 27. 12), and at Susa in Pliny 
(vi. 1 35); but there appears to be some uncertainty as to the extent to which she 
can be identified with the Nanaia of Indo-Scythian coins. I'urther remarks on this 
goddess will be found in the note to no. 103. She is thought to be the subject 
of a cylinder in the dc Clcrcci collection *^ (fig- 9)» where she is seen seated on a 
throne, holding a flower in her hand, and receiving from a worshipper an offering in 
tlic form of a dove ; and she may perhaps be represented on the chalcedony cylinder 
in the Hermitage at I-eningrad, where a goddess rising above a lion receives the 
adoration of a priest or king.** The connexion of AnaYtis both with Baclria and 
Armenia is of interest in connexion with more than one object in the present 
volume ; some of the gold plaques, which may be of local manufacture, have 
subjects which could well be connected with her worship (no. 93), and the same is 
the case\vith the cylindrical silver box from Arrnenia (no. 179). Anahita was also 
a great goddess among the Scythians, representations of her occurring on objects 
found in the south of Russia.^ The Ardochsho of the Kushan (cf. no. T9S), if not the 
same deity, must also be nearly related. 

Costume and equipment; driving and riding. Most of the Iranians on the reliefs 
at Naksh-i-Rustam and Persepolis wear a similar costume : a long-sleeved skirted 
coat or tunic fastened by a girdle, long trousers, and boots into which the trousers 
arc often tucked.*'’' Each has a hood or cap {kyrbasia, modern bashlik) with three 
lappets or flaps ; those on the sides cover the ears, while their ends could be tied 
under, or across, the chin.^* This hood was not worn by natives of Armenia and 
Cappadocia, whose head-dress is of a different form ; the Saka (Scythians) wear pointed 
caps, sometimc.s rising very high, though in general their costume is like that worn 
by Persians. The loctis classicus for the Persian hood is in Strabo’s description of 


' Meyer, as abovc^ 332. References to Strabo, Dio Cassius, Pliny, and Procopius, 

® Mcnant, Cdyptique orientiiley vol. ii, pi. ix, no. 2 ; Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen. 

Comptes remiuSy pi. v, fig. 3, 

^ Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia^ p. 104, and pi. xxiii, fig. i. 

^ The representative 13 actrian in one of the throne-supporting groups at Persepolis wears high 
boots with upturned toes; the Ilarauvatish and Thatagush have similar footgear (Sarrc-Hcrzfcld 
Iranische I'elsrelie/s, fig. 6 on p. 35). We may compare no. 48 in the present Catalogue (pi. xiv). 
The costume of Persians in the reliefs of Persepolis is practically identical with that of the Scythians 
as represented on metal-work made by Greeks in South Russia for Scythian use (Minns, in Cambr. 
Ancient Hisi.y ii, p. 197). 

^ The bashlik is worn by the king’s attendants (Sarrc-Herzfeld, fig. 63 on p. 139; F. Sarre, Die 
Kunst des alien Persietiy pi. 28). It is difficult to discover exactly how it was fastened, for it is hardly 
ever possible to sec any traces of a knot, and in many monuments, especially those produced by Greek 
artists, such as the Lycian sculptures (British Museum, Cat. of Sculptures y ii, 1900) or the sarcophagi 
from Sidon (Hamdy Bey and Th. Reinach, Une nhropole royale h Sidotiy pis. xxxii and xxxiii), the band 
which crosses the chin seems to be independent of the rest. Cf. figs. 11-14 in the text. 
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the Magi of Cappadocia/ and it sudlces to prove that the head-dress of a magus was 
j)i*actically identical with that worn by laymen, a tact which emphasizes the common 
clifficulty of distinguishing between the secular and priestly garb among the ancient 
Persians. Diogenes Laertius says that the garments of the Magi were white, as arc 
those of the Parsi priest to-day, but apart from 
this difference of colour there does not appear 
to have been any very conspicuous distinction ; 
and the higher priests seem to have dressed 
very like the king. The kyrhasia is seen upon 
the sculptures of Persepolis - and Lycia (fig. 

12), upon (jracco- Persian genis,'^ on coins 
(figs. 17, 18), and silversmith's work (nos. 28, 

48, &c., and fig. 16), and almost invariably 
appears in the numerous Greek representations 
of Persians. Kven if we had not Strabo’s 
description, the monuments would suffice to convince us that, whatever its origin may 
have been, as early as the fifth century it was regarded as characU'i istically 'f’ersian. 
h'arly accounts describe the Scythian cap as pointed C the Scythian on the llehislun 
sculptures wears a cap with a very long tapering point ; while the well-known cylinder 
representing Scythians engaged in combat, and the fine vase from Kul-Oba in South 
Russia,® .suggest that the typical Scythian head-dress, if not so high as that seen at 
Hchistun, was at any rate brought to some kind of point and had not the thix e charac- 
teristic lappets. A similar hood is seen at Persepolis, worn by a man canying the 
bow-ease or goryius^ though other figures armed in the same way a[)pcar with more 
upright caps, rather like that of the statuette no. 4, and without either the Iai)pels or 
the drooping top of the later Persian type.^ On Greek sculptures and vases, as well as 
on the satrapal coins, the type with lappets is clearly deiiictcd as worn by noble Persians. 
Thus in the sculptures of the Nereid monument from Xanthos in Lycia, now in llu^ 
Hritish Museum, no. 879 shows a satrap wearing it,^ as docs the seated Persian on 
slab no. 7 of the Tomb of Payava® (fig, fa) which bears an inscription of the fourth 
century referring to Autophradates, satrap of Lydia, who may have governed 
Xanthos between 375 U. C. and 362 B. c. There are other examples in sculpture 
and on vases which show how inseparably this head-dress was associated in the 

‘ Quoted in the note to no. 48. 

“ Flanclin and Coste, vol. iii, pis. 120 and 136 ; vol. ii, pi. 109, Ctic. 

■’ Furtwangler, OV///;av;/ ; examples in the British Museum (Depailmenl «if J'^^ypllau .ind 
Assyrian Antiquities), and in ihe Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

* Herodotus, vii. 64. 

^ Furtwangler, as above ; Cunningham^ pi. xxi, n ; Kondakov, p. 137, 

® Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, pi. xxii. ^ Flandin and Coste, vol. ii, pi. loy. 

* British Museum : Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
vol. ii (1900), p. 24. 

® Biitish Museum: Catalogue of Sculpture, as above, pi. xi, and p. 51. A bust (no. 1057 in the 
same catalogue) in the Mausoleum room, representing a satrap of the princely family of Mausolus, 
shows the same cap with tied lappets and chin-covering as fig. 14. 



Kjo. II. (Juiii of II of Salainis in 

Cyprus. (After Babelon, t\rscs . It Mar- 
aides, pi. xvii.) 
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Circck niiiul with Persia in the fifth and fourth centuries,^ though it must be 
remembered that, especially in later times, the Greeks represent Persian and 

Scythian as clothed alike. If we may judge from various 
coins and monuments, the cap with lappets continued to be 
used in Persia and Asia Minor through Parthian into 
Sassanian times, though it differed in various details from 
the earlier examples. The Parthian variety (fig. 17 b) rises 
to a stiff point at the top and never covers the chin.- In 
the Sassanian variety the side-pieces are broader and could 
not be tied.*^ A passage in Juvenal seems to confirm the 
survival of the head-dress with lappets through Roman 
times.^ lie ascribes it to the hierophants of oriental cults, 
who encouraged female superstition ; and his use of the word 
Phrygian reminds us of the fact that high caps of soft material 
have been widely disseminated throughout Asia from the 
earliest times down to our own. The Phrygian cap, which 
was to develop so strangely into an emblem of liberty, is but 
a species of a very large genus : it was employed in Early 
Christian art to indicate persons like the Magi, the Three 
Children of Babylon, or Daniel, whom the sacred legend 
associated with Mesopotamia or the East, and was ac- 
companied by the tunic and close trousers with which it had 
always been worn. Sir Alexander Cunningham, in comparing the head-dress of 
no. 4 with that of a Rajah of Ladak,'*' has merely given an instance of this persistence 
of typc.s in Asia, which is further exemplified by many caps known to ethnography, 
especially by those of the various monastic orders in Tibet. Caps or hoods coming 
well down over the cars and neck have probably been always a necessity in countries 
of extreme climate, where in summer the heat of the sun is excessive, and icy winds 
blow constantly in winter. Thus modern travellers have remarked the occurrence of 
hoods very like the I’ersian among the Khirgi/.-Kazaks in the Russian government 
of Syr Daria." 

There was naturally a difference in the quality and ornamentation of the garments 
worn by different classes in Persia. The tunics and trousers of the wealthy were 
brightly striped or embroidered. One reads of jroLKiXai ava^vpiSes and noXvT^X^h 
XiTQ)i'€9 ; and a whole scries of Greek works of art illustrate this variegated Persian 

' Lowy, in J.ihrbuJi (ics A'. Deuischen Af ch, JfisL, vol. iii (18S8), pp. l39iT. ; Studniezka, 

Viil. vi (i<59i), Pi). 231 11. 

“ Hrilish iMuscuin: Catalogue of Parthian Coins^ by W. Wrolli, 1903; plates, 

■'* c.g. Sculptures of Xaksh-i-Rejeb, Flandin and Coste, vol. iv, pl. 191. The head-dresses of the 
earliest Sassanian kings upon the coins have lappets; cf. A. de Longpdrier, Essai surles midailles ties 
j vis ferst's tie la dymistie Sassanide (Paris, 1840). 

* Satire vi. 516 Phrygia vestitur bucca tiara, 

' Cunningham^ p. 155 and pl. xiii, figs. 5 and 6. 

'' Ch. de Ujfalvy, Expedition seientijique fran^iise cn Russie^ en Sibirie et dans le Caucase^ 
vol. ii, p. 28. 



Fk;. 12. A satrap from the 
tomb of Payava in bycia. 
(Ib'itisli Museum, Cata- 
logue of Siulptu/c, ii, 
pi. xi.) 
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raiment.^ The great sarcophagi from the necropolis al Sidon may be cited as (‘specially 
important in this regarci," wliilc a fragment from an Attic painted vase 'dating from 
the time of luiphronios and Douris, found at Susa, represents a warrior fallen on (Uic* 
knee and wearing striped and si)otlcd gar- 
ments : probably thegaily-colourcd materials 
were worn by the wealthy, and the common 
people contented themselves with coarse 
stuffs or leather.^ I'hc legs of the trousers 
on no. 70 arc embroidered with a row of 
birds, which probably indicate that the 
wearer was a person of consideration, and 
recall the mention by Quintus Curtins (iii. 

3. 8) of hawks upon a royal garment. 

The Persian noble further wore a sleeved 
mantle or cm/ffys, which had the peculiarity 
that the long narrow sleeves were not 
used but hung loose on cither side like 
the sleeve of a hussar’s jacket (cf. no. 2 
and figs. 10, 19, and 12). This also was 
of bright colour, and Xenophon, who 
speaks of 7ro/}0i»poO9 Kai/Sv^;' informs us that 
the Persian cavalry only put their arms into the sleeves on dajs of inspection.'' 
ft may have been originally a Median garment adopted by the Persians and other 
Iranians; Justin (xH. 2) remarks that the I’arthians wore it. It is iTpr(.\senlcd 
on the sarcophagus of the satrap at Constantinople, and on the reliefs at 
Perscpolis,'^ and in one ease the mode of fastening by cords or lappcds over the 
breast is clearly visible : sometimes it would appear to have ))een bordered with fur, 
perhaps that of the beaver (cf. no. 2), It is known that the Persians were cspeciall\' 
fond of beaver; the Avesta speaks of beaver-skin garments,^ and a (Iracco-Persian 
gem is engraved with the slaying of a beaver in the presence of a noble.' Ia»w 
boots laced in front (cf. fig. 13) completed the Persian’s dress. The? royal costume 

‘ Xenophon, i. 5. 8. 

® Hamdy Jiey and Tli. Keinach, l/nc mkrofolc royalc (\ Sidon ; plates, passim, and pp. 289, 290 ; 
cf. also the Naples Mosaic representing the battle of Issus (j. Overbeck, Pompeii in seinen (ichaudeny 
Altejthiimern^ &c., 4th cd., 1884, pp. 613 flf.; A. Nicrolini, Case di l\mpcii^ vol. i) ; (lie Vase of 
Xenophanlos in the Hermitage, Leningrad, Compfes rendi/s, 1897, pi. iv, and Minns, Styf/iians and 
Greeks, p. 343 ; also the examples quoted by Lowy and Sludniezka in Jahrbuch des K, Dentsch, Arth, 
/ns/„ vol. iii (188S), pp. 139 ff., and vol. vi (1891), pp. 231 ft. 

’ K. I’otticr, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1902, pp. 29, 31. 

^ Spiegel, as above, iii. 659. ® Anabasis, i. 5. 8. Cyropaedia, viii. 3. 10, 13. 

’ c.g. Flandin and Costc, vol. ii, pi. 95 ; Ker Porter, Travels^ vol. i, pi. 37. Kawlinson, The Five 
Great Monarchies, vol. iv (1867), p. 152, describes the fuller sleeved dress worn by the kings as the 
candys, but this view docs not seem to agree with the statements of Xenophon quoted above. Cf. also 
E. habelon, Les Verses Achiminides, p. vii. 

* Spiegel, as above, iii. 659. " Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, iii. 123. 

Kawlinson, as abo%^e, vol. iv (1867), p. 152. 



Id. 13. Head of Darius, from tlie mosaic at 
Naples r(?pr(*senling llie batflc ol Issus. ( After 
Niccolini, (Juadro in mus>i/(0, pi. v.i 
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consisted in jjrcat i)arl of the same elements as those composing the dress of ordinary 
subjects, but the materials were more magnificent. We hear of a purple tunic striped 
or mixed with white, crimson trousers, and yellow or saffron shoes. The royal mantle 
had wide sleeves and fell to the ankles ; it was of purple often richly embroidered with 
gold, and that of Darius Codomannus is said to have had on it hawks in combat.' 

On the great Achaemenid monuments the 
kings are seen not in the Persian but in 
the Median costume, which is essentially 
different. The head was covered by the 
kiditris^ either of a plain cylindrical form 
with flat top, or with sides ridged or fluted 
and the line of the top dentated.-^ Instead of 
tunic and trousers, the Mede wore a great cloak' 
like garment covering the whole body. The 
head was passed through a hole cut in the 
middle, the garment falling on both sides round 
the feet and ankles.'^ It was then gathered 
up and girded at the middle, the whole lower 
part from the waist downwards showing 
numerous folds, while that above the waist 
remained smooth. According to Herodotus 
(i, eh. 135), the Persians adopted the Median 
costume, because they found it more beautiful 
than their own, and in the reliefs of Persepolis 
we find the Parthava similarly clad.* The long 
garment could be gathered up to the knees, and was so treated when the wearer was en- 
gaged in violent exercise. ’ As we see on the Frieze of Archers from Susa, the stuff might 
be patterned with rosettes or other motives.*’ The silver statuette, no. i, represents a 
king wearing the Median type of costume ; ' here the tiara is lower than that 
usually assigned to the king, and the band of gold with incised crcnellation is 
interesting as showing that this form is older in l^ersia than Sassanian times (see note 
to no. j). The crowns of Sassanian kings were symbolical in their design, and that of 
Sapor I is crenellated in the style of an altar ; but this form of crown goes back beyond 
the Sassanian period, being seen upon Parthian coins, while the crenellated altar is 
represented on a relief from Khorsabad. Whether or not this symbolism of the royal 
tiara existed in Achaemenid times, crcnellation of this type certainly did, as the close 

' Cyrus ;ip])e.'irs to have worn an orclinarj^ cafidys^ but he was only a prince (Xenophon, Cyrop. 
viii. 3 and 13'. 

On cylinders, the king sometimes wears a low serrated crown; cf. fig. 7. For the royal head- 
dress see Sane and llerzfclti, Iranischc Fclsreiiefs, pp. 194-6. 

^ Sarre-llerzield, as above, p. 51. ** fig. 6 on p. 35. 

Tlie king, represented in coml)at with monsters, at Perse[)olis (fig. 26), wears his garment high, 
leaving the legs bare. Cf. no. 114 (cylinder). 

This frieze, decorating the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, was excavated by Dieulafoy. 

Cf. also nos. 22, 38, and 1 14. 



1 Ml. 14. l-'rom a sarcophagus at 
slanlinople. (After Hamdy bey and 
'J'. Krinach, pi, xxxii, no. 12.) 
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examination of the Hcliistiin sculptures has shown (see note to no. i and -|c). 
These crenellated crowns should also be coinpaud with that worn by the female 
figure, perhaps AnaVtis, on the gold ring (m^ loj), which is of the fifth or early fourth 
century l?. C. The costume of the Persian inai^ns ^;cems in have closely resembled 
that of the layman, .so that it is difficult to 
distinguish the priest from other persons. 

Both king and nobles habitually wore 
jewellery, as both the monuments (e. g. figs. 

10, 13, and 28) and the literary evidence 
testify. We hear of car-rings, collars, and 
armlets ; and on Achaemenian works of art 
these details may all be distinguished. I lero- 
clotus ^ mentions the gold collars and bracelets 
worn by the Immortals and other Persian 
soldiers, which formed part of the Greek 
booty after Plalaca.*^ Xenophon frccpiently 
notices these ornaments; in one instance** 
as worn by the Median king Astyages, in 
another as wedding gifts offered by Cyaxarcs 
to his daughter on the occasion of her 
marriage with Cyrus.’* The .same author 
{Occofiomicus, iv. 23) describes the astonish- 
ment of Lysander when Cyrus, in the royal 1 r i. 1 rv 

,,,. ,11, ^ 1*10.15. I )cl;iil from relief, raliin- of \cixcs, 

park at Sardis, told him that he had arranged Perstpolis. (loom a photo by K. I Icr/JVlil.) 
the whole and planted trees with his own 

hands: for the Greek envoy could not associate manual labour with the rich attire 
which he saw before him, or with the splendour of the ornaments on the neck and 
wri.sts of the Persian prince (roir trrp^Trmr Kai tCov rh kuWok). Xenophon 

further relates that the younger Cyrus presented to Syennesis, king of rarsus in Cilicia, 
a golden collar and bracelets with a golden sword and a lVr>iaii costume. ' The same 
priiicc, when the baggage-wagons stuck fast in the mud, called upon his nobles to 
put their shoulders to the wheel, whereupon they threw off their manlles (i'am/ys) 
and set to work with a will, some of them resplendent with their collars and 
bracelets:'*’ possibly nos. 117 to 142 may be not dissimilar from the ornaments 
revealed to the eyes of the Greek upon that tlay. Of female cosliinv! we have 
a glimpse in the intaglios of two gold rings (nos. 103 and 104), on the box (no. 179, 


VIII. 1 13. 


Cyt opacdui^ i. 3. 


* Cyrop. viii. 5. Many of these passages arc quoted atlcnglh by Odohcs< o {f.e JWsor tie iV/ntssti, 
vol. i, pp. 222 (T.), who also reproduces ilic Mosaic al Pompeii represent ing Alexamh r and Darius at 
Issus (cf. n. 2 on p. xxxi above), in which the Persian king is seen wearing a penannular collar (sec 
fig. 13) with ends in form of serpents' heads. 

^ Xcn. Anab, i. 2. 27. 

® Ibid. i. 5. 8. Were worn by male Scythians in South Russia, sec Kondakov, pp. 61, 62 ; Compte 
remiuj 1883-4, pi. v, fig. 3. The fine gold collars among the gold ornaments from Siberia in the 
Hermitage at Leningrad show that the ^ Scythians* of Asia had the same fashion. 
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fig. 1 9), and .some of the gold plaques (e. g. nos. 89 and 93, pi. xv), in all of which 
it rescmble.s that seen on Graeco-Persian gems. The upper garment with wide seams, 
at any rate in court circles, .seems to have been common to both sexes ; but elsewhere 
only the women wore it. The fashion of wearing the hair in a long plait down the back 
must have been general : it may be well seen in the figure of a goddess (perhaps 
Analtis) on a cylinder found in a tumulus ten versts north of Anapa in South Russia.^ 
When \vc consider such personal ornaments as those which form so large a part of 
the Oxus Treasvire, or those which the French have found at Susa, we realize more 
vividly than by the perusal of written statements how fully justified was the ancient 
reputation for luxury and magnificence which Persia has maintained throughout the 
ages. Archaeology has confirmed the tradition to which philosophers and poets have 
.again and again returned, and shown that Persia and her princes were justly famed 
as the accepted types of worldly .splendour.** 

The principal weapons of the Persian, the spear, the sword, and the bow, are all 
represented upon objects in the collection. Another weapon of offence, the battle-axe, 
does npt occur, and is not mentioned by Herodotus in his description of the Persian 
equipment ; ® but the frequency of its appearance in Greek representations of Persian 
warriors,* which arc generally marked by accurate observation, makes its existence 
practically certain. The spear had a socketed head of lozenge or leaf-shape, and those 
of the king or the royal guard had a globular knob at the butt (no. T14 ; fig. 28). The 
sword or acinaceSy which was worn on the right side (sec nos. 48, pi. xiv, and 70; 
figs. 10, 12, and 1,5), is remarkable for its shortness : Xenophon indeed describes it as 
a fid\aipa or Kom9. It was straight, and the hilt at the end next the blade usually 
has a heart-shaped termination.® The wooden sheath, which in the case of princes or 
nobles was often covered with plates of embo.sscd gold,® had at the upper end a 
broad lateral extension perforated at the outer extremity ; a projecting loop on the 
.same side lower down ; and at the lower end a chape, also perforated. A cord or 
thong attaching it to the girdle passed through the first of these perforations and 

‘ Compte rendu, 1888, Atlas, pi. v, fig. 3. 

’ Aeschylus, Persae, 250; V\vAa, Alcibuxdes, i. 112; Horace, Odes, ii. 12. 21 dives Achaemenes\ 
Spenser, Fuery (Jueene, Canto iv. 7, ‘ Persia . . . nourse of pompous pride ’. 

* Uk. vii. 61. In ch. 64 of the same book Herodotus mentions the safaris, or battle-axe, as a 
Scythian weapon. It is curious that this weapon is rare in the Scythian tombs of Southern Russia 
(Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 72). The finest example was found at Kelermes on the Kuban 
(Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, pi. viii). 

* For example, on the Sidon sarcophagi (see Hamdy Bey and Th. Rcinach, as akirve. Atlas). 

® This peculiarity is shared by the daggers of the Siberian Bronze Age ; cf. Minns, p. 242. 
It would be interesting to know whether the perished sheaths of these weapons were also of the type 
above discussed. 

* Herodotus, ix. 80 ; .Xenophon, Anabasis, \.%. 29. Graeco-Scythian sheaths from Europe were 
idso covered with gold. In the Hermitage .are fine examples, one from Kul-Oba {Antiquitls du 
Bosphore Cimnu'rien, pi. xxvi, fig. 2), others (fig. 16) from Chertomlyk, north-west of Nicopol (Compte 
rendu, 1864, jd. v, fig. i ; Recueil d'antiq. scyth., pi. xxxv, fig. i), and from Kelermes, in the Kuban. For 
these swords see also Minns, as above, pp. 163 and 202, and M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, 
pi. viii : Scythian and Persian swords are frequently mentioned by Rostovtzeff and by Minns : see 
Index in each case. 
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through the loop ; a second cord through the hole in the chape encircled llic leg, the 
object probably being to prevent the sword from dangling, and keep it in an accessible 
position on the thigh whether the wearer was walking 
or riding. The episode of the death of Cambyscs 
shows that the unfortunate king was probably 
wearing a dagger attached in this manner when 
he met his end in k-gypt. ‘ Ihit as he was leaping 
upon his horse, the chape fell off the scabbard 
of his sword, and the blade, being exposed, pierced 
his thigh.’ ^ Such a wound could not have been in- 
flicted by any long sword, and the passage is of interest 
as a literary confirmation of archaeological evidence. 

It may be noted that the mention of a chape which 
was liable to become detached, again proves the 
accuracy of the historian, for the short swords of 
this type seen on the monuments all have chaiics, 
and so have the actual sheaths found in the south 
of Russia : no. 22 also once had a ciiapc, as the holes 
at its lower end conclusively show. On the monu- 
ments, the acinaces is worn by soldiers variously 
dressed, so that we obtain no definite iiiformalion as 
to the probable origin of its peculiar sheath. Some 
have maintained that it was a Mesopotamian form 
and transmitted by Persia to the North ; others that 
it is of northern invention and carried into southern 
Iran by the Scythians. The former argue that their 
view is confirmed by the discovery not far from 
Elizavetgrad of a sheath of this type dating from the 
^arly sixth century B.C., and ornamented with monsters 
and figures of Mesopotamian character.® The latter 
point to the example found at Vcttcrsfeldc in 
Prussia (fig. 31), probably made by a Greek for 
a Scythian prince in the fifth century. The treasure k***- «f short sword from 

contains a single acwarcs-shcAih, the gold example K„ssia. (After Cowp/e rendu, 

(no. 22), the genuineness of which was once doubted, >^^64, v. 12.) 

^ Herodotus, iii, c. 64. Attention was first drawn to the archaeological interest in this passage by 
Dr. £. H. Minns. 

* This sheath, from which figs. 23 and 24 are taken, was discovered in 1763 by General Melgunov, 
and is now in the Hermitage. It is reproduced by E. 1 1 . Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 65 on p. 171 ; 
there is an electrotype reproduction in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. Another 
sheath with the same kind of ornamentation was found in a kurgan in the Maikop district of the 
Kuban; it was first described by H. Pharmakovsky in the Archdologischer Atifsei^i^er oi \\\^ Jahrbuch 
des K. Deutschen Arch, Inst,, 1904, pp. 100, loi, where it is connected with Babylonian-Assyrian art 
of the seventh-sixth century B. c. 

* A. Furtwiingler, Der Cold/und von Vettersfelde (Berlin, 1883). Cf. also Minns, as aberae^ 

p. 239. c 2 
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but is no longer seriously questioned. For this ease the Assyrian reminiscences are 
even more obvious than those of the Melgunov sheath. The Median short sword or 
dagger differed in form from the ncinaces (cf. fig. lo),* 

The bows of the royal body-guard (fig. a8) seen upon the sculptured reliefs at 
Pcrsepolis and Susa seem rather too large to be anything but of the long-bow type.*'* 
Herodotus attributes to the Persian archers To|a jisydXa ; the llactrian bows he calls 
KaXa/itva, by which he may be supposed to mean cane rather than reed, and pre- 
suniably these would be plain bows."’ Persian archers fighting on foot evidently 



ft Fkj. 17, b 

//. Coin of an unknown ruler A Coin of Tiridates II of Parthia 

(see no. 105). (248-210 n.c.). 


cany lon[j-bow.s ; Diodorus Siculus describes them as dropping upon one knee to 
shoot (xvii. 115), and Xenophon also {Anab, iii. 4. 17) states that the Persian bows 
were large. The king on the cylinder (no. 114) carries a bow like those of the archer 
guard, and his quiver is long and straight, like theirs. But probably mounted 
archers or huntsmen used the short composite bow, carried in the gorytus^ a case 
holding the bow and its arrows together. The composite bow is strengthened with 
.sinews and plates of horn, and u.sed over all Northern Asia from Anatolia to Japan 
from ancient to modern times.^ This variety of bow, which is light, convenient, and 
extremely powerful, is eminently adapted for use by horsemen, and was invented 
through the ingenuity of peoples inhabiting countries where suitable wood for the 
plain long-bow is difficult to obtain. Composite bows have been found in two tombs 
in Egypt, one of the Nineteenth and the other of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and their 
type in both casc.s points to a foreign and probably an Assyrian origin. They differ 
somewhat in shape from the more recent Asiatic type, the changed form of which may 
have been due lo Scythian influence; the Median King Cyaxares sent youths of his 

* See also Sarrc-Hcrzfelcl, Iranische Felsreliefsy p. 35. * 

^ F. Sane, Die Kunst dcs alien Persien, pis. 27 and 38. The bows, however, are not as long as 
the English long-bow ; their ends are curled, which suggests that they may represent ‘composite’ bows 
of unusual size ; but the (luivers are not generally associated with bows of composite type. 

" Herodotus, vii. 73. Cf. Sarrc-Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs^ p. 40. 

^ For the ^orylus see Minns, Scythians and Greeks^ and Rostovtzeif, Iranians and Greeks^ 
Index, s, 7 u 

® Composite bows arc mostly shorter than plain bows (cf. nos. 24, 114, 771) ; for these bows see 
F. von Luschan, Verhandlungcn der Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft^ May, 1893 ; H. Balfour, 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xix (1890) and xxvi (1897), pp. 2loff. ; C. J. Longman, in the 
same Journal, xxiv (1S95), pp. 49 If., and in Archery (Badminton Library), 1894, .pp. 63 fif. The com- 
posite bow iiwd gorytus are well seen on the clectrum vase found at Kul-Oba, near Kerch, and now in 
the Hermitage (Minns, as above, figs. 93, 94 ; Rostovtzeff, as above, pi. xxii). 
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nation to the Scythians to be trained in the use of the bow, and in any ease the Afedos 
and Persians were familiar with Scythian weapons, 'Phe bow used by one of the 
riders on no. 24 (pi. x) appears to be of the compo.siie type. 

The Persian soldier protected his body by scale-armour,' and with a shield. The 
latter Wcis oblong, with slightly incurved sides, made of wicker,- anti strcnglhenetl by 
a metal boss. Paiusanias in two p.assagcs notes its similarity to that of the Celts ; the 
oblong Scythian shield, well seen on the Greek va.se from Knl-Oba, may have been an 
intermediate link between the two.-' 




a 


ii. Coin of IMiiirnabazivs, 
N. \V. Asi.T Minor 
(about 400 n.c.). 


b 


Kic. IS. 

b. Ctiiji of Spilliiid.itcs, siiliap 
in Inina (early fouitli 
century). 



Ctiin of Mallos in 
Cilicia. 


One of llic most interesting objects in the 'rreasure is tlic goM model of one of the 
chariots in which l^ersian kings or nobles were wont to ride (pi. iv and fig. 20). In 
Tersia, as in Egypt and the great monarcliics of Western Asia, the two-whcr!ed chariot 
was commonly employed both in war and in the chase ; the type with scytlics attached 
to the axles for mowing down the enemy being also used in battle. Xcnoplion ^ has 
left descriptions which supplement the knowledge derived from the monuments, though 
his account of Persian chariots lo.se.s by his apparent ignorance of their relation to those 
long employed in Assyria, of which Jeremiah '^ speaks: ‘ Hcliold, he shall come up as 
clouds, and his chariots shall be as a whirlwind : his horses arc swifter than eagles.' 
The Persian chariot was formerly best known from the cylinder of Darius in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antieputies in the British Mu.sciinP*’ (fig. 7), from 
a relief at Persepolis ^ (fig. 22), and from the above-mentioned mosaic rcprc.seiiting the 
battle of Issus from Pompeii.** The Oxus Treasure contained two models wliich supply 
* 

^ Herodotus, iii. 61. For examples of scalc-armour used by Scythians sec Minns, as above^ and 
Rostovtzeff, as above^ Index, s.v. armour, 

‘ Herodotus, iii. 61. 

® Bk. viii, c. 50 ; x, c. 19. Rostovtzcfif, as above ^ pi. xxii ; Minns, as above^ 93. The sliields 
seen on the gold comb from the tumulus of Solokha m«Ty also be compared (KostovlzcfT, pi. xix). 

* Cyropaedia^ vi. l. 27. * iv. 13: cf. also Nahum iii. 2. ” No. 89,132. 

^ F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Versien^ pi. 26 ; FLanilin and Coste, vol. ii, pi. 105 ; Perrot and 
Chipiez, vol. v. 80!, 408. 

* Cf. the references in n. 2 on p. xxxi above, and others in (). Nuoffer, DerRennwagen im Altertum^ 
p. 61 (Leipzig, 1904). 

* One, no. 7 of the present volume, the other in the possession of the Karl of Lytton, reproduced 

by General Journal of the Asiatic Society 0^ Bengal^ vol. i (1881), pi. xii ; and Kondakov, 
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valualSle additional infoimation in several matters of detail ; for though technical 
exigencies liave caused slight alterations in the treatment of individual parts, the fact 
that everything is executed in the round is a great advantage for the purpose of accurate 



study. The Persian chariot is the direct descendant of the later Assyrian form, and 
that seen on the cylinder of Darius (fig. 7) approaches very closely to the Assyrian 
type, a fact which seems to justify its attribution to Darius son of Hystaspes rather 
than to a later king. The later Assyrian type is marked by its greater capacity, 
enabling it to carry as many as four persons, and by its generally massive character. 
This is shown in the increased size of the wheels, now almost the height of a man, and 
in a corresponding increase in the height of the car offering a greater protection to the 
occupant. The form upon the cylinder is rectangular, like that of the Elamite chariot 
on a relief from Kouyunjik in the British Museum, and the tires are studded with 
nails as are those of Ashurbanipal in the same relief, though these nails are here 
placed at wider intervals than in the Oxus model. The Persian chariot under the 
later Achaemenian princes had simpler harness and trappings than those in use in 
Mesopotamia, and dispensed with the vertical support connecting the front of the car 
with the yoke in order to give greater stability when passing over rough ground. The 

Tolstoi, and Reinacli, p. 337, (ig. 298. Fig. 21 is a truer representation of Lord Lytton’s chariot in its 
actual state, for in General Cunningham’s illustration, and in Kondakov’s which follows it, a wheel has 
been added from the evidence of a coin ; while the horse which is shown belonged to the General him- 
self, not to the Earl of Lytton, and is now in the present collection (no. 8). 
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use of four horses driven abreast had now come into fasliion. and the literary cvUcncc 
which wc derive from the description of chariots of more than two ’ is confirmctl both 
by the Naples mosaic, where Darius Codomannus is seen flyin}» from the field in 
a quadriga, and by oui own gold model : the sacred chariots used* in ceremonial pro- 
cessions at this time were drawn by as many as eight horses.- There was also 
a tendency to an increase in the number 
of spokes, the chariot on the Pcrsepolitan 
relief having twelve, like the I'ilamite exam- 
ple at Kouyunjik, that of the Naples mosaic 
ten or twelve, and our gold model nine ; on 
the other hand, the chariot of the cylinder 
retains the eight spokes which were the rule 
in Assyria. More than one of the Persian 
developments point westward to Syria and 
Ionia: thus the employment of four horses 
instead of a pair .seems to have been intro- 
duced from Syria, or the regions under 
Syrian influence ; and the four-horsed 
chariots on As.syrian monuments belong not 
to A.ssyrians but to Canaanites.'' The hand- 
hole cut out of the side at the back of Lord 
Lytton’s model (fig. ao), and intended to 
assist the charioteer in mounting, is a Syrian 
or Ionian substitute for the handle projecting 
vertically from the edge, which is usual in 
A ssyria.^ The small size of the horses in the 
Persian chariots, so unexpected in the land of the great Ni.sacan .steeds,® is al.so 
a feature of certain chariot models from Cyprus which belong to the Syrian cultural 
province.® And Anally, the expanding of the spokes midway into bulbs or knobs 
in the chariot of the Pcrsepolitan relief and the Naples mo.saic, seems also to 
be characteristic of Western Asia, being found upon Phoenician coins of the 
fourth century. The costume of the men on the relief who arc bringing this 
chariot as a part of their tribute is almost in the Greek style, and also suggests 
that they come from a country where Greek influence was strongJ The general 
conclusion is that, though the Persian chariot derives in the main from that of 
late-Assyrian times, it received various modifleations introduced principally from the 
Syrian area and possibly to a less degree from Ionia.® 

If wc turn now to a more particular examination of the Oxus chariot, we may notice 
one or two points which call for special remark. The yoke is straight and rather clum.sy, 
neither hollowed nor bent for the reception of the horses’ necks : the long continuous 
form would appear to be exceptional, as in four- horsed chariots the horses seem as a rule 

* Nuoffer, p. 70. * Herodotus, vii. 40. * Nuoffer, p. 50. * Jifii., p. 67. 

• Herodotus, as above; Strabo, xi. 527. * Nuoffer, pp. 75, 21, and 47. 

^ Jbid., p. 6a * /dM,, p. 84. 



Fit;. 20. 

Hack view of no. 7. 
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to hdvc been Iiarncsscd in pairs with two smaller yokes.’ The vertical projecting orna- 
ments terminating in reversed crescents which rise from the yoke betwceen the horses’ 
necks is an interesting survival from the Assyrian harness."* Attention may also be drawn 
to the top-knots between the horses’ ears, which in their various forms replace the 
As.syrian plumes ; and to the termination of their tails in .single wires, possibly 
suggesting the knots of ribbon with which, again in imitation of the Assyrian fashion, 



I'lC. 21. Gold model eh.iriot belonging to the Karl of Lytton (two views). 


the Persian horse was bedecked. In the chariot itself may be noted the projecting 
studs upon the tires, not itlaccd contiguously, as in Assyria, but .spaced out as on the 
cylinder of Darius ; and also the ornament of two bands in saltire engraved on the 
front. These may be a reminiscence of the cro.sscd quiver-like cases for weapons which 
in the earlier Assyrian and Egyptian chariots served a practical purpo.se in war : the 
.saltire bands on the .side of the chariot on the cylinder may have the same origin.** 
The hatched ornament engraved on the bottom of the car may be intended to reprc.sent 
the groundwork of crossed thongs on which, as we learn from the chariot preserved 
at I'lereiice, the ligyptian charioteer actually stood.* 

Another .special point of interc.st about the two models is the division of the interior by 
a long scat, bisecting the car longitudinally, on which the principal occupant is .seated 
facing sideways. It is probable that chariots .so arranged, and, like both of the.se, open at 
the back, were only u.sed for peaceful excursions and not for battle or the pursuit of wild 
beasts. The war chariot and the hunting chariot were naturally closed at the back : 
Xenophon vi. 4. 9) speaks of a door; and Darius upon the cylinder .seems to be 

supporting himself against the back as he stands to shoot the lion.® Finally, we may 
note that of the two occupants the prince or satrap is represented as very much bigger 
than his driver, according to the primitive device which seeks to render distinctions of 
rank by representing the important persons on a larger scale than the rest. It has been 
suggc.sted by .Studniezka that when Xenophon, in his account of a ceremonial pro- 
cession of Cyrus the (Ireat {Cyrop. viii. 3. 14), remarks the manner in which the king 
towered above his tall driver, he is basing his de.scription upon some work of art in 
which this characteristic convention has been employed.® 


‘ Nuoflfcr, p. 92. 
♦ Ibid,, p. 65. 


Ibid,, p. 70. 
Ibid,, p. 67. 


* Ibid,, p. 69. 
“ Ibid,, p. 57. 
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It will be tjathcred from what has preceded that this i^old niorlcl is not lucroly 
a trinket, but a work of sufllcicnl importance to justify a r.ithcr loii!^ diLpessiuu. 
With its companion in Lord Lylton’s possession, it is the only contemporary representa- 
lion of a Persian chariot executed in the round, and can thereldrc throw lii^ht upon 
certain details of construction which reliefs and pictorial representations dt> not make 
quite clear. Doubtless it deviates from the accci>ted type in certain iiarticulars. 



Fjo. 22. J'roni a relief at Persepolis. (After Flandin ami Coslo, ii, ]» 1 . 105.) 

such as the over-narrow felloes of the wheels, and the manner in which the shafts 
arc attached to the axle : but these arc unimportant abcrralion.s to be explained 
by the use of slender gold wire, and they in no way detract from the fidelity with 
which the whole object has been produced, l^caring upon it legible marks of its 
descent and its place in the evolution of oriental chariot-building, the model 
affords corroborative evidence of the Achaemcnid dritc assigned to other objects 
in the treasure. 

In riding, the Persians, like the contemporary Greeks, used neither saddles nor 
stirrups, and as a rule mounted by giving each other a ‘ leg up*. Among the 
Greeks, who usually leaped upon their horses, the less arduous method was known 
as ‘the Persian fashion’;^ and if through age or illness a man required a permanent 
‘mounter*, he recognized that he was following the custom of the country where 
satraps considered it a privilege to lift the Great King upon his stccd.*^ The 

' For mention of the Persian fashion see Xenophon, Anabasis iv. 4. 4, Uip/nmh. i. 17, Cyropardia 
vii. I. 38 ; Arrian, i. 1$ ; 8, iv. 13. l. 

* Xenophon’s Treatise on Horsemanship (tJfpi trr7rt/c!jf) is the best source of information on ilicsc 
points, and from chaps. 6 and 7 the absence of saddles and stirrups may be inferred with certainly. 
Several interesting facts with regard to the subject will be found in H. C. Dakyns* edition of Xenophon, 
vol. iii, notes to the Treatise. 

f 
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only Substitute for a saddle was a saddle-cloth, often ornamented with embroidery ’ 
and fringes (cf. no. 34), while stirrups did not come in until Parthian or perhaps 
Sassanian times (see below, p. Ixviii).'* ** 


The Art of the Treasure. 

i. Persian. Achacmenid art on the monumental scale, like that of the older 
monarchies, was created for the glory of the Great King, regarded almost as a divine 



Fig. 23. Figures on the Melgunov sheath. Fig. 24. Detail from the Mclgunov 
from S. Kussia. (Cf. Minns, Scythians sheath. (Cf. fig. 23.) 

ami Greeks, pp. 171-3.) 


being. When the Persian empire was established on political principles similar to 
theirs, its art of necessity borrowed from earlier sources. We know too little of 
Median art to trace the whole indebtedness of Persia in this quarter. The 
Medcs had themselves borrowed from their predecessors in power, and when Cyrus 
took over their political institutions he probably succeeded at the same time to their 
artistic heritage. Mcde and Persian alike drew their chief inspiration from Assyria, 
and thus from the older Mesopotamian civilizations by which that monarchy was 
itself inspired. Other elements they derived from Hittite culture, from Ionia, from 
Egypt, and perhaps from the Vannic kingdom of Urartu.® Greek example may 

* On one of the Sidon Scircophagi a Persian hunter’s saddle-cloth shows affronted lion-giyphons 
on a red ground (Hamdy Bey .and Keinach, Une Nicropole royaie d Sidon, p. 303). 

In the south of Russia stirrups have been found in Sarmatian graves, but not in the earlier 
tumuli of Scythi<an origin (Kostovtzeff, as abm'e, p. 121). 

’ For Unirtu see Cambridge Ancient History, ii: (1925), ch. viii by A. H. Sayce, and ch. i by 
Sidney Smith, pp. 19, 20; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien Einst und Jetzt, and articles in 
Mittheihmgen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1916, pp. 119-51, and in Klio, xv, pp. 439, 440; 
E. Herzfeld in Janus, 1 : Festschrift sum sechsigsten Geburtstag von C. F. Lehmann-Haupt (on bronze 
objects from Van), and in Der Islam, xi, pp. 133-4. While most authorities regard the art of Urartu as 
chiefly derived from that of Assyria, Herzfeld would assign it a more original status, especially as regards 
the working of metals : he draws attention to the great booty in objects of precious metal taken by 
Sargon at Musasir in 715 u.c. ; the royal inscriptions mention statues and vessels of gold, silver, and 
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have contributed to the treatment of the drapery in Persian art, which is frcci- than 
that seen in Assyrian reliefs, but its innuence was superficial ; it tlid not affect 
the^ fundamental character of the art. Created thus as the result of an immediate 
political need, instead of devclopingr slowly by a natural process of ornwtli, the 
monumental ait of the new Kmpire was a compendium, or abstract, of older and 
more oiganic arts ; it was from the first an oflkial creation, with much of the 
coldness and formality which the word 
suggests; it had no youth, and as a 
whole it came to an end with the politi- 
cal system which it served. Imposed 
from above, not rising from the ground 
of natural creative impulse, it lacked the 
most essential conditions of greatness ; 
yet in its own way it was great. In power 
it was inferior to the art of Assyria, which 
not even the exacting serv ice of a Court 
could rob of its stern vitality.^ It knew 
nothing of the intimate and human 
quality which informed a national art 
like that of the Greeks. But a feeling 
for order, majesty, and splendour cannot 
be denied to the men who built and 
decorated Persepolis and Susa ; in 
palatl«il architecture this art reached its culminating point. 

The Persian objects in the Oxus treasure are under the immediate inllucncc of 
this imperial system. Though they represent a minor art, they have none of the 
familiar or lively characteristics apt to mark lesser work in countries where a feeling 
for art is widely diffused. A popular art may have existed in ancient Persia, but if 
so, as in the case of Assyria, it has left few traces,, and is ill represented here.- 'Fhe 
goldsmiths who ni<adc these objects worked under the same shadow as the sculptors 
of Naksh-i-Rustam and Persepolis. We sec, upon the diminutive scale, forms no less 



Kk;. 25. Cheek-piece of a bit in the iJrilish Museum. 
(.lAf//, 1917, no. I.) 


bronze, objects encrusted with gold and gems, objects of ivory and ebony. The influence of Assyria 
and perhaps also of Urartu spread northwards to the Caucasus ; metal objects not Assyrian, but with 
reminiscences of Assyrian art, seem to belong to this area; tig. 25 reproduces a cheek-piece (psalion) 
of a horsc*s bit, now in the British Museum (cf. C. H. Read, Man^ 1917, no. i). North of the (.'aucasiis 
this influence is shown by grave-finds in the Kuban and South Russia, notably those from Kelcrmcs 
(p. Iviii) and from the barrow, not far from Elizavctgrad, excavated by Melgunov (cf. figs. 23, 24, and 
see Minns, Scythians and Greeks^ p. 171). 

' Persian imitative methods produced no such masterpieces as the hunting-scenes from the palace 
of Ashurbanipal, now in the British Museum. 

^ In Assyria there is a like absence of the intimate and human element, perhaps in this ease 
explained by the presence of a Semitic population generally unresponsive to art. In Iranian Persia, 
a country often distinguished in the arts, it is more surprising ; and IClam, the neighbouring land on 
the west possessed, before its conquest by Assyria, an ancient art in which the human element 
occasionally appears (L. Legrain in vol. xvi of the Mim. de la Mission arch, en Perse : Mission en 
Susiane. Cf. pis, xii and xvi). 
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gravtf and remote from lesser human interests than those of the reliefs upon the royal 
tomb and palace. Tliere are divinities, or divine emblems, kings, priests, and the 

monstrous creations of Mesopotamian fancy; 
action is royal and ceremonial ; certain sub- 
jects at once suggest their religious or cere- 
monial character ; e. g. pi. ii, nos. i and 4 ; 
pi. xii, nos. 33, 34 ; pi. xiii, nos. a and 38 ; 
pis. xiv and xv; pi. xvi, nos. 104, 105; 
pi. xxi, nos. 34, 35. Mesopotamian mytholo- 
gical fancy appears in the gryphons of no. 116 
on pi. i, those of the armlet, no. 131 on pi. 
xviii, and that of the Scythic ornament, no. 
23 ; wc find it also in the winged lion and 
sphinxes of pi. xii, in the winged bull, no. 105, 
and the lion, no. 109 on pi. xvi. Royal prowess 
in war and peace is illustrated by no. aa on 
pi. ix and no. 114 on pi. xvi ; it is suggested 
by no. 18 on pi. viii, and by the heads of 
lions and wild goats on the various armlets 
of pis. xvii-xx. The ring (no. 106) recalls 
capitals in the royal palace of Persepolis. 
1 'io.26. Relief at rcrsepolis; combat between All these things point to aspects of life far 
Co^c)”'^ monster. (After I'landin and from the pleasures and occupations of the plain 

man in his home or during his private hours. 
1 he general character may perhaps be explained if wc suppose some objects to have 
been votive, others made for royal persons to whom their style may have been considered 
appropriate. Here and there, indeed, we find traces of simplicity and freedom from re- 
straint. Animals are sometimes naturally treated, as in pis. vi, xi, xiii, xxi ; the human 
figure, no. 3 on pi. ii, appears to be engaged in some action of ordinary life ; the model 
chariot, no. 7 on pi. iv, for all its suggestion of war, has a certain lightness of touch. 
Yet, when all is .said, this art as a whole is lacking in the genial and intimate associa- 
tions which we find, for example, in the minor art of the Greeks.^ The ring, no. loi on 
pi. xvi, in which Greek influence is paramount, alone suffices to mark the distance 
by which the two arc separated. 

Various technical methods arc exemplified in the treasure ; some objects are cast, 
others beaten or embossed, others, again, punched or engraved. But the most in- 
teresting process employed is that of inlaying gold with flat stones, usually those 
of a blue colour, like turquoise, the stones being cither confined by applied cloisons, 
or embedded in cavities cut in the metal base. There is reason to believe that this 
kind of work, comnronly described as orfivrerie cloisonnie^ originated in the nearer 
East, and that its greatest development in Asia took place in Achaemenid Persia. 
It is noted in the Catalogue that the penannular armlet (no. 117), the ends of which 



' And, at a later time, in the earliest Indian sculpture. 
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were once enriched with inlaid stones, is of the same kind as those discovered at iJusa 
by^ the hiench delegation. The assumption is that the fashion came into Persia from 
the Kuphrates valley, in the same way as 
the employment of brightly glazed 
bricks.^ In both cases the aesthetic 
principle is the same ; the cfiect, both 
on the large scale and on the small, is 
produced by strongly contrasted flat 
colours sharply distinguished.^ From 
Assyria and Persia orfivrerie cloisowu^e 
entered the Scythic countries, across the 
Caucasus in the West, and the Oxus in 
the East. 

Greek influence upon the minor arts 
of the earlier Achaemenid period was 
hardly more pronounced than in the case 
of greater sculpture.'* It is seen in the 
improvement of gem-engraving, which 

was more finely executed, and often in a freer style, than under the earlier 
monarchies: the scaraboid gem, no. 113, if not by a Greek, owe.s its character 
to Hellenic influence.'* We know that Greek artists worked at the Persian 
Court, and among the Greeks deported to Persia there may have been craftsmen 
who left successors in the country of their exile.'* As a rule, the Greeks who 



Fk;. 27. 


Capital, 1 ‘crscpolis. (After Flaiu|iii aiul 
Costc.) 


' The Ishtar gate at Babylon was decorated in the time of Nebuchadnezzar (604-561) in coloured 
glazed brick, the technique being the same as that of the famous frieze of royal archers discovered at 
Susa (R. Koldewey, Excaviitions at Babylon^ 1914)* 

“ In the first edition of this Catalogue (pp. 24 ff.), and in an article m Af chaeoloy^ia (Iviii, 1902, 
pp. 237 flf.), the present writer, following the lines suggested by de Linas, argued that inlaid jewellery 
must have come into I'ersia through Assyria, the original home of the method having been Egypt. 
Egyptian invention is still a possibility, and tlie use of the method in Assyria is proved by certain 
Nimrfid ivories in which Egyptian influence appears (fig. 29) ; but perhaps Babylonian or Sumerian 
claims deserve further consideration. The practice of inlaying flat coloured stones in gold was so 
widespread and so continuous in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Persia, and the influence of these countries 
on the North Iranian and .Scythic areas became so well established, that it seems .an inversion of proba- 
bility to ascribe it to a Central Asian origin. Inlaying was practised in the Vannic kingdom of Urartu ; 
figures of man-headed bulls from Van in the British Museum have inlaid wings ; but it seems more 
likely that Urartu should have borrowed the practice from Assyria than vice versa. 

•'* There is little evidence in the treasure of any effective influence from such early Ionian jewellery 
as that found during the excavation of the Artemision at Ephesus (D. G. Hogarth and others, 
Excavations at Ephesus; the archaic Artemisia^ British Museum, 1908). Small ivory carvings found 
with the jewellery show more affinity to Scythic than to Persian art ; e. g. the couchant ibex and the 
boar (Hogarth, p. 163, no. 23 ; and pis. xxi. 5 and xxiii. 2. Cf. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 260). 
But the Ephesus jewellery contained small repoussd gold plaques for sewing on garments, thus 
illustrating a fashion common to Crete, Ionian Greece, and Asia (cf. the present Catalogue, nos. 26 ff.). 
The Ephesus finds are ascribed to a period rather before 700. 

* It should be remembered, however, that some of the Assyrian cylinders are of fine workmanship. 

* The Community of the Branchidae, placed by Xerxes in Sogdiana, consisted both of men and 
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Fig. 28. Archer of the guard, on the 
glazed brick frieze from Susa in the 
Louvre. (After Dieulafoy, Suae, pi. vii.) 


were in contact with barbarian.s sought to attract 
them by making objects of the forms affected 
by barbaric taste and reproducing upon them 
the subjects familiar to the purchasers.^ Thus 
they did not impose their will, but conformed 
to the customer’s desire ; and as long as 
they preserved this attitude their influence 
could not be directive. A few ornamental 
motives, however, penetrating Hither Asia from 
the Ionian littoral were adopted by Iranians, 
and appear upon objects oriental both in form 
and subject ; the border of the sheath (no. a 2 ) 
is an example of such percolation. Greek art 
did not obtain any commanding position in 
the interior of Asia until after the expedition of 
Alexander (cf. p. lx below). 

Smaller pbjccts of I’ersiaii character travelled 
far beyond the borders of the Empire. They 
found their way to the north of the Caspian ; 
graves in the Orenburg region dating from 
the sixth century and later have yielded Persian 
antiquities.''^ They penetrated even further to 
the north ; it is noted on another page (p. liii) 
that golil ornaments of Achacmenid style were 
discovered in barrows in Western Siberia (p. 1). 

ii. Scytlnc. Among the objects of Achacmenid 
Persian origin forming the bulk of the treasure 
arc a few ornaments representing the art most 
conveniently described as Scythic or Scytho- 
Siberian.'* It is not necessary for our present 
purpose to multiply facts with regard to the 
tribes styled by the Persians and Indians Saka 
(<Jaka), by the Greeks Scyths {^tciOai ) ; but 
some of the more essential must be mentioned, 
in order to explain the intrusion of ornaments 


created by this northern art among antiquities from Southern Iran. 


women, and was flourishing at the time of Alexander (Ouintus Curtins, vii. 5. 28-35). I^arius had 
established Harcaeans in Uactria (W. VV. 'Yaxw, Jourtt. of Hell. Studies, xxii, p. 269). 

' Cf. Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmeu, iii, p. 1 17, .and the tlraeco- Persian cylinders and scaraboid 
gems from South Russia (.Minns, Scythiuns and Greeks, p. 410). 

* RostovtzefT, Iranians and Greeks, pp. 122-4. 

’ Electrotypes of Scythic gold orn.aments from South Russia ni.ay be seen in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. A few small gold plaques from Kul-Oba are in the British 
Museum, Department of (Ircck and Roman Antiquities (Catalogue of Jewellery, 

1911, nos. 2104-7, pi. xl). 
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The general terms Scyth, Saka, and were used to donoU* the great groups 

of nomadic tribes holding the steppes of Central Asia and Suuthcrn Russia from 
the borders of China to the Carpathians. The Greeks knew them best through the 
Ionian and Milesian colonies on the shores of the lllack Sea, the Persians through 
their northern satrapies of llactria and Sogdiana. Both Greeks and Persians could 
distinguish a certain number of Scythic tribes; Herodotus has recorded names 



Fig 29, Ivory inlaid with lapis lazuli from Niinrud, in the British Museum. ( Art haeolof^iit, 

Iviii, p. 246.) 

learned by adventurous Greek traders ; the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius at 
Naksh-i-Rustam and Persepolis name for us certain groups which were brought into 
allegiance to the Persian Empire.’ Hut the great body of nomadic tribes ranging 
the steppes between the Altai and the Ural mountains was really unknown to the 
civilir.cd nations of antiquity. • The ethnological position of the Scythians is difficult 
to determine. Whatever the parent stock, by the time they first appeared in 
history they must have been a mixed race, to the making of which Uralo-Altaic 
and Iranian elements contributed their respective shares. They spoke an Iranian 
dialect, but there was probably a non-Iranian strain in their blood ; the description 
of Hippocrates,® who studied their physical characteristics, certainly suggests 
Mongolian affinities. It is impossible to localize with precision the tribes mentioned 
■ ‘ Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische Fehretie/s, pp. 18 ff. * Utpl diiiay, 24-30. 
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by *iIcroclotiis upon ihc evidence of Aristeas. Those of ‘Scythia* itself (the name 
j^iven to the south of Russia) were njiturally best known, through tlicir neighbourhood 
to the Greek colonics on the luixine. As to the tribes of the steppes east of the 
Urals and the Caspian a conjectural arrangement is possible, though the recorded 
names arc probably Greek versions of very different native originals ; the reader may 
consult the maps inside the covers of. Minns, Scythians and Greeks^ which suggest 
the approximate positions (cf. also his chapters iii~v). The names which appear in 



Tin. 30. (lold fish from Vctlcrsfeldc. (After F'lirtwiingler, Der Goldfmid von Vcttorsfeldc,) 


the inscriptions of Darius must represent large groups of tribes ; of these the nearest 
to the Bactrian frontier were the Saha tigrakhandd (Scyths wearing pointed caps), 
whose range should in part coincide with that of the Massagetac of Herodotus.^ 

Early in the seventh century n. c. Scythians had passed south of the Caucasus, 
and pressed westward into Russia, But their historic invasion of Asia Minor took 
place in the later part of this century, when, according to Herodotus, they dominated 

‘ The history and antiquities of the Scythians can best be studied in the following books, in which 
references to other works will be found : full bibliographies are given in the first three mentioned : 
E, II. Minns, Scythians and (Cambridge, 1913); M, Rostovlzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South 

Russia (Oxford, T921), and Scythia and the Bosphorus (Leningrad, 1925) ; M. Ebert, Sndrusslafid im 
Altcrium (Bonn and Leipzig, 1921); G. Borovka, Scythian Art (I.ondon, Benn Brothers, 1926); 
Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Reinach, Antiquites de la Russie wiridionale (Paris, 1891). The chapter by 
E. 11 . Minns in Cambridf^e Ancient History (iii, ch. ix) provides an excellent summary. 

All the passages relating to the Scythians in Greek and Roman writers were collected and 
published by V. V. Latyshev in the Zapiski (Transactions) of the Russian Archaeological Society, 
St. Petersburg, 1890-1904. The Chinese references are translated by E. H. Parker in The China 
Revie 7 a, vols. xxi-xxv. The Persian inscriptions at Behistun will be found in L. W. King and R. C. 
Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darius the Grent^ 1907* 

The most important passages in Herodotus and Strabo are as follows: Herodotus i. 6, 15, 16, 
103-6, 153, 201-16; ii. 103; iii. 93, 116; iv. 1-144; vi. 40; vii. 64. Strabo i. 1-3 ; ii. 5, 7; vii. 1-4; 
xi. I, 2, 6-8; xiii. 4, 8; xiv. I, 40. Diodorus Siculus treats of the Scythians in his Second Book. 
These authors are not original sources, Herodotus drawing his information from Aristeas of Proconnesos, 
whom he places about 680 B. c., Strabo depending upon Herodotus, Ephorus, Eratosthenes, and later 
authors. (Cf. Minns in Camhr, Ardent Hist, iii, p. 718.) 
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this region for twcnty-ciglit jears.' In the sixth century, when the great tiile of 
invasion had ceased to flow-, a vast .Scylhic /one cxleinled from l\ast to West to the 
north of the lands and seas of the (irt'cks and IVi’sians who were now in ]>erinanent 
contact with the nomadic tribes. We find the coniniercially-ininded (Irceks 
assiduously trading with the Scyth.s of the rich pl.iins in Southern Russia,- and the 
great kings including in the Persian armies those of the regions east of the Caspian.* 



Fk;. 31. (iold sheaih found at Vellersfcldc. (After Furtwiinylcr.) 


* li. R. Hall, Ancient History of the Nenr iurst, 6tli rd., p. 512. TIic Scyllis overran the 
Assyrian Empire and even pushed as far .as Egypt. In the sixth century they were poliiically su])jcr led 
by the Medes and Persians; in parts of Armenia and Eastern Anatolia they represented an important 
clement in the population down to much later limes. 

® KostovtzeflT, in Iraninns and Greeks^ describes the establishment hy the Scythians of South 
Russia of a state rich in corn and live stock, and able to expend large sums of money on foreign goods. 

® Cyrus and Darius alike failed to win a decisive victory when they invaded Scythic: territory, 
the former perhaps attacking to the east of the Caspian, his successor in South Russia. Some of the 
Scyths from the region of the Syr Daria were regarded as I*crsian vassals from the time of Darius, and 
fought in the armies next to their llactrian neighbours (Herodotus vii. 64, and cf. .Sarrc-Hcrzfcld, 
as aberoe) ; tlie Scyths of South Russia were never compicred hy the great kings, 'I'hey are described 
by Darius as Saka Taradardya (dwellers beyond the sea, i.c. the Caspian and Euxinc). For the 
Saka as known to Indiia see E. J. Rapson, in Cambridge History of India^ i, p. 564. 

g 
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Relations with the tribes occupying different parts of this zone remained for 
centuries a source, now of preoccupation, now of profit, to Persian, Greek, and 
Roman. Those with the Scythians of Russia, at the western end of the zone, were of 
longest duration ; they were not interrupted when the first invaders were overcome 
in the fourth and third centuries u. c. by fresh tribes from the Asiatic steppes. 
The new-comers, known as Sarmatians,' were probably set in motion by Mongolian 
pressure from the east. They reached the Don, and perhaps occupied the Kuban 
valley, in the latter part of the fourth century, making a further advance, and taking 
the country between the Don and Dnieper, in the century following ; they seem to have 
belonged to the same great ethnical division as the Scythians whom they displaced ; 
they certainly practised a kindred art. The Sarmatians dominated the south of 
Russia for about four hundred years, when the arrival of the more powerful 
Goths from the Baltic area placed them in a position of inferiority. 

The part of the Scythic zone to the north of the Oxus was disturbed by foreign 
invasion at an earlier date. In the second century ]>. C. the Saka about the Jaxartes 
were in great part* thrust south into Bactriaby the YiichChi from the East, afterwards 
knowft, from their principal tribe, as the Kushan (p. Ixii). In a few decades they 
were driven still furtlier south into Seistan, whence they finally advanced into the Indus 
valley (p. Ixii). Intruders must now have controlled the steppes north of the 
Oxus, and the continuity of the old relations with Persia may have been interrupted.® 

From the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, and the recorded statements of Greek 
travellers, we learn that the Scythic tribes were formidable in war and po.sscssed of 
much gold, largely employed in the adornment of their persons and their horses ; 
the dc.scription of Scythic manners and customs in Herodotus is of high interest. But 
the Greeks arc silent as to the manner in which these objects were fashioned and 
adorned ; doubtless to them Scythic ornament was the work of simple barbarism. 
All the greater was the surprise when archaeology, substituting scientific research for 
the tomb-plundering of the eighteenth century, gradually made known in our own 
times the existence of a most remarkable art, an art which in the eyes of modern 
criticism possesses an originality, a power of interpreting impression, and a decorative 
sense, in which Hellenistic art itself was often inferior. The long-continued investiga- 
tions of Russian scholars, chiefly in the south of their country, but also in regions 

* The name Sarmatian may originally have belonged to a loose confederation. Sarmatian tribes 
known to us included the Alans, Roxalans, lazyges, Aorsi, and Siraci (Rostovtzeif, Iranians and 
GVrrX’r, p. 114). Polybius mentions the Sarmatians as the enemies of the Scythians occupying the 
Crimea in 179. The long survival of the latter in this region was due to the fact that when the 
Sarmatians reached the Danube they came into contact with the Roman Empire, which now diverted 
their attention from their former adversaries. When the (loths moved westward at the time of the 
great migrations many Sarmatians joined them, accompanying them in their movement across Europe. 

* A residue may well have fled to the north and joined other Saka in West Siberia, with which 
region, as archaeology shows, they must have long maintained relations (p. lii). These Siberian Saka 
may well have belonged to the Sarmatian group, having themselves diverged northwards under the 
earlier Mongolian thrust which caused the main body to invade Russia. 

’ If the breach of continuity was complete, we have a further reason for assigning a relatively early 
date to the Scythic objects in the treasure (cf.p. lix). 
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further to the north and cast, have enriched the llcrinitagc Museum x^iih 
Scythic collections the splendour and arresting quality of which astonish every 
visitor seeing them for the first time. Their c.xcavations and publi.shed Reports 
provide a noteworthy example of the manner in which archaeology is able to 
fill gaps in knowledge which history has left untouched,' The light shed by 
the comparatix'e study of this abundant material has revealed a homogeneous 
Scythic culture diffusetl over the wludc vast area from the Dobruja and the 
Carpathians to the Yenisei and beyond. The recognition of this uniformity soon 
discredited the old belief that the steppes of Siberia were a barrier or obstacle 
defended by nature and wild men, and impermeable to the passage of civili/eil 
influences; in quite recent times the discoveries of e.xpcditions attached to that of 
Kozlov in northern Mongolia- have proved that, 
thanks to the coherence of the Scythic tribes, Greek 
motives from the colonics on the South Russian coast 
were still transmitted to these far regions about the 
beginning of our era, and were even imitated by local 
craftsmen in other materials by different technical 
methods. Rut these discoveries do more than reveal 
the accessibility of Siberia to Western influence from 
the Black Sea to North Mongolia. The presence of 
numerous Chinese objects, notably figured silk textiles, 
proves their site to have been upon, or near, a northerly 
trade-route to China, the e.xistcncc of which has been 
inferred by various .scholars from previous archaeo- 
logical evidence." This evidence was abundant for 
the time of the Ilan dynasty, within the duration of which these new Mongolian dis- 
coveries fall. During this period Sarmatian culture widely affected Chinese life in various 
directions, notably in military matters.* The Chinc.se now cepupped their cavalry .after 
the Sarmatian manner, and adopted the long Sarmatian .sword with jade guard and 
pommel.'' In the ornament of this equipment they were also imitative, m.iking 

* The early publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission were of the greatest value in 
making the nature of Scythic art known to the world, and the Russian Archaeological Society has 
produced work of equal quality. Minns, in the bibliography prefixed to his Styihitmsand ilrecks^ gives 
a list of the publications, and in reproducing illustrations from their pages gives in each ease a reference 
to the volumes from which they are severally derived. 

® Comptes rendusdes expMit ions pour Pcxploration dn Nord de la Monyolic rattatiu^es d PexpMi- 
iion Mongolo-Tibitaine de J\ A\ Kozlm*^ Leningrad, 1925. In this publication the article of greatest 
interest to the student of art-history is that of G. Horovka (pp. 23-40), accompanied by seventeen 
photographic illustrations, with seven added plates at the end of the book. 

® This route was complementary to the southern route through Chinese Turkestan, as to which so 
much has been learned from the well-known discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein, and of German and French 
explorers. 

* See M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, pp. 203 ff., and his article entitled Souih Kussut and 
China in Ar/thuse, April I924. He gives a bibliography, containing the titles of works by 13 . Laufer 
and others, dealing with the question. 

* Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Creeks^ p. 204. 



I'n;. 32. Bron/.c plaque from the 
Kuban. yCompU rendu, 1879, 
p. 136.) 
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for their own use plaques for belts and horse-trappings which reproduce Sarmatian 
forms. Two such plaques found in a Han grave, near the Great Wall in northern 
China, are now in the Metropolitan Museum at New York one has a slain horse, re- 
miniscent of the .Siberian plaques described immediately below, the other a horse attacked 
by two beasts of prey. Ornaments imported from Siberia were trciisured in China ; 
no. 191 in the pre.sent volume appears to be the original of an illu.stralion in an old 

Chinese archaeological work (see under no. 19T). These loans 
on the part of China from her western neighbours in no way 
affected the individuality of her national art. Like earlier 
loans from Scythic peoples under the Chou dyna.sty 
their efTect was but incidental, introducing motives only, 
and not changing the essential character of Chinese art 
as a whole." They serve, however, to complete the evidence 
as to the immense range of the northern Scythic art, the 
influence of which at the time of Sarmatian supremacy 
may be almost sai<l to have inade itself felt as far as 
the P.'icific on one side and the Atlantic on the other. 

Tlie great Scythic /.one was not traversed only from 
west to east ; it was also crossed by influences passing from south to north. Proof 
of this is derived from the discovery, at great distances apart, of objects bearing identical 
designs treated in the same way, and by the excavation in the north of objects charac- 
teristically southern in type, some of which must have thctnselves been made in the 
south, or by craftsmen who had travelled northward. An instance of the first kind is 
afforded by two ornaments, both now in the Hermitage Museum,^ but di.scovercd, 
the one in Siberia, the other at Maikop in the Kuban valley on the Russian side 
of the Caucasus. That found in Siberia is a gold plaque in openwork with turquoise 
inlay, that from the Kuban a silver-gilt girdle, with a plaque at the clasp bearing 
exactly the .same subject, the slaying of a horse by a gryphon. The treatment of 
this complex motive in the two cases is so alike that they must surely have been 
produced in the same locality. An instance of a .southern type appearing in the 
north occurs in the case of the magnificent gold collar, or necklet, with open ends 
terminating in lion-gryphons (fig. 34), found in West Siberia. The type of the 



Fig. 33. Hronze pI.'Kjuc with 
coiled linn from the Kuban 
{Compte rendu, ii!So,p. 13.) 


* Rostovtzeflf, pi. xxxi, 2 and 3 ; and p. 205. 

‘ Such motives are the head and eyes of the eagle-headed gryphon, the floral ending of animal 
extremities, the use of heraldic.ally confronted figures. 

’ The two are reproduced together by Rostovtzeflf, Iranians and Greeks, pi. xxv. Cf. also 
Rorovka, Scythian Art, pi. xlvi. It is true that if the Maikop belt dates from the time of Sarmatian 
occupation, and the makers of the Siberian gold ornaments were either Sarmatians or closely 
related to the Sarmatian group, a close similarity might be possible, even if communication between the 
two branches had for a lung time been interrupted. Rut the resemblance appears too close for this ; 
it is more natural to suppose that communication was maintained, perhaps by way of the Kama and 
Volga. The girdle in the Rritish Museum, obtained from Rulgaria, is inlaid with red pastes in exactly 
the same way as the Maikop example, and must belong to the same art, though the subject on the 
plates at the clasp (fig. 36) is artistically inferior. 
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monsters is that of Acliaemcnid Persian art, and the troalincnl i)f the cloisons upon 
their necks is so exactly that of our no. 1 16, tliat wo cannot iiuaj’ine the two 
ornaments to be separated by any orcat interval of lime ; it may be eonchulcd that 
the gold collar travelled north from the Persian border, perhaps from Paetria, or that 
a craftsman from the south, migrating to Siberia, theie e.iriied on his old traditions.' 
It would therefore seem that intcicuur.se was maintained, on the one h.md, between 



Fir.. 34. Gold coll.'ir from .Siberia in the 1 Icnnita;»t‘. (Minns, ih'n f. s, lij;. i.SS, p. yyz 

after J*ridik.) 

I’crsia and West Siberia, on the other, between West Siberia and llic l\ul>an ; " 
there can have been no jjrcatcr obstacle to llic cnnnminicalitms which cul across the 
zone than to those following the direction of its length. It is llie line of coniiniini- 
cation between south and north which has the greater interest for us in connexion 
with the Scythic objects in the treasure. 

* Other examples of cloisonne inbiying are found among the SilKiian ornaments, some nf ibein 
probably representing local work. The best, such as the l)ird of prey holding a swan (Knnd.ikov, 
Tolstoi, and Reinach, p. 381, tig. 334), may bear the same relation to ( onlcmporaiy A< IiaciiM nid ail as the 
collar itself. Rut, as Minns observes (Si vihians and (sneks, p. 273), the execution of the platjnc repre- 
senting an eagle holding a wild goat in its talons (his fig. 192) i.s nut so go*)d ; the ( loisonm* techniriue dues 
not seem to have appc.ilcd to the .Scythic tribes in the same way as the simpler method of embedding 
the stones in cavities cut out of the metal base, though the Sarmatians conlinued to use boih inefbod.s 
in Russia. 

* This influence probably passed first along the course of the Kama and Volga. There in.iy also 
have been direct communication between the Scyths of South Russia and those east of the Caspiani 
round the head of that sea. 
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Tlic nature of tins widely extended Scythic art has now been so adequately 
described in the pages of Minns, Rostovtzeff, Horovka, and others that it is only 
necessary to mention its more salient features in so far as they tend to explain these 
objects.^ In the first place, it was narrowly limited in subject: it was an animal art. 
A few plant-elements were borrowed from Persia and Greece, but never truly 
assimilated; ‘geometric’ ornament was only approached by an indirect and uninten- 
tional way, through the complete degeneration of animal forms, the process being 
the same, if not carried so far, as in the case of many peoples in Africa, Oceania, 
and America whose art is known to the student of ethnography. I'he most 
remarkable characteristic of this animal art is a combination of naturalism with 
a stylization wholly indifferent to natural conditions. The naturalism is based 
upon long and intimate familiarity with the animals presented. Their features 
and habits were decjily implanted in the memory of the artists, who give vivid 
memory-pictures of each creature in repose or action, entirely disregarding the 
processes of reflection or calculation ; wc have instant renderings of the animals 
at rest, in rapid motion, or in conflict, wholly untrue to leisured observation 
or to Icason, yet conveying to the spectator the impression of moments plucked 
as it were from the very life. The strange contrast between these vivid present- 
ments, and figures impossibly distorted, or even dismembered, is presumably to be 
explained by complete absorption in decorative effect. Where effectiveness of 
pattern required it, or where a void space had to be filled, anatomical proprieties 
were abandoned without a thought, and the whole animal or its limbs might be 
contorted, or doubled up, or twisted until the decorative sense was satisfied. We 
see this principle at work in the case of no. 23, where the deer-legs given to the body 
of the lion-gryphon are intricately bent until the filling of the surface ifleascd the 
designer’s eye. In some of its developments this art awakens almost startling 
reminiscences of the Minoan. Direct contact of the two is inconceivable ; but the 
early Greek colonists of Western Asia Minor may possibly have introduced Cretan 

* The question of its origin lies beyond our scope, but .a few points may be noted. The oldest 
examples known have been found in the Kuban and South Russia. Rut these examples, for instance 
those discovered at Kelermcs and Kostromskaya Stanitsa, represent an art already fully develoiied. 
As the first Scythic tribes to invade Russia came from the stepyies of Central Asia adjoining the 
Altai, a region famed for its wealth of gold and other metals, it has been commonly assumed that this 
central region was the original home of the style, and that from here it spread northward down the 
valleys of the Irtish and Yenisei, eastward towards China, and westward towards Russia (cf. RostovtzefT, 
Iranians and Greeks^ p. 197). Rbrovka, on the other hand (Scythian Art), suggests that it began as 
a primitive art of wood and bone in the north of Siberia, gradually learning to translate its forms into 
terms of metal ns it moved south towards the central mountain mass. The hypothesis would account 
for the popularity of northern animals (e.g. the elk .'ind bear) in Scythic art, and it explains certain 
technical details (p. Ivii). For Roruvka the Altai region is not the cradle of the art, but the great 
centre of its expansion when it had attained maturity. He assigns ;in early dale to the bronze art of 
Minusinsk, placing the transition from bronze to iron in that region in the seventh century n. c., and 
comparing bird-heads on daggers with those carved in bone, from Kelermcs. An early date for the 
Minusinsk discoveries would accord well with his theory of origins; but other authorities regard the 
Minusinsk objects as belonging to a much later time (cf. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 241 ff.; 
Rostovtzelf, as above). 
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types which Iravclled into the interior. While the Scylliians wore still in Hither 
Asia, religions ceremonial in Syria was strongly inlhiencc«l !)>• Cretan trarlition ; 
conceivably, artistic motives might have travelled by the same course, and through 
some appeal to the fancy of the .Scythians, have fmind a pl.icc aim«ng tlu ir disigiis. 
The alternative would be to siippo.se wholly independent invention by peopli s of two 
races, separately moved to nnder natural objects in the same impussionistic way.* 
The appearance of inconsistency in the treatment of nature runs throue.h the 
whole of Scylhic art. We sec, hero, a species rendered to the life, then; animals 
disintegrated and their limbs or characteristic features tr.msposed. I’.irts .are used 
for the whole : a bird’s hcail, or merely an ej e and beak, reiiresenl the bird 
(cf. no. 3«;). Forms of beasts arc I'longated until they liecome unrecogni/.ible to 
any but the trained eye (cf. no. 144). Small representations of be.ists .are placed, 
like charges, upon blank spaces on the bodies of larger figures, as in the c.ise of 
the deer from Kul-Oba.“ 'Ihc adaptation of aniin.al forms to the contour .and 
.surkicc of ornaments and trappings is managed with a skill which comm.mds our 
admiration (cf. nos. 1 1 1 and 1 90). 

The transposition of limbs or features naturally led to tlu! production of montilrotis 
shapes; we sec, for in.stancc, leonine bodies with antlers, e.ach tine of which ends in' 
a ‘ beak-head and the strange gryllus-like f.mta.sy from one of the .Seven Hrotlu rs 
barrow.s.'* In their origin these hybrids must be distinguished from the traditional 
monsters of ancient Mesopotamian art which themselves had r iitered .Scylhic territory 
as early as the seventh century l!.c., and had been assimilated by the Scylhic cr.afts- 
man : • in the one ca.se the monstrous form was created bj- the play of a fancy intent 

* M. Salomon Kcinach many years (AVr, Anh. xxxvi pp. 216, 2.J0 ; c:f. Miim.s, p. 262) 

drew attention to the curious fact that the so-called flying >*allop was known only to ihv. (.lutans and 
the Scythians, and was not again used in any art until the close of the eighicenlh century. Iliil the 
flying gallop is not the only motive peculiar to the two peoples ; we must aild the unnatural slewing 
round of the hind quarters, so that while the forelegs arc upon the ground the hind legs ar(? in the air, 
which occurs on Cretan gems (cf, the ring, no. ill). The reverted pfisition of the hc.id, found in early 
Ionian art, is another common feature, though this being found on much oklercylinder.s fioin Klain does 
not provide evidence of equal value. The theory of an indirect connexion between Minoan and Sf;>thic 
art would be further supported if there is more than chance in the agreement between a subject upfui 
a textile found in Mongolia and Cretan leprcsentations of sacred high plac es. With the fabric on 
which it occurs were other textiles decorated with Hellenistic subjects such as were popular in Olhia 
towards the beginning of the Christian era ; we have to decide whether a much more ancient motive won 
so great a popularity as to enjoy an astonishingly late revival, or whether the likeness depends on co- 
incidence. For the Mongolian textiles see (}, liorovka, Comptes rnulm des Expi^tfitions pour 
Vexphratiofi du Nord dc la Moui^olie, as above, p. 33, and ligs., especially fig. 1 2. 

* Minns, as above, fig. 98, on p. 203. Cf. also the objects from VTtlcrsvcldc (above, fig. 30), where 
the Greek artist has imitated this Scylhic peculiarity. 

* Horovka, Scythian Art, pi. xx. The last tine of the antlers of the Kul-f)ba detrends in a rani’s 
head. The tines of the antlers of the deer fiom Axyutinsly all end in birds’ heads (Minns, Stythians 
and Greeks, p. 181). 

* Minns, Scythiapis and Greeks, fig. 1 1 1, p. 211 ; RoslovtzcflT, Iramans and Greeks, pi. xiii, d. 

® The monsters may have begun in the Sumerian civilization; Kostovtzeff lias pointed out that 
some of the features characterizing the Scythic derivatives already existed at a remote period (Iramans 
and Greeks, p. 192). Their northward path lay through Habylon, Assyria, and Persia. 'I hc most 
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only upon decoration ; in the other a deliberate religious or prophylactic idea had 
prompted the invention. But when once the Mesopotamian monster reached Scythic 
soil its old significance was lost and it became a mere constituent of decorative design ; 
Scythic art is of all arts the most entirely divorced from intellectual control. 

It was an art which might borrow foreign elements, but in doing so did not abandon its 
own style. The monsters of Hither Asia it was able to employ with effect, because 
they could be readily incorporated in a decorative system confined to the treatment of 
animals. It was otherwise in the ease of motives introduced through Hellenic channels^ 
except, perhaps, a few of early (ircck origin, which were confined to animals, and lent 
themselves to a schematic style. Its contact with Greek art of the advanced fifth century 
and later was less happy. Here the naturalism differeef in spirit from its own ; and 


r 



I'lc. 35. Clasp of a silver-gilt Samiatianj belt inlaid with red stones, from Bulgaria (British Museum). 
The bent neck of the eagle forms a hook which, passing through the jaws of the boar, fastens the belt. 

when it adopted Greek plant-motives, however formal, it did so without understand- 
ing : combinations of dismembered limbs and details of palmettos produced a grotesque 
a.sscmbl.igc of disi)arnte elements in which the old unity of feeling is lost.’ In no. 190 
the introduction of plant-elements is more skilful and less incongruous than is usually . 
the case. Where, as in the south of Russia, Scythic and Sarmatian art .was subjected 
to continual Greek influence the style was contaminated ; but the action of Hellenistic 
art was merely negative or destructive ; it hastened the natural decadence which had 
crept in with the course of the centuries.® During its period of contact with Greek and 
Graeco-Roman culture, the art of the Scyth and the Sarmatian underwent the same 

popular in Central Asia was the lion-gryphon, which is held to be the ancestor of the Chinese dragon, 
and must have entered China under the Chou dynasty. 

' For examples of these cf. Minns, figs. 83, 109, &c. ; Kostovtzeff, fig. 22, p. 196; Borovka, 
Scythian Art, pi. viii. 

' Something of the same kind may have occurred to the north of the Oxus during the period of 
Greek influence in Bactria, after the time of Alexander; but here the influence was probably lesS 
intensive, so that Scytho-.Siberian art was better able to preserve its integrity. 
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experience as that of other barbaric peoples subjected to the same influences. In pro* 
povtion as it welcomed what the southern arts had to offer, it hastened the internal 
causes of decay. Hut to the last it showed ^rcat powers of resistance, and by its 
association with the destiny of the early Teutonic tribes exerted a posthumous 
influence among the foreign peoples of the West. It may also have contributed to 
that revolution in the principles <jf ornament which sprcail so rapidly through the 
Roman Kmpjrc from the first century of our era. 

The chief medium of Scythic art as wc know it is cast or beaten metal, bron/e or 
gold ; but much carved bone has survived, with a smallt?r proportion of wood, 'rhe 
suggestion has already been noted that the art may have begun with wood, I)onc, and 
elk horn, and there is plausibility in the argument that the stylistic treatmeiU was 
originally conceived in terms of wood-carving. 

The slanting or bevelled surface by which one 
plane pas.ses into another is characteristic of 
work boldly cut in soft wood with a sharp 
bladc.^ This method admirably suited the 
needs of an impressionist art which saw objects 
in contour, with their parts sharply contrasted 
in light and shade, or clash of colour, rather 
than as shapes modelled by imiierceptible 
gradation, and passing into .several planes. 

Hence the aesthetic need and the technical 
method were in full harmony ; and when the 
Scyths came to use metal as frequently as 
wood and bone, they retained the original effect 
of carving, by casting their plaques from carved 
models, the slanting .'surfaces of which met at 
an obtuse angle. 'Hu’s is very apparent in 
some of the earliest and most intcre.sting of 

Scythic gold ornaments, the feline beast found at Kclcrmcs on the Kuban, which may 
date from the close of the seventh century n.c.,^ and the couchant deer from Koslrom.skaya 
Stanitsa, also one of the earliest examples of Scythic art in Russia. ’* On the limbs of 



Fig. 36. Inlaid ornament with lour liorsc.s’ 
heads; obtained with the bell, (i^. 35. (Cf. 
M inns, Styf/itivts 57, p. 1 ) 


^ As noted above, Horovka compares this wood-carving with that executed by Russian peasants 
to-day. In the case of reliefs in thin gold, he believes that the gold was pressed over the surface of 
wood-carvings, which were not removed ; he draws attention to cases in which the wood has partially 
survived beneath the gold, having been left in position. Thicker plaques were naturally cast; though 
here too the original model may have been of wood. 

* Rostovtzeff, Iranians ami Greeks^ pi. ix; G, Horovka, Scythian Ari, pi. xii ; J. Strzygowski, 
.Altai-Iran^ p. 140. Strzygowski in this work brings out the aesthetic importance of this bevelled 

carving, called by him SchriigsehniU (slant-carving), a belter term than the Kerhschnitt or Keilschniii^ 
formerly used by German archaeologists. Such carving, with its glancing effects from polished, 
sloping surfaces, was freely adopted in Europe in later Roman times, probably through Sarmatian 
influence. The Sarmatians introduced it into early Teutonic art, where it is freely used on brooches, 
of various types. 

* Minns, fig. 129, p. 226 ; Borovka, pi. 1. 

h 
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these beasts the passage from the higher to the lower plane is by bevelling, exactly 
as in the case of those carved by a sharp knife in a soft wood.* 

The Kclermcs ornament illustrates equally well the production of bright Scythic 
colour-contrast by inlays of semi-precious stones or other material. The ear is outlined 
by amber set in cells, and this, like the similar inlays on another gold ornament from the 
same hnd, is an early example of that embedding in gold of coloured substances, usually 
turquoises, which first became widely popular in those parts of the Scythic-Siberian area 
adjoining the Persian frontier, and then passed into West Siberia and South Russia. In 
the latter area it was highly developed by the Sarmatians, to whom, and not to the Goths, 
belongs the credit of introducing the method to the early Teutonie tribes in Europe. 
The earlier Scyths, though acquainted with coloured inlay through such examples as those 
from Kclcrmes, do not appear to have produced this kind of work to any great extent. 
The Sarmatians, however, freely employed this mode of decoration, not only embedding 
the stones, but also setting thcjn in cloisons (cf. p. liii). As noted above, they may have 
started on their westerly migration from a region between the Oxus and West Siberia,and 
therefore to have lived upon the line of Achaemenid influence from Bactria to the north ; 
they may even have been neighbours and kinsmen of the tribes about the Jaxartes, to 
whom we assign the ornaments in the Oxus treasure. While the first Scythic invaders of 
Europe had set out before the rise of Achaemenid power, the Sarmatians probably left 
Asia at a time when it was still in being. If, as seems probable, we are right in assuming 
that the great development of orfivrerie cloisonnie took place in the Persia of 
Achaemenid times, the difference in taste between the earlier Scyths and the 
Sarmatians is readily explained. At the same time the Scythic objects in the treasure, 
already remarkable as coming from a part of the steppes hardly represented by other 
archaeological discovery, command a new interest, for although the inlaid stones once 
enriching them arc lost, the cavities which remain prove their participation in this 
method of enhancing the brilliance of gold by colour. They are seen to form one of 
the early links in the long chain connecting the orfHrerie cloisonnie of Iran, 
Mesopotamia, and perhaps even of Egypt, with that of the Goths, the Franks, and the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

It is among Scythic objects from West Siberia “ that the examples of this art in the 

' Another good example is a bronze torque, said to be from Perm, from the Stroganov collection 
(Horovka, as above, pi. xlii). 

- The important collection from Siberia in the Hermitage owes its finest examples to an expedi- 
tion sent by Peter the (ireat to obtain specimens of the gold ornaments then being plundered from the 
tumuli in the valleys of the Ishim and the Irtysh by the Russian colonists. For modern accounts of 
them see K. 1 1. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 253, 271 IT., with a series of illustrations ; Kondakov, 
Tolstoi, .and Keinach, Antiquith de la Rttssie M/ridionale, pp. 361 ff., also with a good series of illus- 
trations; Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 104 ff. ; G. Borovka, Scythian 
Art. The older books are Witsen, Noord en Dost Tartarye ; Messerschmidt, MSS. of the 
Acad, of Sciences of St. Petersburg ', Weber, Das 7 ‘erdnderte Russland, 1721-1739; P. J. von 
Strahlenberg, Description of Siberia and Great Tartary, London, 1736, p. 364; J. Bell, Travels 
from S. Petersburgh to various parts of Asia, Edinburgh, 1806, p. 154. The accounts of Witsen 
and Messerschmidt ate reprinted by A. A. Spitsyn in Transactions of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Soc., Russo-SIav section, viii (1906), p. 227, with inventories of objects sent to the Tsar 
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Oxus treasure find their closest affinities, and not among the latest of the group, init 
aniong those to which an early date may be attributed ; it was suggested above 
(p. liii) that the gold collar or necklet (fig. 34) fi)iind in Siberia, and resembling in 
style no. 116 in this Catalogue, cannot be far rcmovcil from it in date. In the treat- 
ment of the sunk cavities on the flanks of the monsters, this collar resembles other 
objects from Siberia, and also the aigrette (nt>. 23) and gold ring (no. in) in our 
treasure; these other Siberian objects appear to be later than the c^fllar itself, but 
some of them not much later. It is with these that the lion-giyi)hon of no. 23 
is probably contemporary; it retains so many features of its Persian prototype, 
recognizably, if inaccurately, rendered, that if not ascribed to the close of the fifth 
century B. C. it may well belong to the earlier part of the century following ; * we see 



from nos. 144-3, and kindred objects found in Siberia and Russia, the kind of 

degeneration which befell the Iranian monster when it passed beyond the effective 
range of Persian influence ; and for these kindred objects the second century I’*. ('. is 
the latest suggested date. P'urther, the cavities on the flank of no. 23 arc placed at 
points significant for the organic structure of the creature, or for the accentuation of 
its musculature; in this deliberate accentuation of important points the earlier Scythic 
craftsman carried on a tradition of great antiiiuity in Hither Asia. The disposition 
in no. 23 nearly resembles that of no. 116; it translates into colour the sculptural 
treatment of the Assyrian reliefs, where the emphisis is always controlled by 
anatomical considerations. It is very different on the other hand, from the haphazard 
and illogical sprinkling of inlaid stones over the surface of Siberian ornammts, the 
style of which suggests a time when the original anatomical relation was forgotten or 
misunderstood.'^ We see, however, from figures on textiles that reminiscences of the 
earlier tradition survived Into, and beyond, Sassanian times. 

in 1716. An interesting early account of ^Tartarian Antiquities* in the form of a letter from 
P. Deniidoif, is given in the second volume of Archaeohj^ia (Soc. of Antiquaries of London), ii, p. 272, 
with several plates engraved by Basire. The Roman coins found in West Sil)cria, apparently at 
the time of Peter, are recorded by Witsen: they arc those of the emperors Nero, tialb;!, and (mrdian. 
For the antiquities from Minusinsk see A. M, Tallgrcn, Collection Tovosline des antiquitts prdhist, 
consenf^es chez le Dr, Karl Hedman^ Helsingfors, 1917 ; F. R. Martin, du bronze au Mush de 
Minoussinsk, Cf. also Minns, as above^ pp. 241 ff. 

' The ears of the gryphon-head on a gold diadem from Kclermcs resemble those of our example, 
and this object was found in a tomb of early date (Pharmakovsky in Archaolo^srischer Anzciifer for the 
year 1904, p. 57 ! in Jahrbuck des K, Deutschen Arch, Inst,), 

^ The plaques marked by an irregular profusion of stones are precisely those in which other indica- 
tions of late date occur; for instance, in some of these Siberian plaques human figures are introduced, 
a feature very unusual, if not unprecedented, In Scythic ai t of the centuries before the Christian era. 
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'J'hc Scytho-Siberic'in objects in the Oxus Treasure form a link between the gold- 
smith’s craft of Achaemcnid Persia and that of Western Siberia. Hut ethnological 
probability and archaeological evidence alike connect the makers of the Siberian 
ornaments with the Sarmatians. To this people the makers of the Oxus ornaments 
may lirive been akin, if, as above suggested, the tribal group to which the Sarmatians 
belonged had lived as their neighbours in the Central Asian steppes long before 
the western movement to Russia began.^ The relations between the makers of the 
Oxus ornaments, both with Persian and Sarmatian culture, and those between the 
Sarmatians and the early Teutonic tribes in Kurope, bring home to us the impressive 
extent and unity of the ancient Scythic art. 


r I. OT H ER E A RLY M ETA L-WORK 

The objects of various origin and period falling under this heading arc only in part 
included in the Franks Request, to which, however, belong the early series of silver 
ves.sels from l‘!rzingan in Armenia (nos. 178-86); important examples of Sassanian 
origin or affinity (nos. 207 11), and the interesting bowl (no. 205), the ornament of 
•which is related to that in one of the caves at Ajanta. The examples not in the first 
edition represent acquisitions almo.st all of which have been made since the death of 
Sir A. Franks. They include Scytho-Siberian objects (nos. 190-2); the fine 
Hactrian axe and lion (nos. 193, 194); the silver dish from Hadak.shan (no. 196), and 
a .series of di.shes, bowls, and other objects from the regions within and without the 
North- West frontier of India, the art of which reflects the obscure interaction of Greek, 
Persian, and Hindu influences (nos. 198-204); and the fine Sassanian dish (no. 206), 
with a later example of this art, the di.sh (no. 210) ornamented with the bird-tailed 
monster characteristic of the Sa.ssanian period. The attribution of some among these 
additions is certain ; in the case of others it is conjectural. In order the better to 
weigh the probabilities where uncertainty exists, it is essential to bear in mind the 
course of events in Bactria and the countries about the Indian border from the fall of 
the Achaemcnid Kmpire to the Arab conquest of Persia in the seventh century, and 
to recall the influences affecting their art. 

With the invasion of Alexander the history of Bactria entered upon a new phase, 
destined to give the country an importance which it had never before possessed as a 
Persian satrapy, and of much significance in the history of art. After reaching Balkh, 
the conqueror spent some time in subduing the country, and in quelling revolts which 
broke out in the rear of his advance. He pressed far to the north of the province, 
founding his colony of Alcxandreschate (Khojend) beyond the Jaxartes. He wintered 
at Balkh in 329-328 B.C., but had still further revolts to quell before, in 327, he set 
out on his march into India.*-^ His failure to penetrate further than the Punjab, his 

' The tribes of this region, as already noted, must have been in the region of the Massagetac of 
Herodotus, and the Saka tigrakhauda of the inscriptions of Darius. 

® At the time of his death in 323 twenty-thousand of his soldiers had already been settled as 
colonists in Bactria. As this policy of land-settlement was followed by the Seleiicid kings, we infer 
that the Greek and Macedonian element was a large one and formed the nucleus of the Greek and 
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unwilling return, and his premature death, are matters of general history. Jlis 
successors were unable to hold his vast dominions logclhor, and the indc[)cndent part 
of*Bactria as a Greek kingdom in mid- Asia followed upon the revolt of Diodotus from 
the House of Seleucus about 2",o n. c., the secession of Pai thia taking place at much 
the same time. The Greek kingdom maintained itself more than a lumdivd years 
north of the Hindu Kush, until overrun, soon aftc'r the midille (^f the second century, 
by Saka from the region of the Syr Daria.* Gri*ck political power in northern 
Bactria now came to an end, though it survived to the south of the Hindu Kush 
(p. Ixii), the upper Kabul valley being held for another hundred years, \mtil about 
the middle of the first century U.C. The (iretk kingdom was never subdued by 
Parthia, Avhich empire acted as a great barrier, cutting it off from communication with 
the Hellenistic world. The works of art attributed to it under its free kings, chiefly 
coins, show that in its remote and isolated position it ijreserved (Jreck traditions with 
remarkable fidelity.^' It has been truly said that nothing in Hellenic annals, rich as 
they are in romance, can appeal to the imagination more than the fortunes of these* 
Bactrian kings. ‘ 

The India with which this metal-work is connected is only the extreme north-west 
corner of the country: the Punjab and Sind, with the addition of Gandhara anil the 
upper Kabul valley. So freiiuently was the Punjab invaded in early times, i]mi it 
ceased to be fully Indian ; the real India, which held its own against foreign inllucnccs, 
began to the east of the land watered by the h'ivc Rivers. 

Achaemcnid power was felt in this part of the world in the reign of Cyrus, who 
coniiucrcd Bactria and (jandliiira. But the inscriptions at J^crscpolis and Naksh-i- 
Rustam show that it was Darius who, early in his reign, advanced his frontiers to the 
valley of the Indus.'* Persian dominion lasted to the end of the Achaemcnid em[)ire, 
but the territory of the Grtat King never extended further to the east. Relatively 
small though it was in comparison to the vast empire of which it formed part, the 
Indian satrapy was exceedingly valuable owing to its wealth in gold; it is .said to 

ircek populaiiun from wliicli the later (ircck kingdom of Ikictria derived its stren;^lh. \<i wide 
ethnical division scpiiratcd the Greeks and the I’ersians, .and the followers of Alexander imitated their 
leader's example by in.arryinj? the women of (he country. There was little racc-anta}»onism ; Persians 
and Modes held liij»h office .as tjovernors; Iranian soldiers fou||»ht in the Macedonian armies. 

’ The Saka held Uaclria for less than half a century, bcinj^ displaced by a branch of the Yiich Chi 
about 124 n.c. (p.vxivi). These Saka belonged to the great Scythic family, so long in contact with the 
Persian Empire. The Yiieh Chi are now held to have been in the m.ain Indo-Kuropcans (cf. II. 
Cordier, de la Chinc^ 1920, p. 225). 

• Scleucia on-the Tigris, though less remote, showed a similar fidelity. It was jirobably made the 
seat of a viceroy by the Seleucides in the first h.alf of the third century (G. Macdonald in VVie 
Cambrid^rc History of Jndia^ i, p. 432). It probably exerted no sm.all influence upon Irani.in art(cf. p. Ixix). 

’ G. Macdonald, Cadibr. Hist, of India^ i, p. 461. Hadrian Greek coins arc treated in eh. xvii by 
Dr. Macdonald, and in eh. xxii by Prof. Rapson,and are illustrated in pis. iii and iv. The portrait heads 
of some of the kings are of admirable quality, and have been compared with the fine work of the 
Italian Renaissance., 

^ Williams Jackson, in Cambr, Hist, of India, i, p. 334. Halkh, in Hactria, seems to have been in 
early times the basis for Persian administration in India, and the gold paid by that country as 
tribute must have passed through that city. 
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have paid a tribute of three hundred and sixty talents of gold dust, an important 
contribution to the revenue of any State ; ' the ancient Taxila (Takshasila) was 
probably the most important city within its bounds.- 
Before the Gracco-Bactrian kingdom had lasted a century, its rulers had cast their 
eyes eastward to India, and the disintegration of the Maurya Empire of Magadha after 
the death of Asoka (c. 236 n.c.) gave them the opportunity of once more carrying 
Greek arms to the Indus/* Demetrius, son of Kuthydemus and son-in-law of Antiochus 
the Great, invaded the Punjab and Sind, there establishing a Greek dominion. Some 
years later (before 162 n.c.), h-ucratides, a rival, who began by seizing Bactria itself 
during the absence of Demetrius, followed up his success by taking the greater part of 
his Indian possessions, including Taxila. From these two kings descended tw'o royal 
houses, the successors of Eucratides holding the Kabul valley, those of Eulhydemus and 
Demetrius ruling in the Eastern Punjab.^ Greek rule at Taxila lasted for a century, 
but the city, together with the lower Kabul valley, was taken by the Scytho-Parthians 
from Seistan about 85-80 u. c."* The last kingdoms of the Punjab were overcome 
about twenty years later by the second Scytho-Parthian king, Azes I.® The con- 
querors did not hold their Indian dominions for more than a century and a half. 
The Kushan, the ruling tribe of their old enemies, the Yiieh Chi who had driven them 
out of Bactria, had now given a name to the royal line in that country, and the whole 
l)Coplc became known as the Kushana, or Kushan. Perhaps as early as A.n. 35 they 
advanced into the Kabul valley, and within the next twenty years they put an end to 
Scytho-Parthian domination in India, though communities of Saka continued to lead 
their old life, and arc mentioned in Indian inscriptions for some centuries.^ 

' Though India was so rich in gold, and though it has always been famous for its jewellery, the 
art of its goldsmiths does not seem to have inlluenccd that of the countries lying to the west. 

“ Though some of the Jatakas refer to Taxila as a capital city of Gandhara (J. Marshall, Guide io 
Taxila (Calcutta, 1918), p. 9). Lower Gandhara, the kingdom of PushkalavatT, included both the lower 
Kabul valley and the territory to the west of the Indus. The exploration of Taxila, conducted by 
Sir John Marshall, has been described by him in the Annual Reports of the Director-General of 
Archiuology (Calcutta, 1912 to 1921), and in his short Guide to Taxila^ Calcutta, 1918. The buildings 
discovered date from a later time and^are ascribed to the Scytho-Parthian period. It was at Taxila 
that Alexander divided the treasures which he bad captured from the Persians. 

^ After Alexander’s death, territory in the Punjab, including Taxila, had been held for some time 
by his successors. But Seleucus in 305 n.c. ceded to Chandragiipta (the Sandracottus of the Greeks) 
the Kabul valley and Taxila, together with Northern Baluchistan. The evidence of the coins shows 
that before the foundation of the Bactrian kingdom there was a busy life on both sides of the Indian 
frontier (G. Macdonald in Camhr, Hist, of India^ i, p. 434). Antiochus I and II had remained on 
friendly terms with India ; Megasthencs the Seleucid ambassador repeatedly visited Chandragupta’s 
court at Pataliputra on the Ganges {c, 310-305). Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt (285-246) also sent 
an envoy to India (/^/V/., p. 554). 

* E. J. Rapson, Ancient Hist, of India, p. 128, and Camb, Hist, of India, i, p. 554. 

•’ The principal discoveries in the recent excavations at Taxila date from the Scytho-Parthian 
period (Marshall, Cambr, Hist, of India, i, p. 246). 

^ Freshly minted coins of this king were found in the tope at Bimaran with the gold reliquary- 
casket mentioned below. 

Rapson in Cambr, Hist, of India, p. 585. Saka princes seem even to have governed small states 
under the Kushan kings, to whom they stood in a feudal relation. The last Saka king, Gondophares, 
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By A.D. 64 the Kiishaii had widely extended their rule in \oith-\Vcstern India,* 
and for a century and a half they remained the predominant power from Bacti ia to 
the Punjab. During this period they were the patrons of the Gracco-lhiddhist art of 
the Kabul valley, best known as the Gandhara sculptures; - this fact alone shows that 
neither Greek nor native Indian art sufifered under their rule. Their first king, Kiijula 
Kadphises, may have been a nominal Buddhist. Vima Kadphiscs ccrtainlj' dallied 
with the faith, and Kanishka became its Clovis.‘*‘ But in A.D. 22^ Ardashir. the first 
Sassanian king, overcame the Kushan in liactria, leaving them independent only in 
the Kabul valley and in the Punjab. About seventy years later they were obliged to 
accept Sassanian suzerainty even in these territories. The evidence as to this has 
recently been made known by the deciphering of inscriptions of King Narsch (A. D. 
293-302) at Paikuli.^ It had long been noted that their coinage in North-West India 
begins to show Sassanian influence, but the suspected invasion of India by Persian 
kings had not been proved.^ It appears from the inscription that in 2S4 Bahrain 
(Vahran) II (276-293) conquered the whole of Sakastana because it had .su[jportcd 
a rising of his brother Hormizd ; he established his son Ikdiram 1 1 1 (293) as viceroy. 
But the phrase ‘the whole of Sakastana’ should imply all the old territory of the Scytho- 
Parthians in the valley of the Indus, as well as those in Baluchistan.'^ The Sassanian 
king would therefore now include in his dominions the whole region from the mouths 
of the Indus up to the Kabul valley and the Punjab, still left to the later Kushan, 
though apparently these princes were soon reduced to the position of feudatorie.s.^ 

founder of Kandahar {(ioniiopiuniia)^ and reputed protector of the apostle Thomas, reij^ned about 
A.D. 45. In Sind, Mahva, and other rej^dons south and south-east of the I’linjaij, Saka salrajis held 
their provinces until (lupta limes (p. Ixv). 

‘ Kapson, as above^ p. 584. The extension of Kushan rule is mentioned by Chinese aulborilies. 

^ A. Koiithcr, L'Arf Grico-P»ouiidhiqu€ du Gandhara^ ii (Taris, 191S), pp. 410, 444, places the 
conversion of North-West India and Gandhara to lUiddhisin in the middle of the third ( entury is.i:., 
while Graeco- liactrian kings held Gandhara and were extending their power in the Punjab. 'Phis 
conversion explains the wonderful union of Greek form and Buddhist motive in the sculptures (p. 45«S). 

^ Foucher, as above, p. 420. Fouchcr places Kanishka, whose period has been much disputed, 
between A.D. So and no (p. 514). It is no more to be supposed that Kanishka was a wholly admirable 
Buddhist than that Clovis was a perfect Christian, but each king protected and fostered the religion 
which he adopted. 

* Paikuli is in Kurdistan, on the south slope of the Zarda Kiaw, where the ascent over the |)ass over 
the Khoratan range begins. The inscription in Parsikand Pahlavik is distributed over fallen bloc ks of 
the ruined monument ; it was first examined by Sir Henry Kawlinson, who made his discovery known 
in 1836. In 1844 he visited Paikuli again, copying as much as he could, his material being published 
in 1868 in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society by Kdward Thomas. In 191 1 Dr. F. Ilerzfcid look 
up the work, making two expeditions in that year .and in 1913. In 1924 he published a full account of 
the monuments and inscriptions in Knglish, entitled Paikuli, Monument and inscription of the early 
history of the Sassanian Empire. 

^ Cf. Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 241, on numismatic evidence. The Kushan were 
eclectic in their iconography. The coins of Kanishka show Buddha Siva and the bull Nandi, and a 
number of Iranian deities including Ardochsho (see no. 198), and cf. Fouchcr, as above^ p. 515. 

** The expression of Agathias, rb ruav tty€(Trav(d¥ IBpos, should be taken in this wider sense. 

^ Herzfeld, Paikuli, p. 43. Herzfeld now inclines to believe that the Sassanian kings were lords 
of the Kabul valley until late in the fourth century. 
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Yet they enjoyed a relative independence and were evidently too useful to the 
Sassanian throne to be treated with anything but consideration. The power of the 
Kushan and Sassanians in Gandhara and the Punjab was ended by the invasion of 
the liphlhalitc Huns after the middle of the fifth century. For a hundred years the 
Huns dominated these two regions, with the whole of Bactria and Chinese Turkestan as 



I'Ki. 38. From mural painting in Cave 1 at Ajanta. (After J. Griffiths, Paintings of the Buddhist 

Cave Temples of Ajanta, 1896, ii, pi. 95.) 


far as Khotan, not being defeated until A. n. 563-7, when they were overthrown by 
a coalition of Persians and Turks, the latter of whom finally held the recovered 
territory.^ 

In the first quarter of the fourth century, when in the north-west the Kushan were 
still ruling as Sassanian feudatories, a new dyntisty had arisen further to the east, that of 

' Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 278. Daladitya, King of Maghada, defeated the Hun 
Mihiagrula in the first half of the’sixth century, though before he died the barbarian chief ruined the 
stupas and monasteries of Gandhara. 
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the Gupta. It was Hindu by descent and religion, the first king being ChandragupU I, 
Raja of Pataliputra ; but its members, though Ikahmanical Hindus, were tolerant of 
Buddhism. Under Chandragupta H (V. 375^411) the Gupta I^inpirc was extended by 
the conquest, at the end of the fourth century, of Sind, Kutch, and Malwa, where the 
above-mentioned Scytho-Parthian satraps had till now maintained themselves in inde- 
pendence as Buddhists.^ But the Gupta kings never pushed their conquests into the 
north-west corner of India. Kumaragupta I (41;^-^. 4;) 5) reigned without loss of 
territory, though before his death the Huns had already entered the country. His 
successor Skandragupta was forced back by the Mongol invader ; after his death 
the remaining Gupta princes ruled only in the Ganges valley, beyond the area with 
which we are concerned. The history of north-western India is little known in the 
second part of the sixth century. But early in the seventh, Harsha beeame king in 
the country to the east of the Punjab. Though defeated in by the Chahlkya 
ruler of the Deccan, Pulikesin H, he made great eoiuiuests in the north, and in his 
late years, towards the middle of the century, became a pious lUiddhist, thougli not 
refusing countenance to Hinduism." Pulikesin 11 was an aggressive conqueror, domi- 
nating all Central India. His fame reached the Sassanians, and Chosroes J I ’sent 
a complimentary embassy to his court, which is thought to be represented in the 
frescoes of Cave 1 at Ajanta, situated in territory then under the Chalfikya king.'* 
The bowl, no. 20.', in this Catalogue, is in the same style as this painting, and must be 
contempeuary with it. 

Though much still remains obscure, the above summary may be of some service in 
determining possibilities of relationship. They help us to understand such objcets as 
the bowl, no. 201, with its hunting scenes of Sa.ssanian tyi)c, but not purely Persian, 
and its bird-ornament pointing to India; no. 203, with its Indian god and Pehlcvi 
inscription ; no, 204, with its Vaks/ia drinking from a rhyion under a vine ; and 
no. 203, with its resemblance to an Ajanta painting. But these pages on condition*; 
affecting the Punjab and Kabul valley cannot be concluded without allusion to the 
real India lying to the cast of the Indus, which had sent its religious ideas, Buddhist 
and Brahminical alike, into (landhara and the regions under l^ersian su/erainly.* 
By the second century u. t*. India had a sculpture of great vigour and charm, illus- 
trated by the reliefs on the rails of the great Buddhist .stupas (Buddh-Gaya, Bhaihut, 
Sanchi, and Amaravati). This work is animated by a kindly and human spirit ; it 
delights in narrative, and was well calculated to become the vehicle of Biuldhism 
beyond the Indian borders. But the presence in the Kabul valley of (irceks with 
a similar naturalistic art,® under the patronage of the strong Kushan kings, robbed 

‘ V. Smith, as abai^e^ p, 255. The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien, who was in these parts at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, notes the persistence of Buddhism in Malwa under Gupta rule. 

* /^/V/.,pp. 284 ff. ; Harsha’s brother and sister were also Buddhists, and Sind was still Buddhist 
in his day, though the law of Gautama was now in decline. 

* p. 325. 

^ It has been already noted that Hindu religious types appear on coins of the Kushan ; a like 
fact will be noted below in the case of Sassanian coins. 

^ It is a matter of dispute whether India had any significant sculpture until Greek inspiration gave 
it life. The absence of work in stone earlier than that of Buddh-Gaya and Bharhut is difficult to explain 

i 
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thp Hindus of this prerogative. The Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara became the 
missionary art of Buddhism, and extended its influence as far as China, while the art 
of India, after the decline of Buddhism, assumed a wholly different character, avoiding 
naturalism, and seeking to embody ascetic and spiritual conceptions in terms of form. 
But though maintaining itself against Hindu art, the art of Gandhara was slowly 
‘ indianized ',more perhaps by the increase of Indian blood among the population than 
by any deliberate attack. This change had already made great progress in the second 
century of our era. There had long been intermarriage between Greeks and Hindus ; 
as the purity of blood declined, so did that of Hellenistic art. It has been well said 
that the half-caste artist implied the hybrid sculpture.* Such gradual increase of the 
Hindu element e.xplains the introduction of so many details due to the influence of 
Indian customs and belief. 

The silver vessels of Sassanian origin or affinities are somewhat less difficult to 
identify than those connected with India, but they will be better understood if the 
memory is refreshed with regard to the period and the art to which they belong. 

The founder of the new Persian dynasty was Ardashir I. He was son of Papak, 
chief of the district south of the Niriz lake, near Shiriiz, and responsible to Goshihr, 
the most powerful chief of P'ars, under Parthian suzerainty ; Papak was son or 
descendant of Sasan, from whom the new line derived its name.^ Ardashir became 
king of Stakhr, defeated Ardavan, the last Parthian monarch in A. D. 424,“ and 
conquered in cast and west the Parthian provinces which had once belonged to the 

except on the supposition that the tirchnic work was in wood and has all perished. It may be that this 
was the case, thou}{h Fouchcr maintains that there was no Hindu sculpture of any account before the 
moment of (ireek inspiration (/.'Art Gr/co-ltouddhique du Gand/uh-a, ii, pp. 745 ff.). Against his point 
of view it may be urged that the case and luxuriance of the early sttifia reliefs argue a natural talent 
too vigorous to have remained wholly latent. Doubtless, positions occur which can only be explained 
by Greek instruction ; on the other hand, we find the primitive methods of vertical projection and 
inverted perspective (p. Ixxii), which Greek teaching would have discouraged. Perhaps Greek influence 
merely supervened, not creating a new art from the fouinlations, but giving a fresh impulse to an art 
already in existence. It is now held prob.ible that the Greeks of llactria introduced .at second hand 
the Achaemenid Persian forms which appear in India (J. Marshall, in Cambr. Hist, of India, 
i, p. 623). 

* Foucher, as ahovi\ ii, p. 467 : ^ sculptures hybrides sculptturs visits. The beginnings of Ciraeco- 
IJuddhist sculpture arc ascribed by Foucher to the early part of the first century B. c., just before the 
Scytho-Parthian invasion, the Cireek kings having already adopted Buddhism (tbld^ ii, p. 445). The 
period of full activity he places in the second century A. i). The fine small reliefs on the gold relic* 
casket from Bimaran in the British Museum, with figures in relief of Buddha and disciples in Hellen- 
istic style, was found with freshly-minted coins of Azes I, the Scytho-Parthian king (Vincent Smith, 
J/ist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ Oxford, 1911, p. 356 and pi. Ixxiv) ; it should therefore dale 
from about the beginning of our era. 

* Cf. Ndldekc, Geschichte der Perserund Araber zur Zeit der Sasanideni^.ft'^^m^ 1899), p. 4. The 
Persians did not commit their history to writing before the reign of Chosroes (Khusrau) I (53i-579)» 
and the early writers were imperfectly informed as to the beginning of the Sassanian period. The first 
written chronicle, the Khvaidynamak^\i 7 i^ the prototype of the famous Shahndma, and the source used 
by the first Arab chroniclers. Fora review of early Sassanian history in the light of archaeological 
research see E. Herzfeld, Paikuli (1924), ch. iii. 

* Ardashir is said to have married the daughter of Ardavan. 
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Achacmcnid kings.' He drove the Kushaii (p. Ixiii) out of Haclria, leaving them 
only the Kabul valley and the Punjab, where they recognized his suzerainty. He 
revived the monarchy after the old Achacmcnid lines, and widely extended the 
practice of fire-worship,- thus fulfilling the aspirations of his native province, Persis, 
which throughout the time of Alexander's successors had striven to keep alive the 
traditions of the earlier dynasty. 

From the third centurj', csi)ccially after the extension of IVrslan influence to 
North-West India, the Sassanian Fmpire rivalled that of the Achacmcnid monarchs. 
The championship of Asia fell to it as a natural right," and it met on ccpial terms, 
first imperial Rome, and then imperial Byzantium, only falling before the irresistible 
onset of Islam after a life of four hundred years.^ Such victories as that of Shapur 
(Sapor) I over Valerian, and that of Bahrain 1 1 over Cams, vindicate the claim of 
the new Persian Fmpire to greatness, as diil the long assertion of its strength against 
such a ruler as Justinian. 

When a Sas.sanian work of ait is examined, after one of Achaemenid times, the 
mere appearance of the persons represented shows that a long interval of time. has 
passed, and that new influences have been at work. W’e see this in external details 
such as those of costume and eiiuipment."' The kings no longer wear tlie Median 
dress, they arc trousered, as the 1‘ersians .seem to have been (p. xxx), though the 
trousers have conspicuous fringes, almost Mexican or North-West American in their 
fringed elaboration. A long-sleeved coat or tunic, girded at the waist and sometimes 
furred, covers the* body, in addition to which a mantle may be worn ; bows and 
ribbons further enrich the costume. 'Phe hair is abundant and curled ; moustache 

' Haiuad.in, Aclerbaijan, Anuenia, Irak, Stislan, Khorasan, or Kasl Iran, which included the 
ancient Uactria (cf. I*^ Hcrzfcld, in Dcr IshuHy xi, 1921). Scislan was the ancient Drangiana, which 
had received the name of .Sakastan, after its occupation by the .Saka (Caka) of the stcp|)c rcj»ion norih 
of Uactria, in the early Arsacid (Parthian) period (123-88 u. e.). 

* As tlie powerful land-owning aristocracy supplied the state with administrators and the army 
with leaders, so the mobedsy or priests of Mazdaism, formed a religious caste whose political inlluencc 
was exerted in favour of national unity. 

Not all the princes of ihc Sassanian royal house were orthodox. Peroz, viceroy over the Kiishan 
in bactria. and son of Ardashir, is represented on the reverse of a silver dirham in the british Museum 
adoring a Zeus-like ligure of buddha (cf. p. Ixix). The legend, none the less, describes bini as ‘ Mn/da- 
worshippinj," lord Peroz was eclectic in his beliefs, and protected the heretical Mani. 

^ The conflict between their civilization and that of the western empires was doubtless compared 
by the Persians with that between Otmuzd and Aliriinani, the spirits of ^ood and evil. 

* The battles of Kadisiya (637) and Nihawend (642) scaled the fate of the empire, reducing it to 
a mere part of the Caliph's dominions. Hut in spite of the change of masters, old institutions and 
a Persian national feeling survived. The great Sassanian nobles held so strong a position in the 
country that they were able to treat with the Mohammedan conqueror. In 'i'abaristan the house of 
Karen remained Zoroastrian for a century after the death of the last king Yezeiegerd III in 650; the 
chiefs paid tribute to the Khalif, but regarded themselves as the representatives of the old royal line. 
This preservation of the old national sentiment and religion explains the long survival of the old art. 
We find textiles and silver-work in the Sassanian style still being produced under Islam (p. Ixxi) ; while 
mural painting following a like tradition is seen on the walls of Mohammedan palaces. 

* Cf. Saric-Herzfeld, Iranhche F€lsrclUfs\ descriptions of the reliefs; Diculafoy, I^art antique 
de la Perse^ v, p. 1 39. 
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aivl beard are worn, the latter sometimes drawn through a ring. Each king wears 
a distinctive head-dress, by which he can generally be identified, a common feature 
being a large globular or balloon-like structure rising high above the head.* Ear-rings 
arc often seen, and sometimes ornaments about the neck. 

The usual weapons are a long straight sword with plain cross-hilt, very different 
from the .short sword of Assyria, the Median dagger or the Persian and Scythian 
acinaces ; ■ a composite bow (p. xxxvi), with long tubular quiver, and lance or spear, 
h'or defence he might wear a rigid hemispherical cap, as seen on the head of Ardashir I 
at Naksh-i- Rustam,'* and on his body a coat of mail, which appears to have been, at 
any rate in the later period, real mail with links riveted together.* A shield might 
also be carried, sometimes circular." Stirrups arc not visible on the monuments, the feet 
of the rider generally pointing downwards ; looped straps may perhaps have been used.® 
Hut the real distinction between the old and the new Persian art is not a matter of 
attributes such as arms or dress ; it is of a more essential character. We are confronted 
by an art at once tenacious of national tradition and receptive of foreign influence. 
It is conservative in its choice of subjects, but treats them in a new manner ; in its 
execution it overlays oriental conventions with principles imported from the West. 
In its receptivity, it resembles the art of the earlier Persian Empire, but it is more 
individual and more instinct with vital force. In addition to the old absorption in 
pomp and dignity, it is quick with a new energy which redeems any awkwardness or 
error arising from the attempt to use new methods imperfectly understood. The new 
methods coming from the West, we have first to ask whether they were received from 
the Parthian luiipirc, on the ruins of which the Sassanian power rose. Parthian art 
seems likewise to have been an imperfect union of Hellenistic and oriental faclor-s, the 
Arsacid dynasty proclaiming itself phil-Hellcne, but not suppressing local arts of 
native tradition.’* Although this dynasty ruled Persia for several hundred years, 
relatively few traces of its art remain. There are two rock-reliefs at Behistun, both 
dating from the first century 15 . C., but in very bad condition ; in these, figures of 
'Victory crowning the king, and Greek inscriptions, confirm the Hellcnizing tendencies 
of the Court. Hut the reliefs of the monument to Antiochus I, King of Commagene 

' These head-dresses may be studied on the coins, which help us to identify tlie persons represented 
on the reliefs and other works of art. 

’ The Snrinatian sword was also long and straight (Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Grech, p. 129). 

* .Sarrc-Herzfeld, as aben'e, p. 68, .'ind pi. v. It has side-daps rec.alling those of the bashlik (p. x.\viii). 

^ See the equestrian figure of Chosrors 1 1 at Tak-i-Bostan, ibid., pi. xxxvii ; the king here also 

wears a kind of camail. 

Ibid., Chosrocs II. 

* Metal stirrups .are clearly seen on a silver dish of Sassanian affinities in the Hermitage (Smirnov, 
pi. xxxiii), but this may date from post-Sassanian times ; the metal stirrup has, however, been found in 
S<armatian graves, so that it was already in use in Sassanian times (Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks 
in South A’ussia, pp. 121, 130). The first historical reference to stirrups occurs in the Art of War of 
the Byzantine Emperor Maurice (a.d. 582 602), where they are called a-Kd\ai. Cf. R. Zschille and 
R. Forrer, /lie Steigbiigel in ihrer I'ornientwicklung (Berlin, 1896), p. 3. They seem to have 
become generally known in Europe by about A. 0. 600. 

’ The Hellenistic inducnce is naturally apparent on the coinage (W. Wroth, The Coins of Parthia, 
British Museum, 1903). 
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(69-34 B. C.), show that these tendencies did not overcome old oriental conception apd 
practice; they reveal a hybrid ait.^ A like juxtaposition of styles is found in the 
Parthian palace of Hatra in North Mesopotamia.- 
It has been contended that despite the I Icllcnizing pretences of the dynasty, Parthia 
was the adversary of Greek art. The country must have shared Iranian tendencies to 
formal ornament, and Strzyjjowski would assign to its influence the richly-carved 
Mshatta facade, where all is geometrically planned, and Greek motives are forced into 
its formal scheme.'^ Whether this attribution is accepted or not, there is plausibility 
in the idea that the real influence of Parthia, so far from being phil-HelIcnic, was 
primarily Asiatic, and sliared the opposition offered to Greek art in the west of Asia 
by the peoples of other races. 

It would seem, then, that Parthia was not the source of the influence which changed 
the style of Persian representational art. The real source can hardly have been other 
than the latc-llcllenislic art of Asia Minor and Syria, the influence of which is visible 
in works ofsculpturc, large and small, which most vividly exi)rcss the genius of Sassaniaii 
Persia.** It may have been largely exerted through Sclcucia ; but Antioch may have 
transmitted much through ordinary channels of intercourse, and through the deportafion, 

’ F. vSarre, Die Kunxi ties aiten Perxien^ p. 27. Stelae of Parthian dale found at Assur (//vr/., 5) 

have ruder human ligures in relief, which yet recall in the conventions of their treatment the 
Achaeincnid sculpture of Persepolis. The examples of minor sculpture attributed to Parthia have little 
connexion with classical art (K. Sarre, ax tthovt\ figs. 6-8). Fig. 6, ))crhaps a sccplre-hcad, is a male 
bust in bronze, resembling Orodes II (9-6 n.c.), as represented on his coins ; tigs. 7 and 8 are standing 
female tlgurcs, perhaps of the goddess Anahita. 

It is probable that silver plate was made for the Parlhians, cf. Strzygowski, AUai-iran und 
I olkerivtutdcrun^e^^ p. 103, but it is difficult to say with certainty that any existing piece had this origin. 

W. Andrae, Hatra in WisxcHschaftlichc Veroffcntlichiini^cn der Dcntschcn OrkntAicscHschaft^ 
1908, 1912; F. Herzfdd, in Zeitxchr, dcr Dcutxdi, A/arji;rn/aadj'cse//si/i(t/t^ pp. 655-67. 

^ I he palace of Mshatta was on the edge af the desert to the cast of Moab ; the ornamented 
facade is now in Perlin. Strzygowski places it very much earlier than other authorities, Sarre and 
Ilerzfcld, for example, regarding it as of Mohammedan date. Slrzygowski’s analysis of the ornament, 
conspicuous for the development of the vine to cover great spaces, will be found in his valuable study 
\xi Jahrhuch dcr Konii^lich Prcuxsixchen Kunstsammhuigcny xxv, 1904, pp. 225 If.), 'fhe vine, as 
a factor in ornament, may have come from Hactria; the (ircck innucnccs Strzygowski would derive 
from the (iicek inland cities rf ^H^her Asia, especially Sclcucia. He suggests that the geometrical 
scroll, coming from Central Asia, was enriched in Paclria and Parthia by ])almettc elements, and 
through Parthia advanced to predominance in Hellenistic ornament. His views arc developed in his 
AltaiHran tutd Volkerwauderung (Leipzig, 1917), pp. 103, 133, 188, 229, &c. Vine-omainent in 
relief has been discovered in the ruins of Hatra (W. Andrae, Hatra, as au . v,, p. u). For later dating 
of Mshatta sec E. llenfcld, /akrh/c/i, as above, xlii, 1921, pp. 104 flf. 

(■reek types appear in the Sassanian coinage, though sometimes under new names. Thus a 
type of Zeus is seen on the reverse of a silver dirham of Peroz, son of Ardashlr and viceroy of Hactria, 
but it is described in the legend as Buddha (Thomas, Num. Chron, xv, p. 184 ; E. Ilerzfcld, Paikuli, 
pi. A, fig. 18 ; the coin is in the British Museum). In the same way, a gold coin of Hormizd (302-309) 
shows an ApoIIine figure representing Mithra, while a copper coin of the same king has Siva with 
Nandi (Herzfeld, as above^ p. 48). The obverse of the coins shows the king’s head in profile, alone, or, 
more rarely, with his queen. For examples see Sarre, Kunst des alien Persien, pi. 143. In the same 
book (pl. 142) may be seen examples of engraved seals, and on pis. 144, 145 the famous Coupe de 
Chosrpis, and the large cameo with an equestrian combat between a Persian and a Roman, both in the 
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after Sassanian victory, of many of her people to Persis.* . Some action there may 
have been from the side of Roman art, as a result of the long, if hostile relations 
between the Kmpircs, some from that of East Rome ; but the art of the Roman Empire 
both in west and east itself owed so much to Greek tradition and practice that in 
both cases it could but repeat to Persia in slightly modified forms of expression the 
Hellenistic message already more directly given. To the Greek influence, through 
whatever channels conveyed, we may partly ascribe the general thawing of that frozen 
rigour which marks Achaemcnid art, and specifically the partial humanizing of the 



Fig. 39, King and gods : relief at Tak-i-l)oslan. (After Flandin and Coste, i, pi. xiv.) 


Great King. The Sassanian monarch docs not sliaie ihe complete immunity of his 
Achaemenid forerunners ; he is no longer the predestined winner of every conflict with- 
. cut toil or risk ; the emblem of Ahuramazda no longer hovers over him, assuming 
victory without uiiuu«. ..xertion. For all that we can sec, his life depends on his own 
daring and address ; in short, the levelling elements of athletic skill and sportsmanship 

Cabinet dcs Medaillcs, Paris (E. Babelon, Cat. des Camies, 1897, nos. 360, 379). In a fine cameo head . 
of Shapur I at Berlin, Greek influence is apparent (Sarre, as above, p. 54). Statuettes in metal are 
wholly oriental (ibid., p. 50). Sassanian engraved gems may be seen in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities. 

* The great deportation took place after the capture of the city by Shapur (Sapor) I, son of 
Ardashir I, in A. D. 260. This settlement from the chief centre of late*Helienistic art in Asia may well 
have had some influence upon the course of Sassanian art (cf. H. C. Gallois, on the rock«relief at' 
Naksh-i- Rustam, in the Proceedings of the Fourth Congress of the Dutch Oriental Society at Leyden), 
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appear to have intci*vened, quickening the human interest of the scene. In single 
combat with the champions of Rome, he is carried away with the ardour of a mediaeval 
knight ; in the dangerous lion-hunt he leaves nothing to chance or divine favour, but 
relies on his own sw’ord and bow. A similar change affects the ceremonial scenes, 
translating them into a new language. If formalism is by no means expelled, and 
convention still obeyed, the rigidity is no longer so absolute. Everywhere there is 
the approach to nature which necessarily followed the acceptance of Greek ideas. 
The flat treatment of Achacmcnid times is replaced by a system of modelling which 
sometimes rises into very high relief.^ The growth of naturalism is especially marked 
in the treatment of animals, which is sometimes of great excellence ; it has been 
remarked that some of the horses represented in the rock-sculi)lurcs are worthy to 
rank with the great work of the Italian Renaissance.'"’ The battle-scene at Naksh-i- 
Rustam, where the king charges at the gallop an enemy who goes down before him, finely 
conveys the ideas of speed and shock, however disproportionate the horses and their 
riders.'* 

Graeco-Roman influence might change the aspect of Persian sculpture, but it was 
far from winning a complete triumph. Old oriental idea and procedure were disturbed 
or modified, but they were not driven wholly from their positions ; and as we con- 
template the more realistic examples of Sassanian sculpture, wc seem to feel the 
presence of an indigenous and hostile clement alw.ays awaiting its hour. In representa- 
tions, the Persian artist was frequently hampered, indeed, by two traditions drawing 
him in different directions. The attempt to reconcile naturalism with old convention 
interfered with his execution. For instance, in representing a rider moving across the 
field of vision he seeks to combine the rendering of the head in profile with a frontal 
position of the body, impossible in relation both to head and legs ; through the 
awkward effect thus produced, the rider is at a disadvantage compared with his horse, 
which preserves its natural majesty. Hut in some Sassanian reliefs the indigenous 
clement regains the mastery, and Graeco-Roman influence is inconsj^icuous. In .some 
of those on the rock at Tak-i-Hostan, which date from the close of the period, an 
oriental conception and treatment dominate the great hunting-scenes.^ The .sculptors 
of these lively episodes attempt a pictorial composition embracing landscape features, 
in which the king is seen hunting deer and boars from elephants, from horseback, and 
from boats. Here wc .see employed the old method which preceded true perspective 
in the treatment of such subjects. The plane of vision, instead of being regarded as 

^ e.g. the equestrian figure of Chosroes II (Khusrau Parviz) at 'iak-i-llostan, dating from 
A. D. 620 (Sarrc-Herzfeld, Iranische FehrdUfs^ pi. xxxvi). 

* F. Sarre, Die Kunst dts alien Persien^ p. 40 and pi. 78. The scene, on the rock at Shapur, is 
the investiture of King Bahram I (a.d. 273-277) by the god Ormuzd. Bahrain 11 is also finely 
mounted in another relief at the same place {iOid,^ p. 39, pi. 77). Sec also the larger photos in Sarre- 
lierzfcld, Iranische Felsreliefs^ pi. xli, xlii. 

^ The king is again Bahram II. Cf. Sarre and Herzfeld, at abtnfe^ pi. viii. A no less vigorous 
encounter on a diminutive scale is seen on the cameo in the Cabinet des M^dailles, Paris, where 
champions of Persia and Rome meet at the gallop (£• Babelon, CaL des Cam/es (1897), no. 300, 
pi. xlii). Here, as in great reliefs, the horses are much too small for their riders. 

* Cf. Strzygowski, Origin of Christian Church Art^p, 119 (Oxford; 1923). 
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horizontal and receding, is treated as vertical ; the figures are superposed, the more 
distant being placed highest, the horizon coinciding with the top of the sculptured 
surface. In tliis ‘ vertical projection ’ the figures of men and beasts remain about the 
same size throughout, except when another ancient procedure intervenes, based on 
principles wholly unrelated to aesthetics, the procedure called ‘ inverted perspective 
The respect due to royalty demanded that the figure of the king should have the best 
place, towards the middle, and that it should be represented on a larger scale than that 
of ordinary men. At Tak-i-Bostan the king bulks very large among his subjects, and 
whether on dry land or embarked in a boat, dominates the picture, his figure being 
much larger than those of persons nearer to the spectator. The whole treatment of 
these reliefs is oriental and owes little or nothing to Hellenistic influence, but it has 
extraordinary vitality. 'I'he herd of deer in full flight crossing the middle of the 
picture is admirably conceived. But whether oriental rc.si.stance to Graeco-Roman 
suggestion was weak or strong, we cannot regret that it was maintained. If the 
Sassanian dynasty had surrendered to western pressure, it would have left behind 
a merely imitative art with a character dictated from abroad and based upon principles 
foreign to Iranian feeling. Actually, it is repre.scnted by work of strong individuality, 
expressing, if not the genius of a people, the puissance of its royal line. 

'I'he pictorial character of the reliefs at Tak-i-Bostan suggests that there was a close 
connexion between the sculpture of the Sassanian period and its painting, which must 
also have fallen under partial Hellenistic influence. Mural painting contemporary with 
the dynasty has perished. But as the Arabs, having no art of their own, became 
the patrons of that prevalent in the different countries which they conquered," there 
was no cessation of local and national arts under the early Caliphs. We have seen 
that Persian national tradition continued long after the fall of the Sassanian line (p. Ixvii, 
n. 4) ; it is not surprising, therefore, to find Sassanian influence in Mohammedan paintings 
of the eighth and ninth centuries. The most perfect are in the ruined palace of Quseir 
'Amra, on the edge of the Arabian de.sert towards Palestine, built and decorated as 
the summer dwelling of the Ummayad prince Walid I.'* The audience-hall and bath- 
rooms of this desert palace are covered with frc.scocs chiefly latc-IIellenistic, but partly 
Sassanian in style, the former predominating. The principal scene in the latter 
class is a rigidly ceremonial group, representing the kings of the world, as vanquished 
enemies of Islam, in an attitude of homage to their superior lord ; they are placed in 
a formal line, and stand impa.ssivcly, without suggestion of movement. Elsewhere 
there is oriental suggestion in the enclosure of animals and human figures in a great 
lozenge-diaper.* This blending of Iranian and late-Hellenistic elements at Quseir 

* For vertical projection and inverted perspective cf. O. VVulflF, Kunstwissenschaflliche ReitrUge 
A. von Schmarsojv gewitlmet, Leipzig, 1907 ; O. M. Dalton, East Christian ArtyOySoxA, 1925, pp. i6a, 
188, 229, 269. 

* So Coptic art lived on in Egypt, and in Syria mosaic-workers who had inherited Christian tradi- 
tion were called in to decorate the walls of mosques. 

’ First described by A. Musil, A'/zw/r '/fw/vr (published by Xhz Kaiserliche Akademieder Wissen- 
schaften, Vienna, 1907). 

* E. Herzfcld, Jahrb. der Preussischen Kunstsmimlungen, xxiv (1921), p. 133; Strzygowski, 
‘Amra und seine Maiereien, in Zeitschrift Jiir bildende Kunst, xviii, pp. 213-18; and Christian 
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‘ Amra is typical of Sassanian rcpicscnlalional ait. OUl Sassanian tradition is still to 
be traced in the ninth-century remains of wall-paintings discovered at Samarra, where 
late -Greek and Persian influences meet in a similar way.’ In the work that has 
perished there must have been many a picture of battle and the chase and many 
a ceremonial group ; the elaborate hunting-scenes at 'rak-i-Poslan mxist have found 
their parallels on the walls of palace halls and chambers, one of which may well have 
inspired the sculpture. 

In ornamental design the formal and the schematic triumphed over the natural ; 
the Iranian element predominated over the (ireek. The vine, indeed, is siunctimes 
used in the Syro-IIcllcnistic fashion as a recognizable sj>ccics, disposed over the surface, 
and containing in the interspaces natural figures of human beings or animals ; whatever 
the precise date of the sculptured facade from ]\lshatta,“ its ilecoration includes not 
only late Greek features, but others proper to Iranian art. Ihit the most characteristic 
ornament of the later Persian l‘hiipire is one which denaturalizes anti disintegrates 
floral design. It is chiefly based upon the palmcttc and acanthus ; but by dismember- 
ing them and recombining their elements, it builds up strange inorganic ‘tree* and 
‘ candelabrum * figures, or by splitting and schematizing individual parts, givt's them 
new identities. ’ The splitting of the palmette produces transitional forms wliich may 
have contributed to later Islamic design, and its manipulation by the weaver of figured 
silks gives birth to unexpected motives, such as hearts, or long leaf-forms curving to- 
wards the tip ; the former arc freely used in series upon the borders of medallions, 
&c., or set point inwards in groups of four to form ‘ rosettes ’ ; the latter have tlieir part in 
the construction of formal trccs.^ The scheme of decoration for covering surfjiccs has 
always a geometric basis, a popular arrangement being a system of medallions contain- 
ing human figures, animals, or monsters, between which arc formal designs like those 
above described. Another method, that employed at Ouscir ‘Anna, was to form 
a Mozenge diaper* by means of intersecting diagonal lines, the lozcngc-.shaped spaces 
serving to contain figures, &c., as in the ease of the medallions. Such arrangement and 
such motives arc well adapted to textiles, and arc seen at their best on Sa.ssanian 

Church Ar/, p. 119. Prolnlypcsof Christian and Persian rcprcscnlalional painting may be seen in the 
Palmyrene ceremonial frescoes discovered at .Salihiya (Dura) on the Kiiphralcs in 1922. In these we 
see an art strongly oriental in character dating from the first century a.d., but the scenes depicted arc 
only ceremonial (J. H. breasted, Oriental Forerunners of Hyzaniinc Paintini*^ University of Chirago, 
Oriental Institute publications, no. 1, 1924). 

* Cf, Ficrzfeld, as above ^ pp. 133-4. * Cf. note on p. Ixix. 

" A. Ricgl, SiitfrageUy p. 298, and cf. his figs. 161, 162, where formal ‘trees* are seen on the 
sides of capitals at 'Peheran. Cf. the relief at Tak-i-Uoslan in Sarre, Die Kunst des alien l^crsicfty 
pi, 90. For such forms in the Syro- Palestinian area we may compare the carved pilasters from Acre 
in the piazzetta at Venice close to the south-west corner of St. Mark’s, and the mosaics in the nave of 
the Church of the Nativity at Hethlchem. These Christian mosaics, no less than later woik excxuted 
for Mohammedans in the Dome of the Rock and the mosque of KI-Aksa in Jerusalem, show the long 
popularity of this formal style. 

* J. Strzygowski, Jahrbtuh der K, Preussischen Kunstsamndun^^cn, xxiv (1903), pp. 147 ff. Cf. 
also his Orient oder Rom^ pp. 90 (f., 1 14 ff. 
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figured silkJ 'Hie wings which form part of certain royal head-dresses - are sometimes 
used in pairs in ornament, a divergent pair forming, for example, a support below 
a head or other motive ; such pairs of wings occur in the sculptured ornament of 
Mshatta, surmounting formal trees. A feathery treatment of leaves is sometimes 
found, for which Indian parallels have been noted.'* 

Strzygowski argues for a North Iranian initiative in the introduction of the 
geometrical scroll. This he ascribes to the Sacians (Saka), who, however, as Scythians, 
would be expected to prefer a purely animal art (cf. p. liv). But the Yueh-Chi who, 
in the second century is.c., drove this people south of Bactria (p. 1) may have 
shared the taste of peoples in the Far Fast for geometrical design, and helped to 
diffuse it through S.assanian territory ; North Iran may thus have contributed, through 
a later agency than that of the Saka, to the change in the principles of ornament which 
took place under the Roman Empire, as a result of eastern influence. But it seems 
probable that Syria, the art of which was partly Hellenistic and partly oriental, had 
no small share in the development of surface-covering ornament composed of vine and 
acanthus, and that the impulse given to Sassanian decoration came largely from the 
wcs*t of Persia.^ Inclusion of figures in the symmetrical convolutions of the vine, as 
seen in no. 209, was popular in Syria, and is familiar to students of the late-IIellenistic 
and ICarly Christian art in that legion. In all Sassanian formal ornament, as in 
Byzantine, the design was relieved from the ground by .sharp contrast of colour, or of 
light and deep .shadow.''’ 

The reliefs upon Sassanian plate arc produced neither by casting and chasing, nor 
by beating up from the back, but by a method which appears to be distinctively 
oriental, not occurring in Greek, Roman, or Byzantine silver-work ; the process is 
described in the note to no. 206 ; its essential feature consists in the fact that the 
figures are cut out in outline, independently beaten up into relief, and then soldered to 
' See O. von 1 'alcke, C$eschichfe der Seidentexiilicn^ forming the text to J. Lessing’s great Album, 
where other references will be found. Examples of Sassanian silks can be seen in the fine collection in 
the Department of Textiles in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

“ e.g. that of Ih'ihram (Vahran) II. For their occurrence in formal trees in the ornament of 
Mshatta cf. Strzygowski in Jnhrbnch der K, Preussischcn Kunst samvil ungen ^ 1904, p. 314. 

’ Cf. Strzygowski, A//ni-Jran, p. 72. 'Ihis feathery treatment is seen in the ornament on the back 
of the well-known gold cross at St. I'eter’s at Rome, presented by the Byzantine Emperor Justin and 
his consort Sophia. Cf. ahso no. 202 below. 

■* The whole subject is a difficult one. Strzygowski’s views are ably set forth in his above- 
mentioned book Altai-^Iran, and in various articles to which references are given in that work. The 
opposite point of view was maintained by Kiegl in S/t/fragen, and by other writers, and the claims of 
Syria have been asserted by O. Wulflf (in AltchristHche und Bysantinische Kunst). Cf. Dalton, East 
Christ >'(iN Art (1925), ch. vi. 

In jewellery the colour-contrast was obtained by inlaying flat coloured stones in gold, after the 
old PtMsian manner, except that cloisons ao not seem to have been used, the stones being set at 
intervals in a continuous plate of gold. The bucklc-pIate from Wolfsheiin, which has engraved on it 
the name of ArdashTr, may not have belonged to the king of that name, but is probably Persian. For 
the earlier references to this and* other examples of the Sassanian period see Ai^chaeologiih Iviii, 
pp. 237 tf. Cf. also M. Rosenberg, Gcschichte der Goldschmiedekunst^ and the works by Minns and 
Rostovlzeff cited above in the section on Scythicart. The Wolfsheiin buckle is reproduced by Sarre, 
Kunst des alien Persien^ fig. 16, on p. 53. 
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prepared spaces upon the surface of the object adapted to their contours. This method 
is known on silver made as early as the second century of our era, but is probably 
much more ancient’ 

Like Byzantine silver plate, that of Sassanian origin travelled to great distances in 
the paths of commerce, and many of the best pieces have been found in the province 
of Perm in Eastern Russia, and in Siberia, where they were traded for furs, the chiefs 
of the barbaric tribes having a great liking for bowls, dishes, and cups of precious metal.'* 
Persia herself has yielded few or no examples.'-' The plate thus discovered chiefly 
dates from the fourth century and later, little remaining to represent the first century 
of the Sassanian dynasty. The Arab invasion not impeding the minor arts in Persia, 
there exist numerous pieces of early silver which are conveniently described as post- 
Sassanian. In the more inaccessible districts of the plateau the old arts survived, and 
the Sassanian tradition was remembered both in the Caucasus and in Turkestan.* 
Some of the pieces made soon after the conquest arc with difficulty distinguished from 
those immediately preceding it ; but as time went on, foreign characteristics modify 
the original design and style. 

The silver vessels of purely Sassanian origin in the Museum are few, but of great 
interest (nos. 206-9). Two may be classed as post-Sassanian ; while Sassanian 
influence is seen on other vessels from the Indian area, ruled by the Kushan (p. Ixii). 
Whether it consists of figures or of ornament, their decoration follows the traditions of 
the greater art as above described. No. 206 illustrates the apparent degradation of 
the king from the position of demigod to that of sportsman ; his vigorous action 
proves him to be putting forth his full powers, and suggests his tense enjoyment of the 
chase. In no. 207 there is rather less vitality ; there is a tendency to return to the 
languid action of a being whose sport is without the excitement of danger (p. Ixx). 
The vase, no. 209, is ornamented in the style familiar to students of Christian art in the 
sixth century, especially that of Syria. Of the post-Sassanian silver, the striking dish 
with the bird-tailed dragon (no. 210) must be very nearly contemporary with the 
dynasty ; the dish as a whole corresponds to one of the medallions woven in figured 
silks, of which a good example is to be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum.® 
No. 2 1 1, with a festive scene, has parallels in the Hermitage collection ; the principal 
figure suggests a barbaric chieftain rather than a Persian king or noble. 


' No. 196 affords an early example. Another is a silver dish at Athens, remark.ible for the 
ornament of its emblema and having the Labours of Hercules in applied relief round its border 

Matthics, Athcnische Mittheilungen^ xxxix, 1914, pp. 104 ff.). 

' Cf. J. Smirnov's .account of a silver dish found in Perm In Materials for Russian Archaeoloey 
(issued by the Imperial Archaeological Commission, St. Petersburg j in Russian), 1899. 

•’ The Mongolian invasions and the fall in the value of silver in the eleventh century help to 
explain their absence. Cf. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien, p. 48. 

* The classical work for illustration of Sassanian and post-Sassanian silver is the Album by 
J. J. Smirnov entitled Bocro-moo Ccpe6po [priental Silver), St. Petersburg, igog. The text 
was never written; there is a short but valuable introduction. F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien 
‘rsjen, pis. 104-141, has given excellent illustrations of Sassanian and post-Sassanian examples. 
A number of examples are illustmted by A. Odobesco. Le Trisor de Pitrossa, and in Kond.akov, 
Tolstoi, and Keinach, Anttqmth de la Russie MMdionale^ pp, 414 ff. 

Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology^ Oxford, 1911, fig. 368. 
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The objects composing the Treasure of the Oxus, and the examples of later metal- 
work described in the second part of this catalogue, arc of peculiar interest because 
they represent the little-known minor arts of the Middle liast. The destructive 
agencies conliiiually at work in the regions from which they come, have swept out of 
existence almost everything of a perishable nature, with the result that mctal-work 
assumes an exceptional importance. Engraved gems, which, by their hardness, have 
naturally withstood destruction, arc less fully representative, their diminutive scale 
excluding any development of design ; only a few figured textiles have been preserved. 
That part of the Middle East which embraces Persia, Ractria with the adjoining 
steppe-country, and the north-western corner of India, was in touch not only with the 
route crossing Chinese Turkestan, but also with that far to the north of this, running 
from Russia along the steppes and the foot-hills of the central mountain system to 
the borders of China. It is now established by research that the steppes, far from 
being a barrier, provided from remote times free channels of communication ; they 
connected not only the opposite ends of Asia but the two continents of Asia and 
l^urope themselves ; evidence for this has been given above in the section devoted 
to Scythic antiquities (pp. xlvi-lx). The countries of the Middle East received from 
the great cultural base of Mesopotamia influences which they transmitted through 
Bactria to the steppes, where, upon reaching the above-mentioned northern route, they 
turned either eastward or westward according to the movement prevalent at the time. 
Thus by an easterly divergence the monstrous forms of Mesopotamia passed into 
China ; by turning westward, orftvfcrie clozsomr/e entered on a course which finally led 
it across the whole of Europe to the British Isles. Objects of metal, not least gold 
ornaments and silver vessels, range far afield, and arc among the most significant of 
archaeological documents. Those described in this volume command our attention 
as coming from all-important central regions, and as belonging to a period of high 
interest, the thousand years divided into equal parts by the Christian era. The 
earlier among them illustrate the minor arts of the Achacnienid age, so scantily pre- 
served in comparison with those of Greece, the later reveal the interaction of Hellenistic, 
Indian, and Sas.sanian art in the centuries immediately before the advent of Islam. 
Both groups contain examples of documentary value with regard to the migration of 
motives and technical methods. 


NOTE 

The Oxus Treasure, and the majority of the other objects described in the following 
pages, arc exhibited in the Franks Room at the west end of the King Edward VII 
Gallery. 
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I. OBJECTS IN THE ROUND 

SiLVFK STATliKTTi:, cast and chased, parcel-gilt : a man standing with his r. arm 
hanging by his side, and holding in his /. hand a bundle of rotls before his breast. 
He has a long narrow beard, with whiskers and moustache ; 
the eyebrows are heavy, the eyes large, and the nose regular 
in outline. He wears a garment resembling a .short jacket 
with close sleeves, gilded in front, and at the back ornamented 
with a vandyked band in cross-hatching; a skirt of many 
folds diverging from a vertical median band falls to his feet ; 
the median band is raised, ornamented with herring-bone 
pattern, and gilded (cf. fig. 8, cylinder). 

On the head is a low cylindrical head-dress with flat top 
covering the cars and bound with a rai-sed fillet knotted at the back, where the 
ends hang down. Round the top is a flat band of gold engraved with crcnellations. 
Ilelow the head-dress the long hair forms a large roll, projecting on each side of 
the face, and conventionally ornamented behind with dotted circles. Both feet 
arc pierced at the instep. 

Plate 1 1 . Early fifth century B.C. 

n. 5-9 in. 14-8 cm. 

Cunningh.im’, pi. xi ; Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Reinach, p. 338, fig. 299. 

From a comparison with Persian cylinders (F. Lajard, Introduction A Iltude du culte public 
ct des mysteres de Mithra (Paris, 1847), pi. xi.x, fig. 3 ; J. K.-rwlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, 
&c., iv, p. 321; A. Furtwiinglcr, Antike Gemmen, pi. i, figs. 11, 13, and i6) it appears that 
this figure represents a king of the Achacmenid dynasty. The long garment with many folds is 
indeed worn on the momnnents by courtiers and royal guards as well as by the king (F. Sarre 
and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Fetsretiefs (1910), pis. xxiv-v, and F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien 
Persien (1922), pis. 13, 19) ; but the crcnellations on the tiara indicate a royal personage. The 
crenellated tiara was certainly used by kings of the early dynasty, for it is seen on the rock sculp- 
ture of Behistun (fig. 4®) • the fire-altar with crenellated top, which is thought to have suggested 
the crenellated crown, is seen on a relief from Khorsabad ; the form is therefore no proof of late 
date. The jacket-like appearance of the garment covering the shoulders may be due to mis- 
understanding on the part of the artist. The Persian mantle, adopted from the Medes, consisted 
of a great rectangular cloth more than twice the height of a man’s body from shoulders to feet, 
and as broad as the space measured by his outstretched arms. This was girded, and could be 
so gathered up as to allow freedom of action (see E. Herzfeld, in Sarre and Herzfeld, Iranische 
Felsreltefs, as above, pp. 50, 51 ; and cf. fig. 88, cylinder, showing a king in violent action, with 
girded garment. The bundle of rods held in the hand represents the Zoroastrian harsom (p. xxvi 
and no. 48). 



Fig. 40. Detail from 
the crown of Darius 
at Hehistun. (After 
King and Thompson.) 
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2 , Gold statukttk of a bearded man, cast and chased. The face is thin and 
skilfully modelled, the nose small and straight, the hair cut short across^ the 
forehead. On his head is a high hood-like cap, stiffened so as 
to remain erect, as in the case of no. 4, the sides covering the 
ears, a broad band crossing the chin under the lower lip, leaving 
the moustache visible, and probably concealing a beard; at 
the back the cap has a tail-like end. The figure wears a girded 
tunic reaching to the knees, and over this a long-sleeved 
coat with ornamented or furred edges, worn as a mantle, the 
sleeves hanging empty at the sides. The left arm is hidden 
under this garment, but the right hand protrudes, holding 
a bundle of rods. The figure terminates in an irregular flat 
plate, the feet not being shown. 

Plate XIII. Fifth century n. c. 

IL 2*2 in. 5*6 cm. Weight 580 grs. 

The person here represented may be a magus holding the harsom^ 

* for we know that magi wore the hood-like cap, and that they covered 
their mouths (see p. xxviii). 13 iit the bundle of rods was clearly carried 
by others than magi. The long coat with empty sleeves is the candys 
described by Xenophon (cf. p. xxxi), and seen in the sculptures of Persepolis 
and Lycia (figs, 10 and 12); it is also worn by the chief figure in the 
chariot (no. 7, pi. iv). A statuette, almost exactly reproducing this, was 
obtained by Sir A. W. Franks at the same time, but is regarded as 
probably an imitation made at Rawalpindi. A third example, showing 
similar characteristics, is in a collection of oriental gems and gold objects 
deposited by Major-General Pearse in the India Museum at South 
Kensington. Two larger statuettes, each representing a man wearing 
the same costume, have come to light since the publication of the first 
edition of this Catalogue. One, of silver, and 12 centimetres high, is in 
the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the Berlin Museum (F. Sarre, Die 
Kunst des alten Versicn^ p. 19 and pi. 43). This figure, otherwise dressed 
like the Oxus figure, wears on the legs coverings resembling rumpled 
stockings, and instead of the bundle of rods holds a lotus bud. The second, of similar size, is of 
gold, and is said to have been found in 1920 near the village of Kesbuch in Cilicia (cf. The 
Antiquarian Quarterly^ published by Spink and Son, London, no. ii, 1925, p. 49). This figure 
resembles the Berlin example, but the right hand holds the transverse cord connecting the two 
sides of the coat across the breast. 


Fig. 41. Back of 
silver statuette 
(no. I). 


3. Silver statuette, cast and chased : a man with cropped beard and curly hair,' 
wearing a short-sleeved tunic girded at the waist, and holding a stafif or rope (?) 
in both hands. His legs and feet are bare. 

Plate II. Fourth century l?. C. 

H. 3-5in. 8*9 cm. 

This figure, though not of Greek workmanship, shows Hellenistic influence. 


4. Silver statuette, cast and chased ; a nude figure of a youth, facing, with the 
elbows held close to the sides and both forearms extended, the clenched hands 
being pierced with vertical holes to contain objects now lost. The legs, which are 
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of disproportionate length, arc close together, the feet resting upon a small 
rectangular plinth set upon another plinth of larger size. A high gold cap has 
been fitted over the hair, which projects in a roll over the forehead ; the lobes of 
the cars arc pierced. The head has been separately cast, and is neatly joined to 
the neck. The figure is heavy, and must have been cast solid. 

Plate II. Fifth centruy n. C. 

H. 11*5 in. 29 2 cm. From the collection of General Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

Cunningham*, pi. xiii, fig. 3. 

The type recalls that of (jicek mirror-handles of about 500 n.C., in which the figure is a 
reduction of contemporary votive statues. The character is here barbaric, and the work may 
well have been produced in I'ersia in the fifth century n. c. The contour of the cap recalls 
examples in the reliefs at Persepolis (Sarre, Die Kunst dcs alien Persiett^ pis. 25, 26, and Sarre 
and Hcrzfcld, Iranische Felsreliefs^ pi. xxiv) ; the figures being those of soldiers. lUit these 
military caps are not so tall as the present example, which in its height rather resembles that 
of no. I ; in that case, however, there arc side-pieces. 

Comparison with the gold plaque, no. 86, suggests that this figure held gold birds, and that the 
youth is represented as making an offering, perhaps to Anahita, who is frequently represented in 
association with birds (cf. p. xxiv, fig. 9). The alternative to birds would be lotus-flowers. ,• 

Gold ijkad, of a beardless man, hollow. The nose is slightly aquiline, and the 
superciliary ridges arc prominent ; the eyes are widely opened, the pupils being 
represented by punched circles. The lobes of the ears are pierced, and in one are 
the remains of a plug with a ring at the end. Seen from above the .skull is almost 
circular, the hair being represented by close-set wavy lines radiating from the centre. 
The back of the neck is damaged by a long, almost vertical, cut. 

Plate III. 

H. 4*45 in. 11*3 cm. Weight I2ji oz. 

Like the preceding number, this head may h;ivc been made in Persia. It is doubtful whether 
the nijikcr had any thought of reproducing an ethnical type, but the form of the head recalls 
that of the round-headed people in and around the Pamir, The head is barbaric and has no 
defined style, but the treatment of the hair has some analogy with Greek work of the fourth 
century. 

6. Smalt, gold iikai:), hollow, representing a beardless man with broad face and 

small features. The hair is cut straight across the forehead, and is long at the 
back. The top and back have close rows of short, punched, vertical lines. On 
the crown of the head is a circular depression pierced with eight holes in a rosette- 
like arrangement. There are three slots, one above each car, and one at the back 
of the head. 

Plate II. 

This head belongs to the same art as the preceding; the neck may possibly have fitted into 
that of a flask containing perfume. 

7 . Gold chariot, drawn by four horses abreast; in it are a standing charioteer and 

a seated figure. It is open at the back, and has a square front, ornamented with 
two incised bands in saltire ornamented with triangles, and having at the point 
of crossing a head resembling that of the god Bes. The under side is largely 

B % 
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covered witli cross-hatching, and along the bottom of the sides is a band with 
parallel vci tical lines. The wheels have nine spokes, and the tires arc studded .with 
pellets to represent stud-like projections. 

In the interior (see fig. 20) a strip of gold runs from front to back, where it is 
bent downwards at right angles and fixed to the bottom of the car. On this is 
seated the principal personage. He wears a long garment reaching to the ankles, 
the sleeves of which appear to hang empty, like those of the candys (p. xxxi ; cf. 
also no. 2 and fig. 10). On his head is a hood or cap, round the front of which 
is a flat strip of gold, like a fillet, with ends projecting above the forehead ; round 
his neck is a collar of gold wire ; his legs are represented by two thick pieces of 
wire. The charioteer wears a similar cap without fillet, a short girded tunic, and 
a wire collar ; his legs are also formed of wires. The four horses are connected 
by a single yoke, to which they are harnessed by breast-straps. Upon the yoke, 
above each horse, is a loop, through which the wire reins pass ; alternating with 
these loops are vertical ornaments suggesting plumes. The yoke is connected 
with a pair of shafts, within which stand the two innermost horses. The bits 
have large rings at the sides, and each animal has on the breast a martingale with 
pendent tassel, though this is not added, but punched in the metal. 

The two human figures arc fixed to the chariot by wires passing through holes 
in the bottom and doubled over beneath. In the case of the driver these wires 
arc attached to a small plate connecting his feet ; in the case of the other figure 
they arc longer, and pass through the seat as well. 

The horses now have only nine legs remaining, between them, and the spokes 
of one wheel arc imperfect. 

Plate IV, and fig. 20 . Fifth or fourth century 13. C. 

L. 3*5 in. iS'S cm. Weight 2 oz. 370 grains. 

Oscar Nxioflfer, Der Renmvay^e^i im Altertum (Leipzig, 1904), pi. viii, fig. 48 ; P. Sykes, History 
of Persia^ i, plate opposite p. 140. 

This was not the only model chariot in the Oxus Treasure. A second, belonging to the Earl 
of Lytton (fig. 11), is reproduced by Cunningham (CunninghanP, pi. xii, fig. 8, and by Kondakov, 
Tolstoi, and Keinach, Antiq, de la Russie ineruL^ fig. 298, p. 397). Lord Lytton’s example has 
lost all the horses ; the following number (no. 8) may have been one of those once attached to 
his chariot. The figure seen in Cunningham*, pi. xiii, fig. 2, also belongs to Lord Lytton. 

This chariot may be compared with that on the cylinder of Darius in the British Museum 
(fig. 40), where projecting studs are also seen on the tyres of the wheels. The chariot of 
Darius Codomannus in the famous mosaic at Naples representing the battle of Issus also shows 
this feature. That seen in the relief at Persepolis (fig. 22, and F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien 
Persicn, pi. 26) is higher in form, and docs not show the studs at such wide distances ; but 
this sculptured chariot accompanies Syrians bringing tribute, and may not be strictly Persian. 
For remarks upon this model, and the place of its type in the historical sequence of Asiatic 
chariots, cf. Introduction, p. xxxvii. 


8 . Gold horse, hammered from two plates soldered together, leaving the body 
hollow; the legs alone are solid. The head-stall and reins arc of applied wire, 
with circles at the junctions ; there is a lozenge setting where the straps cross over 
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the face. The mane is gathered into a plume on the top of the head, which is 
.well modelled. 

Plate XIII. 

L. 1-7 in. 4-3 cm. Weight 93 gr.iins. 

From the collection of Sir Alexander Cunningham ; used by Cunningham to complete his 
representation of Lord Lytton’s chariot (cf. note to no. 7 above). 


9, Gold iioksk’s head, cast and chased ; imperfect upon one side. 

Plate II. 

L. 1*2 in. 3’icin. Weight 666 grains. 

Cunningham', pi. xiii, fig. 4. 

This head may well date from the fifth century n.c., and is not likely to be later than the 
fourth. 

to. Silver iiandi.I': from a vase, parccl-gilt. It i.s in the form of a wild goat 
standing, the hind legs rising from a flat gilded plate with incurved sides, the 
bent knees of the forelegs resting against a curved bar once affi.ved to the rim of 
the vessel. The body is hollow, and the animal is treated through- 
out in a bold conventional manner; the hair on the body i.s 
represented by broad gilt bands, parted in the middle on back 
and breast, by gilt semicircles upon the shoulders, and by close 
curls, symmetrically disposed, upon the forehead ; the long beard 
is also gilded. The horns, which are gilded, and flat on the inner 
sides, arc divided into six sections by transverse raised bands, each 
of three parallel lines ; beneath these runs a single vertical band 
following the contour of the horn. Gilded circles in low relief arc 
seen amid the gilded hair on the shoulders, and upon the thighs ; 
on the forelegs, above the knees, are drop-shaped gilt figures with 
bifurcating ends. These follow a conventional method of suggesting 
the musculature or emphasizing points of organic importance in 
the structure of the animal (cf. note to no. ii). The ears, eyes, 
and hoofs arc all gilded. The ribs arc indicated by a series of parallel channels 
on either flank ; under the body is a rectangular aperture. On the outer side of 
the plate from which the hind legs rise is an engraved palmctte. 

Plate V. Fifth century is. c. 

L. 8*3 in. 21 cm. 

The head of this wild goat may be compared with that of the winged goat at the end of a silver 
rhyton from the fourth tumulus of the group of barrows known as the Seven Brothers, on the 
Kuban, most of which date from the fifth century li.c. (M. Rostovtzelf, Iranians and Greeks in 
South Russia, pi. xii A, and p. 53 ; F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien, pi, 48 ; and Compte 
rendu (1880), Atlas, pi. i, fig. 5) ; also with two parcel-gilt handles, from a vase found in Armenia, 
one of which is in the Louvre (W. FrShner, Collection Tysskiewics, Choix de monuments, 
pi. iii; F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien, pi. 49); the other in Berlin (Jakrbuch des 
K. Deutschen Arch. Instituts, Arch. Anzeiger, 1892, p. 113). Two handles, in the form of 
deer, rising from curved panels in much the same way as the present example, were discovered 
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in a barrow in Scmipalatinsk, West Siberia (Smirnov, ns nlKn>e, pi. v, i8). The treatment is not 
Greek ; the conventions are Iranian in character. This vase-handle was reproduced in gold 
while the Treasure was in India; the illustrations in Cunningham’, pi. xxi, and in Kondakov, 
Tolstoi, and Kcinach, p. 288, are from this reproduction. 


11. Gold dklr, cast hollow and finished with a punch ; the musculature is con- 
ventionally indicated as in the previous number. The fore and hind legs rest 
upon transverse connecting plates, pierced with holes for small nails, by which 
the deer might be fixed to some flat surface. The horns and ears have been 
separately cast, and soldered in their places. A circular marking on the breast 
probably represents a whorl of hair, a band of herring bone along the back 
suggesting the hair on the body. The eyes have cavities w^hich have perhaps 
been inlaid with coloured stones. 

Plate VI. Fi/t/i century B. C. 

L. 2-2 in. 5-5 cm. Weight 380 grains. 

Cunningham’, pi. xv ; Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Kcinach, fig. 303, on p. 343 ; Minns, Scythiiws 
\ and Greeks^ fig. 177, on p. 256. From the collection of wSir Alexander Cunningham. 

This and the following number may be compared with the small gold figures of deer from 
Siberia in the Hermitage (Kondakov, as ahiwe^ figs. 335-7, on pp. 381-2). 

The conventional representation of the muscle lines is of an early type ; it was a method 
adopted from Assyria, appearing in Achacmenid monumental art, such as the lion-frieze at Susa 
(M. Dieulafoy, Suse^ pi. iii). The whorl, as representing the twist of the hair on the body, may 
have been the naturalistic origin of similar marks placed on the fianks of lions and other beasts 
in Assyrian and Persian art. 

12. Gold dkkr, cast hollow, and standing on a flat rectangular plate pierced round 

the edges with twenty-two holes for attachment. The details of ribs and muscles 
are rendered by punching, and the lower jaw is emphasized by a band of ornament 
running to the ear. Holes mark the places where antlers were once fixed. The 
legs are separately cast and soldered in position. 

Plate VI. Fifth century li. c. 

L. 2*5 in. 6-3 cm. Weight 910 grains. 

Cunningham’, pi. xv, fig. 7 ; Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Reinach, fig. 304, on p. 344 ; Minns, as 
aboxte^ fig. 177. 

The peculiar treatment of the lower jaw is seen again on the silver disc (no. 24). Cf. also 
the imperfect head of a deer (?) from the Don (J. 1 . Smirnov, Russian Silver^ pi. v, no. i6). 

13. Running stag, of gold, cast and chased, the feet resting upon two rectangular 

plates, each pierced with two holes for attachment. 

Plate XXL Fourth century n. C. 

L. 1*3 in. 3*25 crh. Weight 134 grains. 

This small figure is naturalistically treated and should be later in date than the two preceding 
numbers. 

14. Hkad of a lion-gryphon in silver ; the mouth widely opened. It is hollow at 

the back, forming an almond-shaped cavity, pierced in the middle of each side by 
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a silver pin, as if for attachment. The crest is. a solid rib curving up over the 
forehead. Below the high pointed ears are two horizontal projections. 

Plate II. Fifth century ]{.C. 

L. V2 in. 3 cm. 

For the lion-gryphon see the note to no. 33. The present example is without the characteristic 
I’crsian horns, and may be compared with the monster on a ch.ilcedony cone in the Hermitage, 
ligured by I.ajard, Culle de Ulithra, pi. Ixii, fig. 8. 

From the contour of the back it may be conjectured that this object was once applied to a 
curved surface, such as the rim of a vessel 

15. FiGURi; OF A GOOSE, silver, cast and tooled ; the eyes are inlaid with gold, the 

feathers indicated by punched dots and lines. The feet arc rudely represented 
on the flat base upon which the bird stands, and the legs arc not divided. On the 
chest is a stud in the centre of a slightly raised rectangle. 

Plate VI. 

L. 4.35 in. lo-y cm. 

Geese are seen upon the gold plaque (no. 47) ; see note on that number. 

16. Gold fish, hollow, and be<aten up from a flat plate. The scales are indicated by 
regular imbrications, and the fins punched with close parallel lines. The mouth 
has an inner lining with a thickened edge, as if the fish had served as a flask or 
bottle, and had been fitted with a .stopper. Above the left fin is an applied loop 
for suspension. 

Plate VI. Fifth or fourth century u. c. 

L. 9-5in. 34.3 cm. Weight 15} oz. 

Cunningham*, pi. xv, fig. 8 ; Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Rcinach, p. 352, fig. 309. From the 
collection of Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

The fish is not infrequently represented in finds in Russia. The best-known example is the large 
repoussd example of gold from Vcttersfelde, cither a shield-ornament or a horse-frontlet. This 
has upon its surface other fish, with various animals ; it is attributed to an Ionian Greek crafts- 
man working for Scythians in the fifth century B.c. (A. Furtwangler, Der Goldfundvon Vetters- 
felde, p. 37 and pi. i ; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 146, p. 238 ; Rostovtzeff, Iranians and 
Greeks, p. 52). The Vcttersfelde treasure also included a gold sheath, the surface of which is 
ornamented in the same style, two fish appearing at the lower end (fig. 30, p. xlviii). Another 
example which may be mentioned is a repoussd gold plaque in the shape of a fish from Volkovtsy, 
in the Government of Poltava (Minns, as above, p. 184 ; Bobrinsky, Kurgans near Smiela, iii, 
pp. 82 S., with figures). This example is also of the fifth century. 

The fish in such cases is more likely to be connected with some magical or religious idea than 
to have practical associations like the fish on the coins of Panticapaeum which symbolized the 
profitable fisheries of the Black Sea. The occurrence of Merovingian brooches in the shape of 
fish may bear a relation to Scythic usage, since early Teutonic jewellery was directly influenced 
by the Sarmatians in the south of Russia (Rostovtzeff, as above, p. 184). Such a survival may 
perhaps confirm the view that the fish may have been regarded as a charm. It may be noted 
that fish of gold and silver were offered to Atargatis (F. Ddlger, Ickthus, p. 133), and for early 
astronomical associations cf. F. X. Kugler, Stemkunde und Sterndiemt in Babylonien. 
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H. VESSELS 

17, Goi.d juo. The oviform body with horizontal flutinjjs contracts rapidly towards 

the small base, which is only 1*5 in. in diameter. The plain broad neck expands 
at the rim, which has an open spout, the end of which has been cut off. The 
handle is octagonal in section, expanding below into a circular rosette ; its upper 
end is in the form of a lion’s head, represented as biting the rim. 

Plate VH. Fifth century n. c. 

H. 5*1 in. 13 cm. Weight llf; oz. 

F. Sarre, Die Kimst dcs at ten Persien^ pi. 46. 

The lion’s head upon the handle may be compared with those on some of the armlets, e. g. 
nos. 117-20, and with those on the gold collar from Susa in the Louvre (fig. 66 on p. 34). 

Horizontal channelling occurs on various silver and gold objects of the Achacmenid period, 
c. g. the rtiytii from the fourth tumulus of the Seven llrothcrs group in the Kuban (J. I. Smirnov, 
Pitssinn .SVAr;-, Album, pi. iv ; Kostovtzeff, as above ^ pi. xii A; Compte retuiu (1880), Atlas, 
pi. i, fig. 5 ; Minns, as abovc^ fig. 1 10, p. 21 1), and the bowl with lion-handles (Smirnov, pi. vi, 19). 
The rhyton, no. 178 below, may also be compared in this respect. 

18. ’ Shallow goi.d uowt.; embossed from the inner side with ornament in two 

concentric zones. In the centre is an omphalos beaten up from the outer side, 
'rhe outermost and larger zone of ornament consists of pairs of lions erect upon 
their hind legs with their forearms diagonally outstretched, each pair divided from 



Flu. 43, Gold bowl (no. 18). 


the next by an almond-shaped boss with the point inwards ; this zone is bordered 
both above and below by a plain embossed band. The smaller inner zone 
surrounds the circular depression forming the reverse of the omphalos^ and is 
ornamented by six lesser almond-shaped bosses at regular intervals with the 
points outwards. 

Plate VIII, and fig. 47. Sixth century Ji. c. 

I). 475 in. 12*1 cm. Weight 1,135 grains. 

The stylized lions on this bowl recall types seen in the Assyrian reliefs with hunting-scenes of 
the time of Ashurbanipal. Herzfcld has suggested that this object may have been made in the 
Armenian kingdom of Urartu, the relations between which and Assyria are well known.' He 
argues that Van was the real centre where much of the metal- work attributed to Assyria was 
actually produced, and believes the Medcs to have inherited Vannic artistic traditions which they 

' \\\ Janus \\ Festschrift zti C. F. Lehmann-IIaupts Sechzigstem Geburt stage (Vicnna-Lcipzig, 
1921), p. 154; cf. also his remarks in Der Islam, xi, p. 136 n. For Urartu cf. H. R. Hall, 
Ancient History of the Near East^ p. 458. 
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in turn handed on to Achaemenid Persia. Objects like the cylinder of Darius (fig. 7) show that 
Assyrian lion-types survived to early Persian times, perhaps Iransmilted by the Mcdcs; and 
it does not seem impossible that the present bowl, like the rather later sheath, no. 22, should be 
of Median origin. 

SlT.VER P>()\VL, shallow, of phialc type, the C(lg[c and interior plain. The outside is 
ornamented in relief with a rosette of nineteen petals surrounded by a narrow 
undccoratcd band. Round this is a broad /one of much larger petals radiating 
from the centre. A triangular fragment has been broken from the rim. 

Plate V. Persian. Fifth century It. c. 

D. 57 in. 14*5 cm. 

The treatment of the lotus-ornament is Persian rather than Greek. 

Gold howl, nearly hemispherical, without any ornament; carefully finished. 
Plate III. 

1). 3*92 in. 9*9 cm. Weight 9;’; oz. 

Captain Ijiirton (p. xiii) was informed that when the treasure was found this bowl was seen to 
be placed over the gold head, no. 5. 


Got.d powl, shallower than the last number, 
but equally devoid of ornament. Much 
battered. 

I). 6‘35 in. i 6*3 cm. Weight loj oz. 



Fio. 44. Outline of gold bowl (no. 3 i). 


HI. EMBOSSED OBJECTS 

(Where not otherwise stated the metal is gold.) 

Sheath of a dagger, imperfect ; the upper end has the curved lateral projection 
of the daggers worn alike by Scythians, Bactrians, and others in the time of 
Darius I, and presumably at an earlier date (cf. p. xxxv). The ornamented surface 
is covered with embossed scenes illustrating a royal lion-hunt ; they occupy the 
compartments into which the broad upper end is divided and the whole length of 
the narrow part in which most of the blade was contained. The scenes are 
framed in borders of conventional design (.see fig, 45) ; inner borders and divisions 
are marked out by narrower bands, chiefly in herring-bone pattern. 

The principal compartment at the broad upper end is divided into two parts by a 
horizontal band of herring-bone, which leaves a smaller space below, like an exergue. 
In the larger upper space a lion, standing in the middle, with bowed head, receives 
lance-thrusts from two mounted royal figures whose confronted horses rear above 
him ; the winged disc is seen in the air, and the whole subject is treated with a rigid 
symmetry. The ‘ exergue * is divided into two equal halves by incurving serpentine 
heads with open mouths, which issue from the two ornamental bands framing the 
sides of the panel ; in each half a rampant lion turns his head backwards towards the 
serpentine head, which appears to threaten him. The lateral projection, one side 

c 
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of which follows the curve of the outer cclfje, has three panels, two of irregular 
outline. One of the latter, much larger' than the other, bears a similar subject to 
that above described : a lion in the middle is transfixed by the lances of two 
confronted royal figures, “whose horses rear up to r. and but in this case the lion 
stands almost erect on his hind legs, looking back ^towards one of his assailants, 
llencath the lion and one of the riders a small longitudinal space bordered by 
herring-bone encloses a slain lion ; behind the riiler above this space is a small 
triangular compartment containing a lion rampant to 
with reverted head. On the long narrow body of the 
sheath a series of five roj’al figures galloping to r. arc 
.shooting with the bow at as many lions. The human 
figures are monotonously alike ; but though all the lions 
arc upon their hind legs they show great variety of 
attitude, two of them confronting the horsemen, the 
others turning their heads back uiion them as they 
retreat. Just below the mouth is an applied loop with 
floriated ends, through which a cord passed ; the weight 
of the dagger was, however, mainly supported b}' a cord 
in.scrtcd in a loop or hole at the top of the curved part 
of the mouth, which is imperfect (on the method of 
fir.stening these daggers, or short swords, see above, 
p. xxxiv. and cf. fig. 1 2). 'I'hc lost chape probably had 
the rounded form of those tcrmin.iting the Kelenncs Fm. 45. Details from no. 22. 
and Mclgunov .sheaths (.see note below). The embossed 

gold pkite must h.ive been lapped over a wooden lining. The whole has been 
cut into pieces, of which only seven are preserved, three or four others having 
di.sappeared. 

Plate IX. Sixth centurv n.c. 



L. 10-9 in. 27-6 cm. Wcijjlit 20 oz. 455 grains. 

JJoubIs have been expressed as to the authenticity of this shcaili, on the ground that its 
subjects are so siiniUr to those of reliefs dating from the time of Ashurbanipal from the north 
p.'il.ut: of Kouyunjik. It has also been urged that the royal figures wear the high Assyiian tiara, 
wheicas the costume is Medi.in or Persian, and the feet appear to be bare ; further, that as the 
sculiJtiiics were buried beneath the ruins of the city shortly .after the time of Ashurbanipal, it 
would h.ave been impossible lor any Mode or Persian of a later time to h.avc obtained access to 
them, and therefore the sheath must have been m.ade after Layard’s discoveries. 

1 o these cbjcctions it may be replied that no relief from Kouyunjik is exactly cojiicd. All that can 
be said is that the artist has reproduced a traditional tyjre of lion-hunt, of which many ex.-imples 
in other materials than stone, and on a smaller sc.ale, must certainly have been prcseifcd after 
the overthrow of Assyria in 612 It.c. (Cf. pp. xxxv, xxxvi.) We know that the influence of 
Assyrian art spread to the north of the Caucasus from the close of the seventh century B. c., 
and probably traditional motives also passed into Media, if not directly, then, as Herzfcld supposes, 
through the art of the V.annic kingdom of Urartu {Janus: Feslschrifl lu C. K Ixhmann- 
Itaupts si-c/isiostem Oedurfstaj;-, Vienna-Uipzig, 1921, pp. 155-6). We may therefore provision, 
ally ascribe the present sheath to that Median art of which so little is known, especially sis the 
costume of the figures, as already remarked, is essentially Median. The ornament of the 
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1 1 

borders fniniiny; the subjects must be derived from Ionian (Ircck prototypes, sometimes not 
perfectly understood. For the external bi^rdcr runniiv^ round the sheath IleizfelJ has compared 
a fragment from the temple of Messa in Lesbos, now in the Herlin Museum ( l\. Koldcwoy, />/c 
tintiken luvtrcstc dcr Inscl Jlcrliii fitS’Qo). pi. 25, no. 12). it may be noted that early gold 

sheaths in Russia show reminiscences of Assyrian art, notably those from barrows at Kclermes 
on the Kuban, and from the tumulus excavated bydcncral Mclgunov, near Flisavetgrail between 
the Bug and the Dnieper. In the latter case (Minns, Scythinns and ihrrks, tig. 65, p. 171) the 
projection at the side has a border somewhat analogous to that just discussed, and like it 
perhaps based upon an Ionian prototype. The bcasl-Iicads terminating the bands which frame 
a panel at the broad end of our sheath have a barbaric ai)pcarancc ; like the form of the sheath 
itself, they may possibly be of Scythian origin. 

The above considerations confirm the view that the sheath is ancient. This view was from 
the first supported by the condition in which it was obtained, all cut up into a number of 
pieces. As stated on an earlier page (p. xiv), C’aptain Burton saw the Treasure in process of 
division among the men who stole it, the method employed by them being a common one, 
cxcmplilied by clii)ped and fragmentary hoards of silver belonging to various ]icriods and 
countiics. But the real argument for authenticity is to be found in the style of the work. 'I'liis 
mixture of motives is just what might be expected in an object made in Iran in the sixth century, 
and what would not be expected from a modern forger, who would have .sought, above all things, 
to reproduce the orthodox aud uncontaininatcd style of the As.syrian reliefs, or their reproductrons 
in illustrated books. 

Gold akjrf/itk (?), with two long pointed projcction.s at the back ; in line with 
these arc two small sockets, now empty. The front is a concavo-convex gold 
plaque, representing a lion-gryphon couchant, embossed and chased, the head 
alone being completed in the round. The whole figure is stylized, though enough 



Fig. 46. Gold aigrette (no. 23). 


naturalism remains to make the identification of the monster easy and certain. 
The legs arc bent without regard for anatomy, but with an evident feeling for 
decorative effect ; the tail forms two loops and ends in a leaf j setting.s for gems 
arc cut out upon shoulder and flank ; while pellets of gold are placed in the ears 
and at the extremities of the horns. 

Sec figure 46. Scyihic, fifth or fourth century n. c. 

c 2 
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L. 2*42 in. 6-15 cm. Weight 200 grains. 

Archaeoloi^ia^ Iviii, p. 102 ; Minns, Scythuuts tutd Greeks^ fig. 176 on p. 256. 

Tlie position of the monster recalls that of a coiichant deer from Scythian tombs in South 
Russia (Kostromskaya : Minns, lig. 129, \}. 226 ; Rorovka, pi. i ; Kul-Oba ; Minns, fig. 98, p. 203; 
Seven Brothers ; fig, 1 15, p. 214. Cf. also fig. 32 in the present Catalogue. In fact the leonine 
body and eagle's legs of the original Persian monster have been abandoned for a hybrid body, 
\\ ith a l»)ng tail but the hoofs of a deer. Moreover the hoofs arc so represented as to suggest 
that, were the animal to rise, it would stand on their lips; parallels for this convention are seen 
in the case of a standing deer on a gold plaque in the Moscow Historical Museum (Borovka, 
Scythian Art, pi. iii, i) and on a mirror from Siberia in the Hermitage {it>id., pi. xli). The 
whole treatment affords a good example of the advanced stylization characteristic of Scythian 
art (p. liv). 

As noted in the Introduction, the arrangement of the cavities for the inlay of coloured stones 
on the monster's flank resembles that seen on the gold ))laques and other ornaments found in 
West Siberia in the lime of Peter the Circat (p. Iviii). Attention was especially drawn to 
a splendid pcnannular gold collar there discovered (Minns, fig. 188, p. 272), which has at 
the two ends the heads and bodies of lion-gryphons of regular Achaemeiiid type enriched 
with stones set in fine cloisons, so closely resembling those of no, 116 (pi. i) that it cannot be 
far removctl from it in date. It may be assumed that this collar was an importation into 
Siberia from Bactria or its neighbourhood ; and the resemblance between the cavities for inlay 
on the flanks of its lion-gryphons, and those upon other collars and plaques discovered in 
Siberia, leads us to infer that these objects are all of one lineage, those of Achaemenid origin, 
or very nearly related to it, being the oldest, those in which the Scythic style is wholly dominant 
later in their several degrees. It was further suggested in the Introduction that these develop- 
ments in Siberia were parallel to, and probably dependent upon, similar changes in the art 
of the regions to the north of Bactria and cast of the Ciispian, where this aigrette and the other 
Scythic objects in the treasure are supposed to have been made ; for contact, direct or indirect, 
may be assumed to have existed between the Scythic tribes of this area and those of Western 
Siberia (p. liii). 

The monster represented on this ornament, the so-called lion-gryphon, came to Achaemenid 
Persia through Assyria and Babylonia; though the horns appear to have been a Persian 
addition. The facts with regard to its distribution on early monuments will be found at the 
end of A. Furtwiiiiglcr’s article Gryps in Roscher’s Lexicon (see note on no. 116). It is found 
on coins of Lycia, Cilicia, and Panticapaeum, and was probably introduced into Greek art 
through imported l*ersian cylinders and textiles. The Greeks frequently employed it in orna- 
ment, dropping first the eagle’s legs, and then the short feathered tail, and thus approximating 
to their own eagle-headed type ; but in monuments of a good period it is generally ronncclcd 
in some way with Persia and the Persians. One of the most conspicuous examples of this is 
the Vase of Xcnopluintos, found in the Crimea, but made in Attica (Minns, fig. 249, p. 343; 
Kondakov, lolstoi, and Reinach, fig. 109, p. 80), on which Persians are seen hunting it. 
It is often found on engraved gems; a good instance is to be seen upon a chalcedony 
scaraboid now preserved in the Louvre, where such a gryphon is being killed by a Persian 
(Furiwiinglcr, Ant/he Gemmen, iii, p. 123. and cf. pi. xi, fig. 19, pi. xii, figs, i and 4). Only one 
other instance of its association with Persia need be cited: that on one of the sarcophagi from 
Sidon in the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, where it forms part of the ornament on the 
saddle-cloth of a Persian’s horse in the lion-hunt there represented (Hanidy Bey and Theodore 
Reinach, Une nicropote royale d Suton, p. 303). For the various objects with different types 
of gryphon found in South Russia see the indexes of Minns, Scythians and Greeks^ and of 
Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, s.v. Grijfm. Attention may further be drawn to the treat- 
ment of the end of the tail as a leaf, '1 he combination of fioral with animal motives appeared 
in the Scythic art of South Russia in the fifth century (Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Creeps, pp. 54, 
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193), though at first resulting in very fantastic forms. The present Ic.^f-ended tail suggests 
a later and more realistic feeling, as docs the crest on the monster ornamenting the small gold 
cap (no. 190), not forming part of the Treasure, but obtained through the North-West of lndi;i, 
and doubtless from the Oxus region. 

24. Silver disc, parccl-gilt, the gilding done by cutting plates of thin gold to the 
desired contour, and lapping them over the embossed figures. In the centre is a 
boss pierced by five holes, and round the edge 
is a guilloche border. In the zone enclosed between 
the two are represented three mounted huntsmen 
galloping in pursuit of game. One launches a spear 
at two deer, one of which has already been hit, 
a broken spear sticking in its back ; a second horse- 
man similarly pursues two wild goats, one of which, 
like the deer, carries a broken spear in its back ; 
a third, riding in the opposite direction, aims an 
arrow at a hare before his horse’s feet. All three wear 
the bashlik (p. xxviii), girded tunics, and trousers, 
the patterns on the garments being indicated by 
punched dots and parallel or hatched lines. They 
ride without stirrups on ornamented saddle-cloths 
fringed at the back ; in two cases a projection 
behind the waist suggests the end of a bow-case 
{gorytus). The tails of the horses are tied with bows. 

Plate X. Fourth century li. C. 

I). 3-8 in. 9-65 cm. 

Cunningham^, pi. vi, fig. D ; Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Reinacli, fig. 252 oi* P* -^7 (from the 
gold imitation). 

This disc may have formed the boss of a decorative shield. The hunting scene closely 
resembles that upon the gold hilt of a Persian dagger (fig. 16) found in a tumulus at Chertomlyk 
on the Dnieper, north-west of Nicopol (Compte rendu, 1S65, pi. v; Pridik, Melgunov, pi. v, 
fig. i ; Kondakov, fig. 264 on p. 304 ; Minns, Scythiims and Greeks, fig. 51 on p. 163). 

The type of horseman is definitely Persian. It is found on gems (Lajard, Culte de M Ultra, 
pi. liii, fig. 8; Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmtn, iii, p. 122, and pis. xi, xii ; E. Itabelon, La 
collection Pauvert~de-la-Chapelle, pi. iv, fig. 17). It also occurs on coins of Evagoras II of 
S.alamis in Cyprus, a tributary of the Persian Empire (cf. fig. ii). 

The fashion of tying horses' tails with knots was usual in Assyria, and seems to have been 
a general oriental custom. 

25, Circular pi-aque, convex ; in the centre, within a border of bosses between two 
cables, is an eagle displayed ; beyond, is a broad band containing lotus-ornament 
within a circle of smaller bosses. Round the circumference, upon another cable, 
is a narrow band of scallops in contrast, the general effect somewhat resembling 
egg-and-dart moulding. In the centre of the back is fixed a stout ring. 

Plate XI. Fifth-fourth century B.C. 

D. 37 S' 9*8 cm. Weight 61 1 grains. 

Possibly an ornament for the top of a cap or other head-dress. 



Fit). 47. Shield from Persepolis. 
(After Flandin and Costc.) 
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The eagle, in its stylized treatment and heraldic attitude, is purely oriental. 
The band of lotus-design is also Persian in character ; it may be compared 
to that seen on the glazed bricks on the great staircase at Susa. (Cf. fig. 48.) 

It may be noted that the eagle was connected with the legendary history 
of the Achaemcnid royal line. Aelian {Dc natupui npiimnlium^ xii. 21) relates 
the tra<lition that Achaeinenes was nurtured by an eagle ; a gold eagle 
displayed ornamented the yoke of the royal chariot (Xenophon, Cyropaedia^ 
vii. I. 4 ; O. Curtius, iii. 3). Eagles surmount a sarcophagus, from the royal 
necropolis at Sidon, on which Persians are represented (Hamdy Bey and 
Th, Reinach, Une pihropole royale Sidon y pp. 275-6). 

26. Pikrci:d disc ; a sphinx seated to /., the r. foreleg raised, the 
head turned backwards. She wears a hemispherical cap and 
necklace, and her hair falls in a roll upon her neck. The tip of 
her wing is given the form of a lion-giyphon*s head, on which 
she bends her gaze. The border of the disc is ribbed. 

J^late XII. Fifth century n. c. 



Kk;. 48. Lotus 
ornament from 
Susa. (After 
Dicuhifoy.) 


I). 2 in. 5 cm. Weight 58 grains. 

Like the folloAving numbers this disc probably belongs to the class of thin gold ornaments 
sewn to garments ; the fashion of enriching the costume with such braclealcs, known in ancient 
Crete, was much practised by the peoples of Hither Asia. 'Lhe discoveries in the barrows 
of South Russia prove the wide extension of the custom among the neighbouring Scythians 
(cf. Minns, Scythians and Greehsy fig. 106, p. 20S, with various bracteates, one representing 
a sphinx). 

The sphinx came into Greek art with the gryphon and other winged monsters (Furtwiinglcr, 
Antike GemmeHy iii, pp. 43, 72), and was introduced into the Scytliic territory as early as the 
sixth century (Mirror from Kclcrmes : Rostovlzcff, Iranians and Greeks^ pi. vi). The termination 
of a wingrtip or other extremity with the head of a monster, beast, or bird is earlier than 
Achacmenid times; tails of beasts end in birds' heads on 11 ittite sculpture at Sinjirli (Rostovlzcff, 
Iranians and GreckSy p. 58). 'Jlie fashion was very popular among the Scythic peoples, objects 
made by them, or by Greeks for them, showing numerous examples. Thus the tail of the gold 
fish found at Vcttcrsfeldc ends in two rams’ heads (Furtwangler, Goldfund von VcttersfeldCy 
pi. 1) ; the last line of a stag’s antler on the placpc from Kul-Oba {Antiquitis dii Bosphore 
Ci/nmniaty pi. xxvi, fig. i) ends in the same way ; on a plaque from one of the Seven Brothers 
tumuli in the Kuban district, the tail of a winged monster ends in a bird’s head. The above 
examples, with others, will be found illustrated in Minns, Scythians and GreekSy where many 
instances of the Sphinx in South Russia will also be found (see his index, s. v. Sphinx), 


27. Disc ; a sphinx seated to r. with /. foreleg raised. 

Plate XI. 

D. I in. 2-6 cm. Weight 19 grains. 

28. Anotiikr; a lion-gryphon seated to r, with reverted head, ribbed border similar 
to that of no. 26. At the back four loops for attachment. 

Plate XI. 

D. TQ in. 475 cm. Weight 82 grains. 

29. Another, with the same design ; four loops at the back. 

D. 1-62. 4«2 cm. Weight 82 grains. 
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30. Another, similar : at back traces of loops for attachment. 

D. 1-6 in. 4 cm. Weight 123 grains. 

31. Another; a winged lion(?) walking lo /. 

Plate XXL 

I). 0-62 in. r6 cm. Weight lo grains. 

32. AnOTIIKR; head of Bcs. Guillochc border, in which arc four holes for attach- 
ment. 

Plate XL 

D. 17 in. 4*35 cm. Weight 70 grains. 

'riie head of 15 es is seen on tlie front of the chariot, no. 7. 

33. Anotiikk ; an eagle di.s[)Iaycd ; above the head a disc. Ribbed border similar to 
those of nos. 26 and 28. 

Plate XXI, 

D. 1*9 in. 4*8 cm. Weight 88 grains. 

The eagle is found on bracteates made for afilxing to garments in South Russia, but in a less 
heraldic form. Cf. also note lo no. 26. 


34. Another, similar, but without border; at the back two loops for attachment. 
Plate XI. 

1). O'SS in. Weight 20 grains. 


35. Drsc; a bearded human half-figure to /. wearing a Tcisian head-dress; it issues 
from two pairs of extended wings and a feathered tail. 

Plate XXL I'ifth century ii. c. 

1 ). 0-86 in. 2*2 cm. Weight 14 grains. 

This figure perli.aps represents Ahurainazd<a (Lcnoniiaiit in Cahier and Martin, Melanges 
d'archMogie, iii, p. 131 ; cf. J. G. Rohde, Die heilige Sage . . . der alien liaktrer, Meder, Perser, 
&c., pp. 485 ff.). Dieulafoy, on the other band, argued that such emblems represent nothing more 
than genii, and that they arc the prototypes of the winged figures in human form which appear 
upon Sassanian monuments like no. 2c8 below (L’Acrofote de Suse, pp. 406-8). Similar 
bearded busts are frequent upon Persi.an monuments of ike Acliaemenid period, but the figure 
often rises from a circle, and sometimes holds the syinbo’.ic ring in its hand. Another form ot 
the winged disc used in Persia occurs on a scaraboid found in a grave south of Kerch (Compte 
rendu, 1880, Atlas, pi. iii, fig. 7 ; cf, Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 410-12), 


36, Another, with design punched in outline representing 
cl horseman riding to r, and holding up a rod or spear 
in his 1 . hand. He wears a bashlik, girded tunic, and 
trousers, the latter ornamented by hatched lines. He 
is seated on a saddle-cloth with border, and is reining 
in the galloping horse, whore tail is tied with a bow (cf. 
no. 24). 

See figure. Fifth century B. C. 

D. 1-9 in. 4*8 cm. Weight 85 grains. 

This object, though not embossed, is included in this section, 
because it appears to have been used for the same purpose as the 



preceding numbers. 
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37. Rectangular pf-AQUK, with embossed ornament in two rectangular compart- 
ments of unequal size. In the smaller, a man w'earing a hemispherical head- 
dress, girded tunic, and trousers, stands with raised hand facing the larger 
compartment, which contains a lion standing to /., but with the head facing ; 
the details arc indicated by punched dots. Along one side of the plaque is 
a vandj ked border of applied strips of gold, forming triangular cells for coloured 
stones now missing. On the back arc four loops for attachment. 

Plate XXI. 

L. 0-8 in. 2-05 cm. Weight 20 grains. 

Cunningham', pi. .\v, fig. 4. 

The lion resembles one seen on a pl.ique from South Russia {Compte rendu, 1876, pi. iii, fig. 20). 

38. I-u iUKic OF A Man, embossed from a thin plate. He wears a crenellated crown 
(see no. 1), a long garment with wide sleeves ornamented with a row of circles, 
and slioes or boots. His long hair falls in a heavy roll upon his neck, and 
in his ear is a circular ear-ring: possibly the ridge round hi.s neck represents 

. a collar. His r. hand is held up before his face, and in his /. is a lotus-like flower. 
At the back arc five loops for attachment. 

J^late XHI. Fifth century B. C. 

L. 2*42 in. 6' IS cm. Weight 53 grains. 

This figure perhaps represents a Persian king in the act of making an offering. The carrying 
of a lotus-dower seems to have been a ceremonial act in Persia, and is also seen on Assyrian 
monuments ; on the sculptures the king and officers of the court are sometimes seen either with 
an actual flower or with an ornament in its shape. (An example from Persepolis is seen in 
fig. 10.) Deities themselves were associated with particular flowers (see above, p. xxxvii) ; and on 
coins of Tiribazus ahalf-figure of Ahuramazda holds a lotus (E. Babelon, Les Perses AdiimMidts^ 
pi. iii, fig. 16). The lotus is held by other figures in the present collection (sec pis. xiii, xiv, xv, 
xxv), one of which, no. 103, may represent Anahita [Anaitis] : on its general significance see notes 
to nos. 103 and 188. 

It is difficult to say whether this figure is bearded or beardless : the chin is full and highly 
embossed, so that perhaps a beard is intended. The Achacmcnian kings were almost all 
bearded, but the younger Cyrus appears without a beard upon darics (Babelon, as above ^ 

1)1. ii, fig. 7). 

On the royal costume see above, pp. xxxi and xxxii ; on p. xxix the similarity between royal 
and priestly garments, and on p. xxxiv that between male and female costume in court circles, 
are noted. The dress of the archers upon the archers* frieze at Susa (cf. fig. 28) is of very much 
the same character. 

The costume and attitude of this figure should be especially compared with those of no. 89, 
pi. XV. It was probably attached to some article of apparel or caparison, as was also the 
succeeding number. 

39. Ornament in the form of a large bird\«« head with curved beak issuing from 
a serpentine body. 

At the back five loops for attachment. 

Plate XIII. 

L. 1*34 in. 3*35 cm. Weight 65 grains. 

This is one of the monstrous combinations created by Scythian fancy, the same fancy which 
suggested the fantastic forms seen on plaques from fourth- century graves in the south of Russia 
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(Kostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks^ figs. 21, 22 ; Minns. Si vihians and Greeks^ imlex, s. v. Hrak- 
/leads ; Conifitc rendu, 1880, pp. 9 ff., Alias, pi. i, fig. 8). From the loop al the back it may be 
conjectured that, like the preceding figure, no. 38, it was attached to some article of apparel. 
Some objects as found in South Russia were not always in the fiirin of discs, but were often cut 
in outline (e. g. Conipte rendu, 1880, Atlas, pi. iii, fig. 27). 

40, Gold lutton (?) with convcnlion.'il lion’s head facing, and cable border. Across 
the back is soldered a thick gold wire forming a loop for attachment. 

Plate XII. Pifth century r*. c. 

I). I’64 in. 4’I5 cm. Weight 160 grains. 

This object is probably for fastening a garment, but mf>re :ida])tcd for attachment to straps or 
bands on harness or accoutrements than to garments. The lion’s hc.ad occurs in ;i stylized form 
in the Altai (Borovka, Scythian Art, pis. lx and Ixii). It is also found on bracteates from South 
Russia (e. g. Compte rendu, 1880, ])p. 225 and 235-6, from a grave, south of Kerch). 

41. Anotiikr; head of a beardless man. The hair is curly, the face and nose long, and 

the cheeks full. Holder of dolphins. At back a wire as in preceding number. 

D, 1*64 in. 4*15 cm. Weight 197 grains. 

The border has been clipped. The dolphins may indicate (Ireck influence. 


4a, Anotiikr; a grotesque head with human face, bull’s horns, very large projecting 
cars, and two projecting tusks. The cars and part of the field ornamented 
with punched dots. At the back a wire as before. 




1). 1*62. 4*1 cm. Weight 166 grains. 

This type sometimes resembles the head of such a monster as that seen on an embossed gold 
plaque from the Chertomlyk tumulus in South Russia. The monster is a winged quatlruped 
with horned human head and projecting cars ; and 
the style of the work suggests influences from the 
art of Mesopotamia and Persia (Kondakov, p. 309, 
fig. 270). Projecting tusks were a fciilure of the 
early type of Corifoneion which occurs upon gold 
bracteates intended for sewing on garments, and 
found in the Graeco-Scythian tombs of South 
Russia, e.g. Minns, fig. 106 on p. 208; Compte 
rendu, 1880, Atlas, pi. iii, fig. 9. Other plaques 
of the same character, also from the south of 
Russia, have horned human (Compte rendu, 

1879, Atlas, pi. iii). Both the bulPs head and 
the horned human head were regarded as amu- 
lets (ibid,, text, p. 144). There may be some 
connexion between these facts and the custom 
of wearing horns upon the head, which in Asia, 
as in other parts of the world, has been practised 
both in ancient and modern times. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsang in the seventh century noted that the women of Badakshan affixed 
long horns to their heads ; while modern travellers relate that the women of the Siah Posh 
Kafirs still wear horned head-dresses. 


‘ 3 . 'f1'' 


Fio. 50. No. 43. 


43. Hemisphkrical button, with .stout loop in the interior for attachment, 
embossed with two figures of boars lying down and two wild-goats* heads. 
See fig. 50. 


D 


It is 


/C no 5^ 
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D. 17 in. 4'3 cm. Weight 345 grains. 

Perhaps used in the same way as nos. 40-2. Here ag.iin there is barbaric influence. For a 
gold ‘ button ’ from Siberia in the Hermitage with .m elk and tiger or panther on the sides see 
liorovka, Scythian Art, pi. Iv, no. 5, and Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Rcinach, p. 398. 

44. IIOR.SI';, embossed from a thin plate. The mouth is open and the head somewhat 
grotesque: the mane is gathered into a plume on the forehead. The con- 
ventional markings indicating muscles upon the legs are punched. The indication 
of muscles follows oriental traditions. 

Plate XI I r. 

L. 1-42 in. 3-6 cm. Weight 28 grains. 

45. Anotiikr, rudely embossed from a thin plate ; the muscles indicated by punched 
marks. The mouth is pierced to receive a rein formed of a flat strip of gold, and 
affixed to a bifurcating wire applied to the neck is a fragment of a yoke, from the 
centre of which rises a circular disc. 

Plate XIV. 

L. 2-12 in. 5-4 cm. Weight 80 grains. 

This horse evidently belonged to a model chariot. Compare the fragments of harness with 
no. 7. 

46. IIORSK, embo.s.sed and cut out, the details indicated by punching. To a girth 
passing under the body is attached a large circular ring surmounted by a flower- 
like ornament, perhaps for the reins to pass through. The mane is gathered into 
a plume between the ears, and the mouth is pierced with a hole, probably to 
receive applied wire reins now missing (cf. no. H). 

Plate XIII, Fifth century h.c. 

L. 2*4 in. 5-5 cm. Weight 139 grains. 

'J'his horse is of a more massive build than some of the others, and recalls the chariot-horses 
upon the sculptures at Persepolis (F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien^ pi. 26). It resembles 
these in the freedom of its style, and has none of the conventional markings representing muscles 
seen on nos. 44 and 45. On Persian horses see above, p. xx and no. 24. 

47. Narrow i»laquk, serrated along the top’: broken into two parts. 

In the centre is a palmetto, on cither side of which is a pair of 
geese confronted, but with averted heads, and separated by 
a vertical line of punched dots. 

Plate XIII. Fifth century n. c. 

L. 4 38 in. ii*i cm. Weight 153 grains. 

The palmctte may be compared with the examples upon glazed bricks at 
Susa (figs. 48 and 51), and with the ‘Ionic lotus’ figured by Goodyear 
{Grammar of the Lotus^ pi. xii, fig. 4), though here it terminates at the 
base in a different way, recalling in this respect the palmelte upon the 
Chertomlyk dagger-hilt (fig. 6), which is also an example of Persian FiG. 51. Lotus orna- 
work. The birds are described as geese because of their straight beaks ; went from Susa, 
otherwise they might represent eagles. Cf. the embossed quiver-ornaments Dieulafoy.) 

found in the fourth of the Seven Brothers tumuli in South Russia, ascribed 
to the fifth century (Compte rendu, 1880, Allas, pi. ii, figs. 4 and 5; Kondakov, p. 276, 
fig. 246; Rostovtzefr, Iranians and Greeks, pi. xiii; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. ii? 
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on p, 1). For the association of the goose with the lotus, probably as a solar symbol, sec 
Goodyear, as pp. 269 ff. ; for this bird in the art of India and Bunnah see J. K* Tennant, 

Ceylotiy p. 484. In the Kassitc civilization it was connected with the dog-star, through the god- 
dess Gula. 


IV. GOLD PLAQUES WITH FIGURES PUNCHED IN OUTLINE 

48. Gold RIXTANGULAR plaque, embossed with the figure of a man standing to r., 
his /. hand by his side, his r. extended and holding a bundle of rods. He wears 
a hood from which his hair projects both above and below, close sleeves, tunic 
reaching almost to the knees, confined at the waist with a girdle, trousers, and 
high boots. His tunic is ornamented with two vertical stripes and has similar 
bands along the bottom and at the shoulders. From the girdle hangs on his 
r. hip a short sword in a sheath with a cinquefoil chape and a lateral projection 
at the upper end. 

Plate XIV. 

L. 5*9 in. 15 cm. Weight 25 oz. 

Cunningham', pi. xiv; Kondakov, p. 187, fig. 177; Minns, Scythians and Greeks^ fig, 174 on 

p.255. 

The figure here represented wears the costume which seems to have been in its essential 
features common to the Scythians and Bactrians. It is doubtful whether the bundle of rods held 
in his hand proves him to be a diviner (see p. xxv above, and Kondakov, p. 186) ; it may rather 
indiciitc the profession of Mazdaism. In the latter case the bundle would be the Iniregmnn or 
barsom (see p. xxvi), and the holder perhaps a priest of a lower grade ; for in form at least there 
docs not appear to have been any very marked distinction between the garments of such priests 
and those of laymen. Strabo’s description of the hood-like caps worn by the Magi of Cappadocia 
at their ceremonies (xv. 733 ndpas frtpiK^ifi€voi TriXurav KaOfiKvta? iKariptoOtv KaXvnrtiv rd 

Xu\t) rdv irapayvaBidas) applies almost equally well to the head-dresses of Evagoras of Salamis 
(fig. ii), of the king or satrap in no. 2, of the huntsmen in no. 24, and of many of the figures 
upon this series of plaques. If the personage is a layman, as the presence of the short sword at 
his side perhaps indicates, it becomes more difficult to identify the rods with the barsom^ for the 
allusions to this object in the sacred books seem to describe it as a priestly attribute ; but the 
silver statuette (no. i), which appears to be a king, certainly has it, and its use may have been 
more extensive than there has hitherto been reason to suppose. Among the modern Parsis the 
barsom^ when not held, is touched by the priest with his left hand as it lies in a horizontal 
position before him, supported upon two small metal stands mdhrn (see the photographs and life- 
sized models exhibited in the Musde Guimet at Paris, and Dieulafoy, Stise^ p. 39S). 

The short sword worn by the personage is the Scytho-Persian acinaces familiar to us from the 
sculptures of Persepolis and other monuments (see p. xxxiv, figs. 10 and 12 and no. 70). 

The use of this series of gold plaques is not easy to determine. They are too big to have been 
fastened on garments like nos. afifif., and indeed the absence of any holes or loops for attachment 
in all of them would make their application to anything difficult. They may have had a votive 
significance : the subjects of some of them appear to be ceremonial. 

This difficulty in explaining the purpose for which these plaques were made, and the character 
of some of the figures, which are so rude and grotesque that a child might have designed them, 
has brought the whole group into suspicion : it has further been argued that so large an amount 
of pure gold is not likely to have been wasted on objects of such extreme rudeness by any one 
except a forger. The very roughness of their execution precludes detailed criticism, for there is 
so little on which it can be based, and such rude work as this might be done at any period. But 

D % 
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the extravagant use of gold is what might be expected in a region so rich in the precious metal 
as Central Asia in ancient times, and it. need not in itself militate against the authenticity of the 
plaques. 

This plaque, and no. 84, which is also embossed, should strictly be included in the preceding 
section ; but as by their form and subjects they belong more closely to the present series, it was 
considered more convenient to insert them in this group. 

49. Rkct.angui.ar ri-AQUK, with figure of a man standing to r. punched in outline. 
He is dressed as no. 48 and holds in his r. a bundle of rods, in his /. a con< 
vcntional lotus-flower. Round the edges an embossed pearled border. 

L. 775 in. 197 cm. Weight i ox. 108 grains. 

See note to preceding number. For the flower see notes to nos. 103 and 188. 

50. Ui'l’KR HALF OF A I'l.AQUJ'., with half-figure of a bearded man wearing hood, as 
no. 48, and long-sleeved tunic. He holds in both hands a bundle of rods. 

L. 3 in. 77 cm. Weight 325 grains. 

51. Rkctancui.AR ri.AC>UK, with figure of a man standing to r. and dressed as 
• before. He holds witli both hands a bundle of rods. 

7 ’^afe XV. 

L. 2*26 in. S75 cm. VV'eight 35 grains. 

5a. Anotiif.r, imperfect, with three-quarter figure of a man standing to r. and 
holding before him with both hands a bundle of rods. The costume is as before, 
but the top of the cap has several vertical creases. 

L. 2-6 in. 6-55 cm. Weight loi grains. 

53. Anotiikr; a man dressed as before, standing to r. and holding a bundle of rods 
before him with his r. hand. About the centre of each side, near the edge, is 
a circular perforation. 

L. 2-8 in. 7’ I cm. Weight 59 grains. 

54. Anotiikr ; a man dressed as before, standing to r. and holding a bundle of rods 
in the r. hand. The work very rough and indistinct. 

L. 2.8 in. 7 cm. Weight 64 grains. 

55. Anotiikr ; a man dressed as before, standing to r. and holding a bundle of rods 
before him with both hands. 

L. 27 in. 6-9 cm. Weight 67 grains. 

56. Anotiikr ; a man dressed as before, standing to r. and holding a bundle of rods 
with both hands. Extremely rough work. 

L. 2*68 in. 6*85 cm. Weight 72 grains. 

57. Another ; a man to r, as before, holding rods in his r, hand. Very rough 
workmanship. 

L. 1-64 in. 4‘2cm, Weight 26 grains. 
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58. Rectangular plaque ; a man as before, standing to and holding rods in his 
r. hand. 

L. I'l in. 275 cm. Weight 10 grains. 

59. Another ; a man to r. as before, holding rods in his r. hand ; rough work- 
manship. 

L. 1-66 in. 4-25 cm. Weight 52 grains. 

60. Another, terminating in a long strip at base ; a man to r. as before, holding 
rods in his r. hand. 

L. 4*4 in. I I'l cm. Weight 45 grains. 

61. Another; a man standing to /.and holding rods before him with both hands. 
The costume is essentially the same as in the preceding examples, but the tunic 
is ornamented with rows of punched dots, and the trousers with cross-hatching. 
At each top corner a circular perforation. 

L. 3'2 in. 8*3 cm. Weight 88 grains. 

62. Another; a man standing to /.holding rods before him. Costume is as before, but 
the trousers are cross-hatched, and the ends of a fillet project in front of the cap. 

L. 2*05 in. 5*2 cm. Weight 31 grains. 

63. Another ; a man standing to /. clothed as before, but with cap which does not 
cover the ears. He is carrying a bundle of rods (?) with both hands. 

L. I'S in. 4'55 cm. Weight 31 grains. 

64. Another ; a man clothed as before, standing to /. and holding rods in both 
hands. The upper part of the body and the legs from the knees are in low 
relief, the rest in outline. Very rough workmanship. 

L. 3*26 in, 8*25 cm. Weight 257 grains. 

65. Another ; a man holding out a bundle of rods (?). Extremely barbarous work. 

L. 8'55 in. 22-7 cm. Weight 2 oz. 355 grains. 

66 & 67. Another ; in two halves, a man standing to /. clothed as before, but with 
two circular projections above the front of the hood, and hatched ornament on 
his trousers. In his /. hand he holds a long spear with leaf-shaped head. On 
two consecutive sides a border of punched dots. 

L. 1 in. 3'9 cm. Weight 15 grains. 

68. Another, with an extremely rude and grotesque figure of a bearded man 
standing to /. He wears a coat like that seen in the preceding number and 
empty sleeves, closely fitting trousers, and low boots. On his head is a cap (?) 
with two lobes. In his r. hand he holds up three rods. 

L. 4*6 in. ii' 65 cm. Weight i oz. 179 grains. 

For the costume see p. xxx and note to no. 2. 
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69. Rectaxgui.ar n.AQUK : a man standing to r. In his 1 . hand he holds up a 
globular vase with high neck and expanding rim. In his r. he grasps a bundle of 
rods. He wears a hood, a tunic of which only the sleeves are visible, and a long 
coat with furred border represented by a band of pounced circles, and empty 
hanging sleeves. On his feet arc low boots. 

Plate XV. 

1.. 1-95 in. 4‘95 cm. Weight 49 grains. 

For the upper garment cf. the two preceding numbers. 

70. Anotiikr ; a man standing to r., holding in his /. hand a bundle of rods, in 
his r. a beaker-shaped cup with cover and handle. He wears a hood with fillet, 
a girded tunic ornamented with vertical striites and a border at the bottom, long 
trousers and boots. The outside of the right leg .shows a design of three super- 
posed birds facing to right. A dagger or short sword is suspended from the girdle, 
the cord supporting it passing through the lateral projection at the mouth of the 
sheath ; a second cord attached to the bottom passes round the man’s leg. 

'* Plate XV. 

L. 2'64 in. 67 cm. Weight 5 1 grain.s. 

For this type of sword cf. nos. 22 and 48, and figs. 10 and 12. For the method of attachment 
sec p. x.xxiv. 

71. Another ; a man .standing to /. with his elbows at his sides ; the hands, both 
of which arc raised, holding bundles of rods. lie wears trousers, a tunic reaching 
to the knees, and the hood. The tunic is ornamented with dots, and a single long 
vertical band, and with tassclled cords ; the ends of the girdle hang loose in front. 
Round the edges runs a line of punched dots. 

Plate XV. 

L. 2‘64 in. 67 cm. Weight 66 grains. 

72. Another ; a man in a tunic walking to /. His arms arc extended and he holds 
rods (?) in both hands. Very rough work. 

L. 0'92 in. 2'3 cm. Weight 9 grains. 

73. Another; a man standing to r, and holding a spear before him with both 
hands : his hood is bound with a fillet the ends of which hang down the back. 

L. s in. 127 cm. Weight i oz. 181 grains. 


74. Another ; a man walking to r. clothed as before, except that his head-dress is 
a cap rather than a hood. He holds in his r. hand a spear, and in his /. a flower. 
Plate XV. 


Weight 48 grains. 

On the flower see notes to nos. 103 and 208. 
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75. Rectangular I'LA<,)UK ; a man clothed as before, with a single stripe down the 
side of his tunic, standing to r. and holding a spear with leaf-shaped point. 
Border of punched dots. 

Plate XV. 

L. 1-88 in. 4-8 cm. Weight 44 grains. 

76. Another ; a bearded man standing to /. and holding a bundle of rods before 
him. He wears a hood and car-rings with circular pendants. Ili.s costume 
consists of a long coat reaching to the ankles with empty hanging slccv'es, and 
furred band down the front. Very rough work. 

I.. 27 in. 6'85 cm. Weight 40 grains. 

For the costume see p. xxxi :ind note to no. 2. 

77. Another ; a man standing to r. with hood, tunic, and trousers as before, but with 
two stripes down the tunic ; he holds a flower in his r. hand, and an indeterminate 
object in his /. 

L. 3-36 in. 8-55 cm. Weight 76 grains. * 

78. Another ; a man as before walking to r., holding up a flower in his /. and an 
indeterminate object in his r. hand. 

L. 2 in. 5‘l cm. Weight 57 grains. 

79. Another ; a man as before, but with a single stripe down the tunic, walking to 
r. and holding a flower in his r. hand. 

L. 2-28 in. 5’S cm. Weight 56 grains. 

80. Another ; a man as before, but with a rather different cap, walking to He 
has a flower in his r. hand, and holds his /. arm up. Very rough work. 

L. I ’04 in. 2‘6 cm. Weight 21 grains. 

81. Another ; a man as before walking to /. and holding a flower with both hands. 

L. I ‘64 in. 4- 1 5 cm. Weight 15 gnains. 

82. Another ; a man as before, but with head-dress with six short radiating lines 
as the top. In his /. hand he holds up a flower. Very rough work. 

L. 1*44 in. 3-65 cm. Weight 62 grains. 

83. Another ; a man standing to r. clothed as before, except that his cap is hemi- 
spherical at the top and has a band or fillet round it. In his hands he holds an 
indeterminate object. Border of punched dots. Very rude workmanship. 

L. 3‘i6in. 8 cm. Weight 91 grains. 

84. Another, with embossed half-figure of a man to r. holding up in his /. hand 
a hammer or staff with a T-.shaped end and in his r. a spear (?). He is beardless 
and wears a hood above which is a high plume or horn (?), and a pleated or 
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quilled tunic j^irded at the waist. Attached to thisj^irdlc and slung on the /. side 
of the body is a bow-ease Near the left edge of the placiiic arc four 

small perforations in two pairs, one near the top, the other near the bottom. 

Plate XV. 

1.. 2*3 in. 575 cin. Weight 130 rains. 

.similarly worn sec the cylinder li^urcd by Lajard, Culte de Mithra^ pi. 52, fig. 2, 
and Ihe sculptures of Persepolis (e. g. lig. 10) ; for the hammer, Klandin and Coste, vol. ii, pi. 109. 

85. KhC r.\Ntii;i.AK I’l.AniJK ; a bearded man standing to r. I Ic wears a girded tunic 
barely reaching the knees^ and clo.se trousers ornamented with cross-hatching. On 
his head is a serrated crown and in his cars car-rings with globular pendants. He 
a[)pcais to be holding out an indeterminate object. Horder of punched dots. 
The whole de.sign very indi.stinct. 

L. 3-8 in. 9*6 cm. Weight 95 grains. 

't he serrated crown is worn by Achacmcnid kings on darit:.s and cylinders, .and by priests upon 
coins of the Sassanian period. 

86. ‘ Axotiikk, with nude figure of a man standing to r. holding out a bird by the 

legs in his r. hand. lie is beardlc.ss and has short hair apparently curly. 

Plate XV. 

L. 2’12 in. 5*35 < »n- Weight 50 grains. 

Tliis placjuc maybe compared with the silver .statuette no. 4, which may also have held a bird. 
On the bird as an offering to Anaitis see note! to no. 103 and cf. a cylinder in the de Clercq 
collection (fig. 9 ; and Menant, (dyptitjuc orientide, vol. ii, pi. ix, no. 2, and p. 124). 

87. Anotiiior ; a man standing full face witli arms hanging by the sides, and wearing 
a serrated crown ; tlic work extremely barbarous. 

1.. 1*84 in. 47 cm. Weight 22 grains. 

88. Anotiikr; a figure in outline standing full face, the head represented by con- 
centric circles ; the r. hand held up, the /. down, lioth with fingers extended ; 
very rude and grotesque. 

L. 1*64 in. 4*2 cm. Weight 18 grains. 

I 

89. Anotiikr; a man standinji to r. lie wears a skirt the folds of which arc 
represented by three vertical pleated bands, and a jacket witli lonjj pendent 
sleeves : his hair falls in a roll over the neck. 

In his hand he holds out a flower resembling a lotu-s, while his which 
po.ssibly contain.s a smaller flower, is held vertically before his face. 

/Va/r XV. 

L. 17 in. 4-35 cm. Weight 37 grains. 

Cf. no. 38. The costume is in both eases similar, and in spite of its feminine appearance it is 
jiroliablc that this is also a male figure. 

90. Anotiikr ; a man (?) .standing to /. Ilis costume is similar to that of the 
preceding number, but he has a circular ornament on the forehead and the cord 
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of a girdle is visible below his sleeve. In his /. hand he holds up a lotus like 
flower. Very rude work. 

L. 3 in. 7 6 cm. Weight 1 15 gniins. 

91. Rr.CTAXdULAK PLAOUI*. ; a man (?) standing lo /. ch»lhed as tlu' last t ao numbcis. 

lie appears to be holding up a flower: work very indistiiiel. 

J.. 1*94 ill. 4*95 cm. Weight 3cS grains. 

92. AnO'IUKR; a bearded man with long hair falling in a roll on his neck, standing 
to/, and holding a conventional flower (?) in his /. haml. He wears a tunic or 
jacket and a skirt reaching almost to the ankles. 

Plate XV. 

L. 2-o6 in. 5'2 cm. Weight 70 grains. 

93. Another; a female figure standing to r. Her hair ai>pt\irs [n hang in ;^plait 
down the back, and she wears a long dress, above whicli is ;i l)ri)ad-slecved 
garment hanging down in front like an apron. In her hand she h()ld.< a 
flower, llordcr of punched dots. 

J^/ate XV. 

L. 17 in. 4-35 cm. Weight 23 grains. 

Cf. no. T03. For the plait cf. the figure on the signcl iing, no. 103. 

94. Anotiikk; a female figure standing to r. She is holding- \\\) both hands and is 
nude to the waist, liclow which is a skirt reaching to the ankles. Her hair is ticrl 
in a loose knot at the back of the head and she wears a nccklar<M^). Rjiuid the 
edge, a border of punched dots. 

Plate XV. 

L. 1-54 in. 3*9 cm. Weight 25 grains. 


95. Another; a man in a girded tunic standingJuj /. and .holding up his 
r. hand. Grotesque and rough work. 

L. 1*44 in. 37 cm. Wciglit 60 grains. ' 

96. Another, square at one end, rounded at the other» ai^;fornamcntcd will 
border of punched dots and a median line of the satftc. /- 



L. 1-22 in. 3*1 cm. Weight 20gr;iins. 


97, Another^ square at the bottom and roun( 3 p|^^^ 
figure standing fidl face with the arms 

The work is barbarous. ♦ / 

L. 2-5 in. 6*3 cm. Weight 6l grains. ^ 

98. ANo riiER ; the fore-part of . 


per end, with 
ul wearing ; 


/.. The Ik 


indicated by a row of small outl’ 


H. 2*2 in. $-6 cm. W eig|it -lPl; grains; 
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99. R£ctan(;(;i,ar i*I-aqijk ; a horse to A, hammered in outline. 

Plate XI. 

L. 4-85 in. 12*3 cm. Weight i oz. in grains. 

100. Axotiikk; a horse ^‘^lloping to r. The hind legs are both on the ground 
and the forelegs extended in the air. Above and below borders of punched 
dots. 

L. 075 in. r8 cm. Weight ll grains. 


V. RINGS AND ENGRAVED GEMS 


(All the rin{;.s in this section arc of gold.) 

lOI.ySidNKT-UIXd, with plain flat hoop and flat oval bezel engraved in intaglio with 
two female figuro.s playing astragali, one to r. .seated, and wearing a chiton, the 
other to /. apparently nude and kneeling upon one knee. 

Plate y^\. ( i ft ek\ fifth ecu tiny \^.C. 

i). of bezel, 0-92 in. 2-3 i ni. Weight 449 grains. Obt.ained in K.awalpindi. 

> . The hoop is heavy and cluin.sy in design. It may have been made in I’ersia. 

‘luIvvT ■ 

iIp^.ftANOTHliK, with plain flat hoop and flat oval bezel engraved in intaglio with 
" ‘llei^lcs walking to r., holding his chib in his right hand and the lion’s skin over 
his. Intended left arm. 

XVI. I'ifth or fourth century it. c. 

0-94 i^ 2-35 cm. Weight 344 grains. Obt.ained from R.iwalpindi. 
ni^^also have been made by a (Ireek resident in Persia. Herakles is represented 
in .South Russia {Compte rendu, 18S2, p. 90, and Allas, pi. iv, fig. 7) ; .and 
of Tiiibazus, Satrap of Sardis (393-381 n.c.) ; see E. Rabclon, Les Perses 

103. rounded on the outer side, .and 

figure with low back, and holding in her jg | 

right her left a wreath. On her head 

is an embi|]|||H||ffl 9 ^^|i^^hair hangs in a long plait down 
cr back. I^lplllHllllH^^ment reaching to the ankles. Fig. 52. No. 103. 


cr back. 

'late XVl'Ii 


s) shoui 

of a hird b^ln^.' 
I’ersians 


fjl^^ifiay u. c. 
grains. 


Fig. 52. No. 103. 


K i that upon a Perso-Greek cylinder in the 
earing a similar crown, and with her hair 
Ids in one hand a staff, in the other a flower 
cylinder in the de Clerq Collection (fig. 9 ; 
^J^enant, Clyptique orientate^ vol. ii, pp. 174, 
a crown, but holding a lotus-flower, 
9<|^ures are considered to be probably the 
p&Mvii), and to the Greeks as Anaitis. It 
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seems probable that on this, and on the following ring, wc may have representations of this 
goddess, whose cult appears to have persisted through the Greek and Indo-Scylhian periods in 
liactria, and to have been revived in Sassanian times (see note to no. 20iS). \\ iih the ligiire iipt)n 
this ring may also be compared that of Aphrodite on coins of C.’ilician origin (see Ib iiish Museum 
Catalogue, Lycaoma, &c., p. xlii, pi. xl, tig. 10, and pi. \ix, tig. i.i). 

I.otiis*flowers find birds, especially doves, appear to have been regarded as acceptable to 
Anaiiis; for doves cf. H. ('.ressinann in Archiv fur xx (H|20 1921), 

PP* 35 35 ’^ perhaps the flowers held in nos. 89, 93 (pi. xv), and 1 79 may be offerings to Ikm*. 

'J he lotus-flower appears in cult-sccnes from very remote times, and the two curious broii/e bowls, 
one found at Dali in Cyprus (now in the Ccsnola (‘olleciion, New York; Coccaldi, Monumru/s 
antiques dc Chyfre^ ]). 83 and pi. vii ; Odobesco, Le Tresor de I*t'/rossa^ vol. ii, p. the t»lher 
known as the ‘ Coupe dii Varvakeion ’(Odobesco, ns above, p. 50, tig. 67), afford cx.imples of this. 
Though, however, the flower would thus appear to be connected with religious worship in Persia, 
and though it is seen in the hand of the deity (i*) on the reverse of a coin of Tiribazus (I’abelon, 
I.es Verses Achhtuhiides^ pi. iii, fig. 16), it is unlikely that all the persons un monuments of the 
Achacmcnian period represented with flowers in their hands are to l)c considernl as directly 
engaged in a religious ceremony. It is probable that in I’crsia, as in contemporary Greece, the 
flower had a more general symbolical meaning not connected with the worshi[) of any particular 
deity. 'I'hiis it is seen in the hands of the king and court officials on the s( ultitures and is also 
found in scenes from ordinary life. An engraved gem (Furtwanglcr, tis (iI>ovl\ vol. iii, pi. xii, 
fig. Il) shows us a Persian resting on his spear while a woman offers him a flower; and this 
would seem to be a parallel to scenes represented on Greek works of art. 1 Icrc the conventional 
lotus-flower is given as an emblem of youthful bloom and stren;;th to several gods and goddesses, 
for instance on vases to Hermes and Ileraklcs, to Aphrodite, Hera, Artemis, 1 lobe,, and 
Dcmcter. It is also shown in the hands of mortal youths and maiclcns, and is offered a* a 
reward of valour and victory (L. Stephani, Compte rendu ^ 1875, pp. 71 ff., apropos of a late.iSiiilver 
dish found at Fon/azo in Venctia, also figured by Odobesco, as above, vol. i, p. 151). , 
thus appear to be not only a sign of divinity or royal power, but also an emblem of 
strength which might be transferred from one person to another as a visible expresi^^^of ^10^ 
and gralitiidi?. / 

In the later centuries of its existence the symlml seems to have had chi(j^;.i- 
significance. On certain Indo-Scylhian coins of Kanerki and other kings it igT * 
by a female figure which apjiears to be Nana-Anat or Nanaia (cf. no. 
regarded as a later form of Anaiiis (see (iazud/e arMologique^ vols.^ 
xi (1886), pp. 1 ff., 71 If.) ; and its use upon the silver dish (no. 208) 
convivial, may yet mark a ceremonial festivity with which religious i( 

The costume of the figure upon the ring seems to be that of noblc,^ 
gems and minor works of art, for in the luonumental sculptures 
no, 93, fig. 19, and a chalcedony scaraboid in the Room of Golc^ 
row a ; also Furtwanglcr, as above^ vol, iii, pis. xi, xii). The 
may possibly have been a fashion indigenous to Asia Minor 
is found in Etruscan art, which is connected with that of Ai 


104. Signet-ring of similar form engraved in intaj 
figure seated to r. on a chair with high 
a branch for a dove which is perched on li 
a long tunic without sleeves, and has a 
On her head is a crown with five spi 
in a plait down her back. 

Plate XVI. Fifth to fourth centt^ 



oiiial 
hand 
by. some 
V 286 fT ; 
,pa met cl y 
^tcd. 

Persian 
Hied (cf. 
case 39, 
iibWn the back 
Persians, for it 
yp. 123). 


Fig. S3. No. 

L 


/ 
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n. of hoop 0-9 in. 2-25 ( III. 1 ). of bezel 074 in. 1-9 cm. \Vcip;lU 275 grains. 

Kroin iliL* collection of (ieiieral Sir Alexander Cunningham. Cunningham*, pi. xii, hg. 2. 

'I'liis ligiire has iiuich in common with that on the preceding ring, and the presence of the 
crown suggests that the personage represented m;iy ho the same goddess, (icncral Cunningham 
secs here a male liguie, but in this he is certainly mistaken. 


105. Skim. I'-KlXd, with stirrup-sliapcd hoop thicker at the back 
than at the .sh()iiltlcr.s, wliicli expand towards a flat oval bezel 
with slightly projecting edge. The bezel i.s engraved with 
a winged bull having a bearded human head with crown. In 
the field above is an inscription in Aramaic characters; before 
the bull’s breast is a sign resembling the top of a caduccus placed 
horizontally. 

Plate XVI and fig. ,57. Fifth or fourth century \\.(\ 

I). (r9in. 2-25 cm. L. of bezel 0‘6iS in. 17 cm. Weight 180 gniins. 

1 *. ( hirdncr, in J^rih ecttini^s of the Sodety if Antitjuaries of London^ 2n(.l seiics, viii, pp. 374 if. ; 
Cunningh.Tm', pi. xvii, tig, 6; (i. I'‘. Hill, * Andoigoni in Atti e Memorie detP Istituto Italiano 
di i\itniishiiitit(i (Koine, 19 19', p. 29. 

'I his ring has generally liecn rcg.uded, for reasons based upon numismatic evidence, as dating 
Irom shortly after the lime of Alexander (I*, (iardner, Nuoiisi/iiitic Chrouictc, 1879, V* i, and 
1881, |). 8, P/ ourdijiys if Soi . Aut, if Londioi, as above, and Coins of the (if\rk and Sty f hie 
Kinys of Inidna ond India (lirilish iMu.si.uin ( atalogue, 1886), p. xix ; Sir A. Cunningham, 
Jonrn. of the Asiotie Society of Heni^at (1881 1, p. 171 ; (b 1*'. Hill, in Atti r .demoric, as above, 
who resumes all the evidence with full references). 

The sole ground for the allribution apj)e:ir.s to be llie identity of the name inscribed in 

1 *ing .Old coins. Kut in the present case the identity which 

is lacking, 'i'he formation of the letters of the name is not 
g, the divcigeiici‘ being sul’licienlly marked to allow the inter- 
[I them. 'I he difference between the tia^atmcnt c»f the andro- 
[lie ligurcs represented on the ( oins is yet more striking ; the 
Is that of the Achaemcnid dynasty in the time before .Alexander, 
. 'I'he iorm and general character of the ring also suggest the 
K? exceptional for a lime later than Alexander. The identity of 
» value against these contentions, since it may he assumed that 
tradition, distinguished families were represented in high office 
as they have been in the history of mediaeval and later Kurope ; 
:cur again and again, as it might, indeed, even if no relationship 

. A. (.‘ooke as V H S I’, or Z H .S 1 * (Pahashp or Zahushf)), and 
' l’ersian(ist edition, p. 105). The presence, in association with 
iic inference that the person to whom the ring belonged was a 
lI with permanent authoiily. It results from these considerations 
probably Ijc put back a round hundred years, and this signet 
ither Achacineuid objects composing the treasure, 
lat of Taurus. It occurs in the punch-marks of J’ersiaii 
ury, and might doubtless liavc been used at an even earlier time, 
die cliaractcrs forming the name, .since the Aramaic alphabet 
d Persia, the cuneiform of the great inscriptions of Darius being 
i' commemorative royal monuments as those on w hich they are 
sc^i. ^ 



Kj(;. 54. No. 105. 
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106. SkjnI'.T-KINc;, witli slender rounded hoop, ;iiul ])ointe<! oval bezel engraved in 
intaglio, with two half-figures of Indls back to back. 

Plate XVI and fig. 55 . Fifth century n. c. 

J 3 . o*(S2 in. 2*15 cm. D. of bezel 0’68 in. 1-7 cm. \Veit;hl loi j^rains. 

Obtained from Rawalpindi. 

The subject here engraved is that of the sculptured I’l rsepfditan capitals 
(llg. 27). The lorin of bezel is early, and tlu* ling should probably be 
assigned to the fifth century l’». c, but it may be lecalled that the tablets 
dating from as late as the reigns of Antiochiis the (iroal, Seleiii us * 55 * 

Philopator, c\:c., found by Loftus at Waika, are sealed with rings of this form engraved with 
Tcrsepolitan subjects (Menant, Glyptiquc onciiiiiI,\ vol. ii, p. 182). 

107. AN0T1I1:u, the hoop .slender and luxirlcd, llie I)(‘zel llat anil 
pointed, oval in .shape ; it is ciit^iavcd in intaglio with a rotichanl 
stag to r., and at the back is chamfered round the cd<^c. 

Plate XVI and fiR. .', 6 . Pijth century w.c. 

O. G*S in. 2 cm. I., of bezel 0*62 in. 1*6 cm. W'eiglil y.\ grains. l- i,; -f, 

108. ANOTlIilk, with slender hoop ribbed transvcrsel}', and llat 
oval bezel engraved in intaglio, with a c|iiadruped (lynx?) 
running to r. The back of the bezel is chamfered as in the 
preceding number. 

P/ate XVI and fig, jj. A///// century n. c. 

D. 0-84 in. 2*2 cm. L. of bezel 0*46 in. rr i m. W eight 48 grains. 

F rom the collection of (General Sir Alexander Cunningham. Cimningh.im’, 1 * tn. 57. No. 108, 

pi. XV, fig. 5. 





109. AnotiiI'.K, with slender hooi) ribbed transvcr.sely, and llat 
almost circular bezel engraved in intaglio with a gryphon t" r, 

The bezel is chamfered round the edge at the back as in the || H 

preceding numbers. ■ ^ S 

Plate XVI and fig. .yS, Pifth century n. ( 

1). 0*84 in. 2-2 cm. L. of bezel 0*54 in. 1*25 mi. W'eigjit 56 grailiW^ 58. .No. 109. 

Obtained from Rawalpindi. 

no, Anotiicr, with plain slender hoop, and ov^T 

bezel engraved in intaglio with a lion fi ^ 

bezel chamfered at the back as before. ■ (1 J 

J'/ate XVI and fig. jt). Pi/t/i century li. ^ 


1 ). 0-82 in. 2*J cm. I.. of bezel 0*64 in. i*6 |. j 

Cunningham^, pi. vi, tig. c. ^ / 




III. Ring, the flat hoop expanding iiUo a cirC^j&r bezey^iq openvvork cinbos.scd in tlic 
form of a lion (?), the legs of which exte'qd^Jbuuid |ile hoop on either side. Ir 
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neck and (lanks of the animal arc .sunk triangular and crc.sccnt-sliapcd hollows, 
for liircjiioKscs or oilier coloured stones. 

Sec 63. /'///// or four ih century ];.C. (?). 

1 ). of bezel 1*4 In. ein. Weight 167 grains. ||j vA 

'I’liis ring belorig-S to the small Seylhic group in W) HI 

the 'rrca.^iirc, best represented by tlie aigrette, no. 23 Uj 

The linn illastratcs two chararlcristie features in 
Srytliic art. The coiled altitude is seen, for instance, 
in tlu^ bronze ornament from the fourth of the tunuili 
known as ‘ 'J’lic Seven Jirotlicrs’, in the Kuban (cf. 
lig. 25, from ( e/zz/A' z vv/z/z/, i.SSo, p. 1 3, and Minns, 

S( V//ii\uis nutt (if t’c/’.y, tig. 214; ('f. also M inns, p. 254, 
and index, s. V. //ezz, / Zzz Av/ zv^z/zz/Z). In the present 
ring the legs are reh ased from the circle in order 
that they may ornament the shoulders of the ring. 
but the po.sition of the joints .shows that the hind 

(piarlers are impossibly twist etl or slewed round, 1 ic. 60. \o. 111. 

a device fre<iiiently adopted by the Scythie craftsmen 

to represent the wii thing of a lieast mortally wounded, though sometimes, perhaps, merely 
to till a si)ace In tUu*. (T. Koslovlzelf, If ofiituis and ii recks ^ pi. xxv. 

Kings have lieeii found In Scytliic tombs in the south of Russia and Siheiia, the ornamented 
e.xaniples often iinit.iling Greek originals (Minn.s, ns ahorcy pp. f)4, 157 ) * 79 ) ? llorovka, 

Stylhinfi Art^ pi. Iv, no. 4). 'Hiey were worn by both sexes. In the present case the general 
shape may have been suggested by that of a Greek ring with large round bezel, such as 




•IC. 60. \0. 111. 


\II2 . Ring, with plain flat hoop, and flat circular bc/.cl with a sunk 
\ .surface on which is .^oldcrcd a cross composed of lozenges and 
undercut. 

See lig, 6 1 . 

'j). omj 6 in. 2*4 cm. Weight 136' grains. 

litie bezel of this ring wa.s inlaid with coloured slonr.s cut to the form ol 
the hoiMows. 





113. Cir.\ix:i^V^)ONV srAK.M’.tni), pierced lengthwise, and engraved y|r h 

in intaglidt with a combat between two warriors, one of whom 1 ( W 

lic.s naked ground, crouched within his shield and 

grasping the of his antagoni.st witli his right hand. The 

victor stands to Y'- with his left knee bent and his foot upon * i**- 61. No. lu. 
the extended rigX*^ of adversary , whose hair he grasps with his left hand. In 

his right hand, whi'K'h is raised to strike, he holds a spear with the point down- 
wards. and his left passed through the handle of a circular shield, round 

the edges of which arc^^J^ scries of loops, l ie has regular features and long hair, 
with beard and mou.stao|J^o ; and he wears a short girded tunic and conical helmet 
with plume. 

See fig. 6 :. 'c. 

L. 0*96 in. 2-45 cm. 
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llie combatants in this intaj^lio appear to he (ireeks. 
of the early fourth century or about the year .|oo \).i\ 
conical helmet is very like that seen on coins of 
Ithaca with the head of I’lysscs, datim;: from the 
fourth century. On the scaraboid form see Kurt 
wangle!', Anlikc iliwmnu vol. iii, p. 6i. A numl)er 
of engraved scaraboid gems from South Russia are 
described by Minns, p. 412. For intaglio 

gems showing (ireek inllucnce found in the North- 
West of India sec Cambriiii^^c Jlis/oi y of India, vol. i. 
pi. xxxiii, where the exact type of this gem is repro- 
duced. 


and the workmanship is (Ireek. ))inhahly 
rile treatment of the h.iir and of the 



CVLINDKR of clialcctlony, engraved in intaglio with two battle scones in nnciinal 
cDinpartincnts. In tlic larger, a l*crsian king wearing a tiara with fillet, with his 
mantle drawn up so as to leave one knee hare, and falling in a gn‘at fold from llu^ 
shoulder, engages in combat: with two barbarians, while on the gnumd are the 
prostrate bodies of two others. The king, who has his bow and cpiiver slung on 
his back, grasjis the wrist of one opponent who has fallen on his lett knee', his 
right being pierced by an arrow. Tin's man wears a jacket or tunic with a girdh? 
tied in front, and high boots tied witli cords round the tops. W ith his right 
hand the king drives his spear into the shoulder of the w'oundcal man, whn 
holds a dagger in his right liand and a bow in his left and looks backward 
to a comrade standing behind him. The lattc'r, who is similarly clothed but 
ha.s a bow and arrow.s .slung in a bow-case at his back, raises his left arm and 
with hi.s right endeavours to lift his fallen comrade; his high cap with fillet is 
falling backwards from liis head, lletwcen the king and this upright warrior 
is the winged disc of Ahuramazda, below which is a half-figure of the god (or 
perhaps of the king) bearded and to r, within a ring. The two prostrate figures 
are dressed like the king’s opponents. 

The second .scene is similar to the first. The king, attired and eejuipped as 
before, grasp.s liis adversary by the beard with his left hand while with his right 
he drives his spear down into his shoulder. The barbarian wlio.se knees are bent, 
raises his left hand in a gesture of supplication while his right grasps a straight i 
triangular dagger. In the field above is tlic bust of y\luirama/-da to /. rising/ 
from tlic winged disc, and on the ground is the iirostratc figure of another warrior 
dressed like the first. 

Plate XVI. fifth century Jk C. 

L. 1-44 in. 37 t-ni* 

The scheme of the king doing battle with his enemies resembles that of the Greek monomachy 
over a fallen warrior, and is found on otlier cylinders, notably on an example from Kerch 
(Anti(/nitt's du Ho^fdwre Cimmirien, pi. xvi, tig. 3 ; I'lirtwiinglcr, Antike Gimneii^ vol. iii, p, 121 , 
fig. 84), where tlie Persian monarch is engaging two Greek hopliles. This Kpreh cylinder is 
ascribed by Furtw.ingler (as ahtwe) and S. Reinach (Revue ArchiologiquCy 1900, \\ ‘24«) to 
a Greek engraver. An onyx cylinder in the British Museum shows an ordinary pMsian in 
combat with alioplitc, and both examples have the winged disc in the field. . ' 

In the fourth century the combat of Persian and Greek ii found , not on cylinders but on 
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sc;ir;ibni(is or faceted stones, and the present cylinder must bcloiij^ to the fifth century, though 
it is of a li ss archaic style than that of Darius dig. 7). It is quite possible that the king’s 
rncinics in the jiresent case arc members of some nomadic tribe, tliough the bow-case is not 
here worn at the left side as on the Knl-(.)ba vase (Kondakt)v, p. 123) or the cylinder (//vV/., 
p. 137). and the high boots are jjeculiar, rather suggesting those of no. 48. 

The w inged die w as adopted by Persia from Assyria, where it represented the (h)d Ashur, 
It h.is various forms, and is sometimes associated with the bust of Aliurama/da, sometimes 
withoiil it. 'I’he bust within a circle disconnected from llie wings is seen on the rock-st:iilj)tures 
of P.aviaii in a gorge of the liver (iomel, a day and a half east of Mosul : there, however, it is 
held in the hand of a deity, and represents tlie king. A chalcedony cylinder engraved with 
a horse surmounted by the w inged disc was found near Smcla in tlie (Tovernincnt of Kieff, South 
Russia (Minns, fig. 85, on p. 193). Although many Persian cylinders arc considered to ha\c 
be(‘n engraved by (}r(‘ek workmen, there seems to be no reason for ascribing the present 
example to a (Ircek hanil. 


115. .C.A idMd:R of winc-cololircd sard rudely ciunavcd in intaglio witli a deity (?) 
.seattal to /. in a cliair with slraiglil hack and lioldiiug up tlic right hand towards 
the extended left of a woman standing;' before him, wlio appears to be makinq^ 
an offerintg of a spherical object, nchind 
the chair stands a zebu. 'I'he deity wears 
clo.se-filling garments, a.s also does the female 
fitriire, wliose lono-hair is indicated by a line 
of (lots. In the field arc four y\ramaic 
characters. TIic cylinder is considerably 
worn. 

See fi'j. 6 ]. .SVi 7 // coitury R. 

L. 1-5 in. v8 cm. 

'file inscription lias been read by G. .\. C.'noke fj(;. 63. Xo. 115. 

n 33 "l, Kab;d)a!h, a well-authenticated Aramaic 

jnoper name originating in the first instance in South Arabia (cl. (i. A. Cooke, Text-book of 
No) th-St ini(ii no. 140 and note on p. 303 ; also (. 'orpus Inso-. .SVv//., vol. iv, 

p. 233, where the Iliiny.iritic (or Sal»aean) form actually occurs on this cylinder). 'Phe name 
may 1)0 that of a woman (as in C, /. X'., iv, p. 233), pcrha})s that of the woman here represented 
in the act of adoration. To iudge from the form of the letters, the cylinder should be ascribed 
to the sixth cenUiry li. e. 



VI. yXRMLETS AND TORQUES 

All these objects arc of gold unless it is otherwise stated. Some of the 
cxj^nplcs now in spiral form were j)rohably once pcnanniilar torques or collars 
like iTat discovered by the. French Delegation at Susa {Garjcifc dcs nenux-Ar/s, 
1902, 32), and worn like that shown in fig. v'hich is from the Mosaic 

discovei^d in the House of the P'auii at rompeii. When found they were doubled 
up and tw.isted out of shape ; and their present symmetrical form was given to 
them subsdtjuent to their discovery. 

I16. Goi I) AKMJ.K'r, pcnannular, the hoop almost solid at the back and tubular 
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lowarcls the ends, which arc in the form of wiii-'cal mon.^tcis liUi* thost* 

4, and 26. th(‘ hind quarters and lei;s hein- repn -taiti'd in ic licf upon I 

surface of th(' lioop. 

The horns of each monster are chiscllcil 011 either side iiit<» 
a series of dcc]) s(|uarc >ettin[4s cU)sc loLn.tlu r, and the (aids an* 
cup-shaped ; tlie lU ck and breast, the outer side of the w iiu^s. and 
the l)ack arc ornamented w itli line api)licd cells or ( Inisous. winch 
in the lir.st two cases simulate fc'athers. and on tlu* back are in tin 
form of broad circumflex accents t)lac('d one abf)ve the ntlu r 
across an obloni^ sunk panel (Til^ 64). 

The face, bod^^ and limbs arc deeply chasid with hollows 
followin<4 the lines of the monsters' forms and t‘mj)ha.si/iiV4 them 
in a bold conventional style: these hollows, like all the a])t>lii-d 
cells and chiselled settings, have been filled with an inlay ol 
shaped stones, only one of which remains betweem the wines 
of one monster. 

I (h'roniispiccr). l ifilt coilHry u.c. 

II. 5 in. 12*3 ( in. I’l. 1-5 in. 11*3 ( in. W 1 .! n/. ;7f> i;r.iiiis. 

Archtu oloyid (pnhlislusl l)y llic Society (»i Anti([uarit's ol Loinloni, vtt|. K iii, 
pi. \\ i ; l*\ Sane, /Vc K unsi </r\' ttliiu rtf si, pi. 50. The < ompanion annlci 
now in the X'ictoriii and Albert Aluscuin, South l\ensin>;ton, vvliii h pun li.i^icd 
It fioin (.’:ij)tain burton (sec abo\c, p. xivi, was reprodiu imI in /// • (irtr/>iii,, 

November 26, p. 537. 

The monster heie rcpre.seuted is a type borrowed in the main from Assyria and I ‘..ibylonla, 
ihoiigli this juccisc ( ()nil)inalion of limbs and fcatuies is |)C(adiar to b(. rsia. I’.abyloni . iiad 
known ibc wiiii;cd lion with lon^i pointed cars, ami cable's lej^s and tail: Assyiia had 
oc’casionally substituted for tlu; lion's head that ol a (:r(;sl(;d cajje. I’risi.i (‘mpl(»)(‘d both 
vai icties, lint added a new fcatuic in Iht; Iiorn.s which \\c here ;-.ee, and sonu I imi s < Iiaiiy.ed 
lh(' short leathered tail of the bird to that (.*f the scorpion. 'The wini^s, with thcii lull (iirM* 
arul line conventionalism of design, perliaj^s reveal the indnenre of the laily ( in ( 1: art whicli 
|)enetrated Iran. I hi-s foini of win;4 lir.'^t appear(;d in the sexenth ctmtmy, lasting lhron;.d» the 
archaic ( in ek period, eventually yielding lo the type with a inore pointed lip. l*(>i ihr homed 
lion-gryphon, whicli is also a characteristically Persian monster, see under no. 23, and for aii 
varieties, Pnrtwiin^iiU-r's article in W'. II. Roschcr's - ///.r/«/////. //t .y Af-.r/'/vv/ tirt lyict iiiscr* ft 

utid f dftfisi hen My/hoIt>yie, In Persia, as in P.abylonia and Assyria, comjiosite monst* r.s ol 
this kind were representatives of daenumie powers, and were often dcpic ted in mk h symlxjli* 
combats as lliat seen in tiy. 26, which has a rclij^ions si^^iiilicance. Put ev(;n in Assyrian^ 
times a tendency to a laircly decorative IreatineiU had iKj'im, while in Syrian and e»arl)j 
(ircek art then; had arisen a new conception of the ;^ry|)lioii as a symbol of divine powj 
or as a watchful »;nardian, which was nltimalely to brinpf this monster into a special rehyTion 
lo Apollo. 

The massive splendour of this armlet and ol its comiianion at South Kensingto^J^ikcs i 
probable either that it was worn by a person of very hiy,li rank, or that it ccreJiibnjAl olijci t 
of the type referred lo in the note to no. 20S, The incurved form, of l!it. hoop is fl^m.moti lo 
a number of early armlets (figs. 1-3), especially the ornaments known as ‘ S- hwurriniyf * hclongin- 
to the hairopean Hron/.c Aj;c and best represented i3y linds in the Swisf i-akes ; ybd this would 
seem at first to confirm the theory of a ceremonial use; but it is « :( ar, fronya study of the 
Trie/c of Archers from Susa now in the Louvre, that the liowmcn c oiisidcrety by M. Dicnlafoy 

F 
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to l)c ImniorHiIs wore annlrTs havini; this peculiarity, and the iiK iirvcd form need not th(Mcforc 
be rei;.inl<.‘d as inrojiipatiblc with actual use (lijr. 2S taken irom Diculafoy, /\ U:f (tpo/c tie Suse^ 
jil. viii, opposite p. 294 1. rrolotypcs of Achaemenid armlets are seen f)n Assyrian sculptures. 

A fra.;;menl of the stone with wliich this armlet was inlaid (one large piece between the 
wings still remaining in position) was analysed by Prof. (.Muirch, I'.U.S., who stated that it was 
probably A/ ;/////(’, The inlay was a stone and had (crtainly never been fused in the form of 
enamel (ArilinroioLiia^ as above, ]). 521). This object may well be assigned to the lifih century, 
and in any case can hardly be later than the first half of the fourth. 

I17. COMAU nu SPIRAL AKMLKT, ihc wholc suifaco transversely ril) 1 )C(l except llic 
ends, wliich terminate in lions* heads, and were ornamented on the upper surface 
for th(‘ space of two inches with inlaid stmies to represent the manes. The 



actual necks of the lions were covered with very fint^ apidicd cloisons, of which 
only llattciK'd frae;mcnls remain; the rest of the portion, once inlaid, is cut out 
into larg[cr cells, the divisions between which arc reserved in the metal, the series 
Icrminatiibi; in a small drop shaped cavity. N(‘arest the neck these larijer cells 
arc rectangular, the remainder are arranged on either side of a median ridge and 
terminate in volutes as shown in fig. 65. 

Sec fig. f);",. 

1 ). 4-1 in. i()-35 cm. \\ eight tS oz. 140 grains. 

'I'his object is ornamented in the same style as the large collar and armlet (tigs, i and (/)) 
found by tlie Lunch IRdegation in the bronze coffin of a woman at Susa, and now in tlic 
Louvre (see Minis fere tie f Insintdion piihiitjuc cl ties iicnn.v-Aris : J/nnoires puhiih sous la 
(iirci tion tie M. J, tie viii, RecJteniics ariheolooiques, 3""’ sn'ic (1905), pp. 76 82, and 

pis. V, vi ; j. de Morgan, Jai DHcs^ation cn /V/wc, Paris, 1902, pj). 95 and 97, and for the collar 
J :. J\)lticr, Giusette ties Jyeanx-A/ is, 1902, [ip. 20 ff. : tig. on p. 32). These objects, with which 
wore also ear-rings and a necklace, all inlaid with coloured stones, chielly turquoise and lapis 
lazuli, are proved to lielong to the late tifth or early foiiith century i;. e. by their association with 
two coins of Aradiis in Phoenicia dating from that j)eiiod (de Morgan, as abore^ p. 95). Susa 
is a not unlikely centre for the manufacture of jewels of this character. 'Plie brilliant glazed 
tiles which were made there, with their raised ridges separating the different colours after the 
fashion of cells, appeal to the eye on a large scale much as inlaid jewels on a small ; and the 
revival of the old prosiicrily of the city of Achaemcnian times probably implied a renaissance of 
the goldsmitlfs art. tireek inllucnccs must also have been present here, as in other Persian 
cities where the court resided (see Cullignon, Sculpture ,i^rc{ f/ue^ noI. i, p. 252, and K, Ilenzey in 
fwlitique ct lHterain\ 18.S6, p. 661 ); and though in the case of these ornaments they have 
not ivjodificd native taste to any great extent they may he responsible in some degree for the 
restraint and the refinement of much of the work. A (heck necklet, found at Kul-Oba, near 
Kerch, ifas ends with lions’ heads, on the necks of which enamel takes the place of coloured 
stones (^tipns, Scythians anti Gfceks. fig. 90 on p. 197). 
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riic iinportiincc i)f tlic Susa ilisrovfries with ie;.;artl to llic history ol' or/t-'jvnt' . or 
inlaid jewollcry is aj)p.'ircnt. 'J'ho Mat ciiviilar cai'-iin.i;.s in tlic Louvre (do Aloii^.in, 

]’• 93) have a distinct analo.L;y in the method of their 01 n.iment.ition to the inlaid hroju lics and 
other ornaments of the Teutonic kingdoms in Kuiope trean the tifth to the .seventh leiituiy. 

n8. Collar or spir.m \R.Mi.i-;r ol two coihs, almo.sl identical with the |)rc('c(Iini.; 
number, hut without any remains of the fine cloisons upon the lions’ ni'cks. 

P/a/r XVir. 

I). ^'4 ill. I ri cm. \Vcij»ht 7 o/. 384 grains. 

119. ICM) ol a (’oiJ.AR or spiral ARMIJ/r, similar to the ends of the two preredino 
numbers. The remains of the fine cloisons upon the lion's neck aie crushed llal ; 
the larger cells cut in the metal are simply pointed at the lower ends, and do not 
terminate in volutt's as in fig. 65. All the inlay lost. 

P/fi/i'XXl. 

I-. isS ill. .1*5 ( 111. W eight; ;.|o i»raiiKs. 

riinniniiltamk pi. xvi, lig. 12. 

120 . Pf.NANNUI.AR AR.MI.K'r, the slender hoop transv'crsely ribbeal, llu' emls in the 
.shape of lions’ heads. They have no fine cloi.sons but a serit's of reclangiilai cells 
cut in the metal. All the inlay lost. 

P/aP XVIII. 

I). 2*«; in, 6-3 cm. W'cighl 450 grains. 

(iohl pcnannular armlets icrniinating in lions* heaths were wtuii ))y iht; Si ytliian. <4 Snuih 
Russia, but they may have been suggested from Greek as well as Lersiau sources ( liohi iiisky, 
Kun^tuis of Sniicht^ vol. ii (1894), p. 132, lig. 15). The .Smicla exauijilc is not inlaid. ((.'I. note 
to no. 117.) 

1 2 1. I’^XD OL A n*:NA\NLr.AR AR.MI.LT. terniiiialing in a lion’s head. 'I'he inane is 
rcprc.scnlcd by punched volutes on either siile of a nii'dian line and in form 
resembling those .seen in no. 117 or fig. 6-j. 'Llie portion of tlic lioop that 
remains is spirally fluted. 

L. 1-66 in. 4-15 cm. Weight 1.S3 grains. 

122 . LAd ol a GoT.LAR with deep spiral fluting and terminating in a lion's head. 

Plate X\\\\, 

L. (to the bend) 5*05 in. 12\S cm. Weight 3 »>/. 330 grains. y 

122 a. h'NU OL A COLLAR, similar, but thinner. 

L. 2 in. 5 cm. Weight 398 grains. 

123. PknanNULAR ARMl.K'r, the hoop transversely ribbed, the ends in th^Torm of 
Hons heads with their necks channelled longitudinally. 

I). 3*12 in. 7*9 cm. Weight i oz. 144 grains. 

V 2 
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124. AxoriiKR, the hoop transversely ribbed, tlic ends in the form of lions* heads. 
hVom the mouth of each projects the end of a wire wliicli issues beneath the chin 
and is wound seven times round the neck. 

Plate .\IX. 

I). 31 in. 7*(j cm. i oz. 266 i;r:iins. 

125. Sl’IKAl. .\i<mli:t of three coils, the ends in the form of lions’ heads. The hoop, 
which is slender and transversely ribbed, does not belong to the heads and is 
probably modern. 

I) . 2*52 in. 6*.^ cm. Wcriglu 2 uz. 166 grains. 

126. I\XI)S OR im:nannui..\K a K.MLKT, each terminating in a lion s head ; the lioop 
plain. 

L. 1-62 in. 41 cm. Weight 251 grains. 

. I.. 1-3 in. 3-25 cm. 

127-130, h'ouk I'KAOMI.X IS, each probably an end of a pcnamuilar armlel. Fach is 
thick and tubular, and cast to re[)resent a lion’s head, the extremity being; quite 
flat and not mod(‘lIcd in the shape of a mu/./Je. The longest has upon the neck 
drop-shaped cells of applied wirt! in two rows, probably intended to contain stones 
now missing. 
riitic XXL 

L. 1-1 in. 

L. 0.7 in. 

k. 0 68 in. 

].. 0-6S in. 

131. 1 Mu\A.\.\UI.AI < AKMkK'l', the ends (of gold) in the form of lion-gryphons; the 
lu)oi) is of twisted silver wire and modern. 

Plate XV I II. 

(.iinningli.'ind, j)!. x\ i, lig. 10. 

J) . 2-52 ill. 6-55 cm. W eight 421 grains. 

I'nr the lion-gryplion sec nos. 14 and 28 and note on no. 23. 

132. Coia.AK OR .SPIRAL ARMLl^P, traii.sver.sely ribbed and terminating in rams* heads- 
The necks arc covered for the space of o-S in. vvitli four [)arallcl rows of rectangular 
applied cell.s, terminated towards the lioop by a transverse band of triangular cells, 
all now cmi)ty but formerly containing colourctl stones. 

Plate XX. 

V J). 3*4 in. 18-55 W'eight 7 oz. 49 grains. 

\ On the popularity of the ram's head in Circck jewellery see Rurlwangler, J)t 7 ‘ iloldfuiid von 
\lctt€rsft'tdL\ pp. 29 and 30, and cf. hg. 30. It is found in (iraeco- Scythian goldsmith’s work in 
ScMUh Russia (Antn/n/tes du tlosphorc Cinunonen, pi. x.wi, lig. i, and ]) 1 . xxxvi, fig. 4; 
Coni)(>te rendu y 1869, p. 130, and i8tSo, p. 225, cKre. ; and cf. Minns, as above y index, s. v. AVw), 
in loi\ian metal- work, and on coins of Cyprus. Tlie ram was probably considered to have an 
amulciik power to avert evil, and on the necklace from the Taman peninsula {Comptc rendUy 
1S69, a^ibovc) rams’ heads seem to have been amulets. 


2-8 cm. V 
1*75 cm. 

^ / W eight 1 (»z. 465 grains. 

1-7 cm. I b 

1-7 cm. ) 
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133' l^i‘-NANNULAR ARMl.KT, with plain rounded hoop, each end tcnninalinj^ in a 
ram's head. 'Hie necks of the animals are ornamented with applied cells in the 
same manner as no. 132, but the transverse cloisons arc wavy 
instead of being straight. A number of the cells still contain 
table turquoises, and the same stones were also set in cavities 
in the eyes and ears; only eighteen stones now remain. 

Plate XIX and fig. 67. 

I). 7*25 cm. Weight t,o 26 grains. 

A }xhaeolo^i(iay vol. Iviii, pi. xvi, fig. 3. 

134. PKxVANNUF.AR ARMLET: the ends, which are in the form of 
goats' heads, being of gold and ancient, the jilain silver hoop 
modern. The eyes of the goats are circular cells of ai)i)licd wire ; 
in the centre of the forehead of each is a triangular cell of the 
same, and on the neck a band of drop-shaped cells, all inteiuled 
to contain coloured stones now missing. 

Plate XVIII. 

Ciinninghaiu''*, pi. xvi, iig. 6. 

1 ). 2*54 in. 6*8 cm. Weight 357 grains. 



I n;. 07. Mini i>t 
no. 133. (!■ mill 
An 

vol. Iviii, pi. 
\vi.) 


135. iXNOTllER, with similar modern hoop, and ancie nt ends in llie form of goats’ 
heads. In the heads, necks, and horns of the goals cells are deej)!/ cut for the 
reception of coloured stones now missing. 


Plate XVIII. 


D. 2*5 in. 6*3 cm. Weight i oz. 17 grains, 
('unningham', pi. xvi, hg. 9; Kondakov, p. 339, fig. 300. 


136. End ok a I*i:na\NULAR armlet, terminating in a wild gtial, the hind legs of 
which are e.xtendcd along the hoop, the forelegs bent, ( avitii's of various fonii.s 
cut in the body of the animal were once filled with coloured stones now missing, 
as also were the rectangular cells upon the iqiper surface of the liooj) formed by 
thick applied gold wires (five transverse forming arches and one longitudinal). 
Plate XX. * 

L. 2-22 in. 5*6 cm. Wtiighl 432 grains. 

The conventional representation of the muscles on this goat lescmhle those seen on the 
armlet (no. ti6) and the rhyton (no. 178). 


137. PenanNULAR armlet, the slender hoop transversely ribbeil. I^ach end is 
in the form of a winged goat with bent forelegs, and hind legs extended 
upon the hoop ; the heads arc turned backwards. I’hc hair on the necks 
is indicated by punched circles with dots in the centres, and the wings are 
also reprc.sented by punched linc.s. 

Plate XX. 


1 ). 3-26 in. 8*3 cm. Weight l oz. 421 grains. 

The winged goat was familiar to I iracco- Persian art, ami c.xamplcs from silversmith’s work 
arc the two handles at Paris and Berlin mentioned in the note to no. 10. Cf. also Compte renduy 
1880, pi. I, fig. 5. 
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138. Collar or spiral armlet of three coils, with deep spiral fluting, the ends 
in the form of goats* heads, 

Pla/eXWU. 

1>. 3*4 in. 8*6 cm. Weij^ht 7 oz. 196 grains. 

139. Another, similar. 

1). 4 in. 10*1 cm. Weight 7 oz. 351 grains. 

Cunningham*, pi. vii, fig. 3 ; Kondakov, p. 341, fig. 302. 

140. Penannulak armlet, with plain rounded hoop, the ends in the form of 
goats' heads. 

P/ate XIX. 

D. 2*92 in. 7*45 cm. Weight 2 oz. 416 grains. 

14c. Another, with slender hoop transversely ribbed, the ends in the form of the 
heads and shoulders of bulls, the forelegs being bent. One head and part of the 
hoop modern. 

IJ. 2-2 in. 5*55 cm. Weight 417 grains. 

Cunningham', pi. xvi, fig. 11. 

On the bulPs head as an amulet see Compte rendu^ i863> P* H4* ^f» ^tlso Rostovtzeff, 
Iranians and Greeks, p. 105 ; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 106 on p. 208, fig. 294 on 
p. 401. 

142. Another, with plain hoop of triangular transverse section, end terminating 
in a duck’s head. 

Plate XIX. 

D. 2-94 in. 7-5 cm. Weight l oz. 117 grains. 

The duck’s head was a favourite motive in (ireek and Roman art, but also occurs in Persia, 
the ends of the bow of Darius’ attendant at liehistun terminating in this way. A good example 
(the handle of a vessel) from South Russia is figured in the Atlas to the Compte rendu of 1879, 

^ pi. iv, fig. II, (For other examples (on ladle and colander handles) of the fourth century from 
the Kuban district sec Materials, 1894, pi. vi, figs. 2 and 3.) 

143. End ok an armlet, the hoop triangular in transverse section, and terminating 
ill a grotesque head with raised circular eyes formerly containing coloured stones. 

L. 2*53 in. 6‘4 cm. Weight 156 grains. 

The head somewhat recalls that in Furtwangler, Der Gold/und von Vettersfelde, pi. i, fig. 4. 

144. 145. I^AIR OK MASSIVE penannular ARMLETS, almost triangular in section. 
Each is cast and chased to represent two animals with their tails interlocked 
at the back of the hoop, .while their heads form the ends. 

Plate XX and fig. 68. 

D. 3*15 in. 7*9 cm. Weight 4 oz. 226 grains, and 4 oz. 246 grains. 

A comparison with no. 23 suggests that the creatures here represented are lion-gryphons. The 
horns and wings are still visible in rudimentary forms ; the eyes are triangular; the shoulders 
and ribs are similarly treated in each case. These armlets perhaps belong to the Scythic art of 
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the Jaxartes, which wc assume (p. lii) to have been related to that of Western Siberia. The 
debasement of the forms suggests a later date than that of no. 23, but it is not necessary to carry 
it down below the third century, for objects showing similar elongations and degeneration of 
form from Siberia .and the Government of Stavropol (in the south-east of Russia, east of the 
Kuban) are provisionally assigned to that date (Horovka, Scythian Art, pi. xxxvi ; pi. lii, fig. 2). 
The gold collar from Stavropol on pi. xxxvi shows degenerated bears ; but gryphons on the 
pierced plaque from Siberia in the same plate have the square muzzles like those upon our 
armlets, llorovka’s plate xx, fig. i, may also l^e compared. 

In the debasement of forms observed in these we note tendencies later characterizing the early 
Teutonic art of Europe, which, .as vve know, was influenced by that of the Scythic area. 



Fk;. 68. Ornament of no. 144. 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS SMALL OBJECTS. 

(Except where it is otherwise .stated all these objects arc of gold ) 

146. Stud, with flat circular top and rectangular openwork base. 

See fig. 69. 

D. 0-96 in. 2-4 cm. Weight loi grains. 

The form suggests that this object may have been intended to receive two 
straps crossing each other at right angles. 

Kio. 69. No. 146. 

147. Pkndant in the form of a bird, perhaps a parrot. It is 

hollow, the eyes and feathers being embossed, and the feet and legs not articulated. 
On the back a ring for .suspension. 

F/aie XXI. 

L. i-i in. 27 cm. Weight 43 grains. 

Cunningham', pi. xv, hg. 2. 

148. Diminutive bird (eagle or hawk), the upper part of the wings ornamented 
with punched circles, the lower with engraved parallel lines. 

H. 0-64 in. i-6s cm. Weight 27 grains. 

Cunningham', pi. xv, fig. 2. 

149. Diminutive cup, beaker-shaped ; round the rim is a pearled border, and on the 
sides are three inverted triangles of applied pellets. At the bottom arc two 
small circular bosses. 

D. 0-28 in. 7 cm. Weight 9 grains. . , j ir , 

This cup recalls the tiny gold vessels forming pendants to Greek ear-rings found at Kerch. 

150. Bell-shaped pendant, made from a thin plate of metal horizontally 
channelled ; at the top a loop for suspension. 

Plate XXI. 

H. 0-88 in. 2-4 cm. Weight 29 grains. 
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151-155. Five pendants, each consisting of a short piece of chain of herring-bone 
pattern, from which hangs a plain bell-shaped ornament. 

Plate XXI. 

L. 1-6 in. 4 cm. Weight of the five, 155 grains. 

156. Hollow king, embossed on the outer surface with transvei.se parallel bands. 
It is penannular, but the space between the two ends is closed by a fastening 
working upon a hinge and formerly secured by a pin (now lo.st) which pa.ssed 
vertically through three loops, two of which are on the end of the ring, the third 
upon the fastening. 

Plate XXI. 

1). i*i in. 2*8 cm. Weight 43 grains. 

157. Ring of pearled wire. 

D. 0*86 in. a'i5 cm. Weight 32 grains. 

158. Ear-ring (?), consisting of a plain wire bent into a circular hoop with a loop at 
the top, and a projection in the interior on which was probably once set a pearl. 

Plate XXI. 

I). 076 in. I ’9 cm. Weight 22 grains. 

159. Il0Lr.0W RING facetted on the outer side, with a loop for attachment. It opens 
upon a hinge and is fastened by a pin. 

Plate XXI. 

D. O'S in. 1*25 cm. Weight 35 grains. 

160. Plaque, somewhat in the .shape of a vase with a high foot. It is bordered by 
a pearled wire, which at the top extends over the field, forming two divergent 
curves. Above is soldered a loop of similar wire. On the back are four small 
loops for attachment. 

Plate XXI. 

L. 1*46 in. 3*65 cm. Weight 66 grains. 

161. Cross of thin gold foil with rounded ends, each of tvhich is perforated. 

L. 0*84 in. 2' 1 5 cm. Weight 7 grains. 

Cf. similar objects from South Russia (Antiquities of the Scythia of Herodotus, pi. ix, figs. 9, 
to, 12, and 13. St. Petersburg, 1866, in Russian). 

i6a. Thin disc, punched with a rosette of eight petals ; border of punched dots. 

Plate XX\. 

D. 07 in. 17s cm. Weight 5 grains. 

163. Another ; the design, if any, obliterated. 

D. 07 in. 1.75 an. Weight 10 grains. 
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164, 165. Two BEADS, barrel-shaped, with embossed ornament, consisting of a broad 
central band of parallel diagonal lines, and two external bands resembling an egg- 
and-tongue moulding. At each end a raised pearled border. 

Plate XXI. 

L. 0*66 in. 1*65 cm. Weight of each 31 grains. 

166-170. Five fragments of thin copper rod transversely ribbed and overlaid with 
a thin plate of gold. 

L. (of the largest) 3-45 in. 8*65 cm. 

171-174. Four fragments of iron rod plated with gold and ornamented with furrows 
forming a design. 

L. (of the largest) 2-2 in. 5*5 cm. 

175. Plain CYLINDRICAI. beads, two hundred and thirty -seven in number. 

L. (of each) 0-27 in. 6 mm. 

176. Cylindrical beads transversely channelled, thirty-one in number. 

L. (of each) 0*4 in. i cm. 

177. Dartc, having on the obverse a king with serrated crown, armed with bow and 
spear, on reverse a rectangular incuse depression. 

Plate XXL 

L. 0*66 in. 1-65 cm. Weight 13T grains. 


C 



B. OTHER EARLY METAL-WORK 

I. SILVER VESSELS FROM ARMENIA 


178. Silver riiyton, parccl-gilt, the bowl horizontally fluted. The lower end 
•terminates in the forequarters of a horned and winged gryphon (cf. no. 116), 
and round the rim is an ornamented band in relief, composed of palmettes and 
lotus-buds, every alternate flower being gilded ; 
between the forelegs of the gryphon is a small 
hole serving as an outlet for the wine. The 
gilded parts of the monster are the tips of the 
ribbed horns, the wings, the crest, the raised 
band passing from the ears across the forehead 
and that crossing the beak, the checks, the 
mouth, the conventional marks representing the 
muscles on the forelegs, and the raised necklet 
supporting a pendent jewel now lost. The 
feathers of the wings are executed in punched 
lines, and punched dots cover the front of the 
head and the cheeks. The eyc-sockets, now 
empty, once held gems, and the upright mane 
or crest, now missing, was held in the deep 
channel formed by the two ridges oh the neck. 

The rhyton is in two parts, the fluted bowl 
fitting into the body of the gryphon. 

Plate XX 11 . Persian^ fifth century b.C. 

II. 9*88 in. 2$ cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

Found at Erzingan, Armenia. 

F. Sarre, Die K unst des alten Persien, pi. 48. 

This vessel should be coinpared with that found in one of the ‘ Seven Brothers ' tumuli upon 
the Kuban river, reproduced in Compie rendu^ 1880, Atlas, pi. i, fig. 5 ; Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks^ p. 197 ; Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, pi. xii and p. 53. The latter rhyton, which 
terminates in the forequarters of a winged wild goat, shows similar Persian affinities, and also 
has round the upper part a band of palmette ornament, differing from that here seen, but pro- 
ducing the same thin and somewhat jejune effect (Minns, as above, fig. 114). The monster is 
the same as that of the armlet (no. 116). 



Fig. 70. Detail from the silver dish, 
pi. xxxiii. 
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For the monster cf. also the example representing a subject from the sculptures of Persepolis 
(fig. 26), and the small relief illustrated by fig. 5, The conventional division of the face 
by raised lines may be especially compared with that seen on the armlet and on the Susa 
example; the tips of the horns are, however, in the present instance rounded off instead of 
terminating in cups or being twisted at the points. The crest may have been lornicd by a 
series of cut gems. For the conventional indication of the muscle of the foreleg compare 
nos. 116 and 136. 

The lotus ornament round the rim is related to the types which first appeared in late Assyrian 
art (E. Curtius and Fr. Adler, Olyvipia^ Berlin, 1890, pi. xlii, figs. 738, 739). 

The rhyion form of cup, derived from the primitive drinking-horn, survived to a late period, 
and was popular within the limits influenced by (ireek or Hellenistic culture ; it is represented 
in use upon the silver dish from India (no. 204, pi. xxxiii, and fig. 70), where it is held high above 
the level of the mouth, the wine or other liquid pouring from a small hole and being thus 
absorbed without contact of the lips with the vessel. This method of using a drinking-horn 
lasted among the Georgians until modern times (cf. A. Odobcsco, T.c Ttrsordt: Prirosstt^ i, p. 497). 

A rhyton with ribbed upper part terminating in a winged gryphon of later style formed part of 
the treasure found at Tuch el-Karanius in the Nile Delta [Jahrlu ties A'. Deutsche Arch, hisf., 
xxi, 1906, Arch. Anseiger^ p. 138, fig. 8). The heads of various animals were used as termina- 
tions for rhyia^ e. g. rams (Rostovtzeff, as above^ pi. xii, no. 2, and Minns, as above ^ fig. 121) ami 
bulls. An earlier rhyton than the present example, the upper part of plain silver, terminating in 
a gold bull’s head, and said to have been obtained in Syria, is in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, and this termination appears to have been used 
in the case of rhyta used for sacred rites among the Scythians (Rostovtzeff, as above^ pp. 105 7). 
Another rhyion from Armenia with a wild goat’s head is represented in Les Ar/s^ Jan. 1902, p. 18. 

The horizontal fluting of this example is characteristic of Achacmenid goldsmiths’ and silver- 
smiths* work. Cf. nos. 17 and 179. 

. Cyijnukical silver box, with flat lid, the sides horizontally fluted. The lid, 
which revolves upon a vertical pin passing through the interior, h;ul on the top 
five marks of applied ornamental bosses now missing, while on the under side arc 
scratched two standing figures of a man and a woman (fig. ly). The man wears 



Fig. 71. No. 179. 


the hood, covering the ears and the chin (cf. nos. a and 45), a long coat with 
furred border (cf. no. i and fig. 17) and pendent sleeves, trousers, and boots; 
his projecting left arm shows the striped or pleated sleeve of his tunic. In his 
/. hand he holds a bow, and in his r. a flower (?). 

G 2 
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The woman wears an upper garment with pendent sleeves and a long skirt ; 
her feet appear to be bare. Her hair hangs down her back, and she wears loop 
ear-rings. Both her hands arc raised ; the r. is empty, but with the /. she holds 
up a flower. 

Sec figs. 19 and 71. Persian^ fifth century B. c. 

D, 5 in. 127 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

Found near Erzingan, Armenia. 

The figure of the man, which resembles those on more than one object in the Oxus Treasure, 
may also be compared with a man engraved on one face of a carnelian cylinder mounted in a 
ring found in a tumulus of the early third century B. c., ten versts north of Anapa (Compte rendu^ 
1882, p. 62, and Atlas, pi. v, fig. 1): this figure also w*ears a hood, and carries a similar bow. 
For the female figure cf. nos. 103, 104, 89, and 93 {Plate xv), and see note to no. 103. 

180. Silver dish with embossed ornament consisting of radiating stems terminating 
in lotus-flowers ; between each pair of flowers is a lobe reproducing on a larger 
scale the central portion of the flower. 

Plate XXIII. Persian^ fifth century 11. C. 

D. 10 in. 25*3 cm. Franks Bequest, 1S97. 

Found near Erzingan, Armenia. 

A similar dish, also from Armenia, is in the Louvre {Les ArtSf Jan. 1902, p. 18). 

Radiating designs derived from the lotus are found on early Greek pottery (e.g. Rhodian 
plates), and in consequence of their suitability to the decoration of a circular surface are found 
in numerous variations down to a late period. In metal- work examples occur in the tombs 
of South Russia, as at Prokhorova (Roslovtzeff, cir adove^ pi. xxiv and p. 123, where the examples 
bear Aramaic inscriptions). Bronze dishes of the type have been found in Tomb-group no. 7 at 
Carcheniish (now in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum), and at 
Gezer in Palestine (Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement^ 1905, pi. vi, fig. 4). 
Examples are also in the Cairo Museum, and of these a silver disc from the breast of a warrior 
in a kurgan of the fifth or early fourth century B. c. may be specially mentioned, though the 
arrangement of the lobes and the flowers is not identical {Compte rendu, 1877, Atlas, pi. iii, 
fig. 5). The ornamentation of the remarkable embossed gold disc from Kul-Oba (Kond<akov, 
p. 85, fig. 114), covered with masks and barbarians’ heads, is also based upon a lotus design ; 

M and as an instance of the last stage of its degradation may be mentioned the silver dish from 
Perm now in the British Museum (J. R. Aspelin, Antiquitis du Nord Finno-Ougrien, fig. 614, 

r- 144). 

181. Shallow silver dish, with flat narrow border; without ornament. The 
interior is discoloured with a radiating design, probably from the previous plate 
having been lying within it when found. 

Persian, fifth century B. c. 

D. ir6 in. 30 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

Found near Erzingan, Armenia. 

182. Plain silver bowl, the lower part hemispherical, broad expanding lip, and 
slight shoulder at junction. 

Persian, fifth century B. c. 

D. 2 in. 46-2 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 
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This and the following two bowls are not very different from those carried by men in the 
sculptures of Persepolis (Flandin and Coste, vol. ii, pis. 105- 108). Cf. also the vessel held by 
the figure on the gold plaque, no. 69. An example in bronze was found at (iczcr (Qt/arfcrly 
Statement^ as under no. 180, above). Other bronze examples discovered in graves at Carchemish 
(Deve Hiiyiik) ascribed to the period between the sixth and fourth centuries n. C. arc in the British 
Museum (Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities). 



Fig. 72. No. 182. 


183. Plain silver bowl, identical. 

Franks Bequest, 1897. 

184. Another, similar. 

D. 6*9 in. I7'S cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

185. Silver scoop, the sides vertically channelled, the upper end depressed in two 
lobes. Closed end embossed on base in an outline somewhat resembling that of 
a peach. 

Plate XXIII. 

L. 9*8 in. 2*47 cm. Franks Request, 1897. 

186. Another, precisely similar. 


II. SILVER VESSELS AND OTHER OBJECTS PROM 
PERSIA, BACTRIA, SIBERIA. AND N.-W. INDIA 

187. Bronze disc, bearing on one side in relief an eagle displayed, with the head 
facing. 

Persian^ fifth century n.c. 

D. 1-55 in. 3*95 cm. 1925. 

The treatment of the eagle, with the exception of the head, recalls that of no. 33 * 
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i88. Penannular bronze armlet, the ends terminating in animals’ heads. 

Persian, fifth or fourth century n. C. 

I). 4*12 in. 10*5 cm. Given by C. H. Read, Esq., F.S.A., 1907. 

The provenance is unknown, but the type resembles that of no. 140. 

i8g. Another, .similar. 

D. 3-06. 7-8 cm. Given by C. H. Read, Esq., F.S.A., 1907. 

This example has been bent, so that the ends overlap, but was never large enough to niatch 
the other. 

190. Gold ornament, perhaps a button, hemispherical, made of a thin plate of metal 
embossed with the figure of a long-necked winged monster crouching with the 
body curved so that the head almost 
touches the hind legs. From its head 
rises a plume-like tufi'. In the ear, 
wing, flank, and hind quarters are 
cavities once containing inlay of 
coloured stone. A foliation appears 
below the body. 

See figure. Scythic, fourth century 

. H. C. 

1). 0-8 in. 2 cm. 1920. 

Hemispherical or concavo-convex gold 
buttons of a larger and coarser kind than this 
beautiful example are represented by nos. 

40 ff., no. 43 having a symmetrical arrangement of boars’ and wild goats’ heads. Examples, 
from Siberia, in the Hermitage are illustrated by Borovka, Scythian Art, pi. Iv, nos. 8-10. 

The appearance of foliate ornament is a mark of foreign, usually Greek, influence. In Russia 
palmette motives arc clapped on or interpolated in Scythic animal motives without any regard 
for congruity. 

(Rostovtzeff, Imnians and Greeks, p. 54, and index ; Animals combined with floral motives ; 
Borovka, as above, pi. viii, no. i.) 

The foliation in the present case is introduced in a more harmonious way. 

191. Bronze plaque, cast in openwork, the parts in relief concave at the back. 
It represents an antlered quadruped with mane and long tail, attacked by a 
much smaller quadruped which bitc.s its foreleg. The antlers are dccoratively 
treated, diverging from the skull both upward and backward along the neck, 
and downward to the hind quarters of the attacking animal, the whole presenting 
a tree-like appearance, though the tips of the sinuous tines end in beak-heads. 

XXIV. Scytho-Siberian. About the beginning of our era, 

L. 4*7 in. ir8 cm. Given by Louis C. G. Clarke, Esq., F.S.A., 1916. 

The surface has a smooth green patina. The lower part of the larger animal’s tail is broken : 
not for above the fracture is seen the cross-bar left by the caster to prevent such accident ; 
a similar strengthening bar rises vertically from the back of the attacking beast, joining the main 
stem of the antler above. A hook for attachment projects at the back from the curve above the 
smaller beast's tail. 

C. H. Read, Man, xvil, 1917, no. i, p. 1. Figured full size (back and front) in Fdng Yun 
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P’fing, Chin Shih ^<7(1823), vol. i, ch. 4, where it is treated us currency, and called a ‘horse- 
coin \ the smaller animal being regarded, like the larger, as of the horse family. This Chinese 
figure is reproduced by S. Rcinach to illustrate his article f.c galop volant in Rtvne 
logiqne (1900-1901), p. 43, and by Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 251. Another exam|)le of 
a somewhat similar type, from Verkhne-Udinsk, is in the Hermitage, but is made of gold 
(Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Rcinach, Antiquit/s de la Anss/e Meridionale, tig, 341s on p. 389 ; 
Minns, as above, fig. 197 on p. 275). A similar motive also occurs in a ruder and simpler fiirm 
on a wooden plaque from Siberia in the Runiiantzov Museum at Moscow (Kondakov, Tolstoi, 
and Reinach, as above, fig. 328 on p. 375 ; cf. also G, Homvka, Scythian Art, pi. 49, fig. 2). 

The general type was evidently old, widely diffused, and produced in all the materials 
accessible to the artists. The gold example, illustrated by Rorovka, is in the collection brought 
from Siberia in the time of Peter the ('ireat, and now in the Hermitage. In that collection such 
plaques are represented in pairs. Perhaps the broad ends confronted each other, as they might 
do upon the front of a girdle ; such an arrangement, rising towards the middle, might explain 
the peculiar contour common to so many of these objects, and lending the single plaque an 
eccentric appearance. 

It is unnecessary to attempt the identification of the animal species. The larger creature is 
one of the hybrids adopted by Scytho-Siberian art for decorative reasons. 'Fhe Chinese 
describer may be correct in thinking primarily of a horse, though the tail, when complete, would 
have rather resembled that of a lion ; Scythic art has, indeed, left an example of a leonine beast 
with antlers (Rorovka, as above, pi. 20). But the main object being decorative, we need not 
speculate too far on the intentions of the artist, who subjected nature to the needs of his orna- 
mental system. To this subjection may be attributed the snout-like muzzle curving up above the 
neck of the smaller creature; it probably received this form that it might better fill a void space. 

The termination of antler-tincs in bird-heads is a common decorative motive; in Scytho- 
Siberian art we need only cite the coiichant deer on the gold plate from Axjutintsy in the 
Government of Poltava (E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, fig. 75 ; cf. also his index, j.t'. 

‘ Beak-heads’). For Scythic hybrids in general cf. Introduction, p. Iv. 

The pear-shaped cavities for inlay of stones, seen upon the antlers, are of the kind frequently 
found on the gold ornaments from Siberia, and on those of earlier Scythic and I^crsian tradition 
(cf. nos. 23, 1 16). 

For other Siberian bronze plaques of similar character see Minns, as above, figs. 195 ff.; 
G. liorovka, Scythian Art, pis. 46, 48, 50. Examples continue to reach Europe from China and 
Central Asia ; the type is represented in the collection of O. C. Raphael, Esq.. F.S.A. 

• Bronze, pierced plaque with figure of a quadruped standing to r. attacked 
by an eagle. The bird bites the creature’s neck, standing in front of it, and 
thrusting its talons against its foreleg; the quadruped in its turn bites the 
eagle’s body. 

See fig. 74, Scytho-Siberian. 

L. 4*8 in. 12*2 cm. Given by Louis C. (L Clarke, Ksq., F.S.A., 1916. C. H. Read, Man, 
1917, no. I. 

In this plaque the wings and tail of the eagle are conventionally treated with the object of 
producing a contour of the above-mentioned type. We may compare the wings of the eagle on 
a Siberian gold plaque in the Hermitage (Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Reinach, fig. 354 on p. 393 ; 
Minns, as above, fig. 199 on p. 276). The quality of the work, inferior to that of the previous 
number, has given rise to a suspicion that this plaque may be a reproduction from a finer 
original, such reproduction of Siberian plaques having been reported. 

. Ceremonial bronze axe composed of the figures of three animals, tiger, boar, 
and wild goat, in one group. A cutting-edge is suggested by the back of the 
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boar which is biting the hind quarters of the tiger, but no attempt has been made 
to grind or hammer it into a serviceable state. The tiger has his claws in the 
flanks of the wild goat ; the heads of both beasts arc reverted ; below their bodies 
are flanges, forming a socket for the haft, which was secured by rivets. The 
stripes of the tiger arc represented by inlay of silver. 

Plate XXIV. Bax:trian^ fifth to fourth century B. c. 

L. 7 in. 17-8 cm. Given by Henry Oppcnheinier, Esq., F.S. A., through the National Art Collections 
Fund, 1913. Obtained in the North-West Provinces, India. C. H. Read, Man^ 1914, no. 
and Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries in London^ xxv, p. 56 ; M. Rostovtzeif, Iranians and 
Greeks in South Ihtssia^ p. 59 and pi. xi, fig. A. 

The absence of a real cutting-edge, and the awkwardness of the form for practical use, lead to 
the conclusion that this object belongs to the class of votive or ceremonial axes, represented by 



Fig. 74. No. 192. 

various ancient examples, and chiefly associated with Hither Asia. An ancient example is the 
fine axe-head, with butt in the form of a leopard, found in the Minoan palace at Mallia, East of 
Knossos, and dating from not later than about 2000 b.c. This has Anatolian affinities ; it was in a 
deposit of ceremonial objects apparently used by a priest-king (A. J. Evans, The Times^ Dec. 24, 
1925). Less elaborate examples than the present are represented by bronze specimens from Van, 
Hamadan, and Khinaman in the British Museum (C. H. Read, as abo 7 fe\ RostovtzeflT, as above \ 
W. Greenwell, in Archaeologia, Iviii (1902), pp. 8-10; P. Sykes, History of Persia^ 1921 
pp. 184-5). 

The conjunction of three animals attacking each other [symplegtna)^ like the reverted position 
of the heads, is found in Ionian and Scythic art. But just as the latter feature occurs in the work 
of a much older civilization, so the complex attack of animal upon animal goes back to the ancient 
arts of Hither Asia. For instance, there is a type of archaic cylinder, represented by examples 
found at Susa, in which two lions erect, and with their bodies crossing each other, attack a deer 
and an antelope respectively, while a third lion rests his forepaws on the back of the deer, the 
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head of the latter being reverted ( M usee du f .ouvre : C.rA dcs lyiiNtires, au ht'fSy et pien es 
by L. Delaporte, i, p. 52 ; no. S. 410 reproduced on pi. 30). We have here nn animal nulee 
capable of development in various directions by the art of later times and peoples. The ‘con- 
tinuous attack * of a line of animals following each other is illustrated by the Sumerian mace-head 
discovered by de Sarzee in Chaldea; round this object are carved six lions in relief, each 
gripping the hind leg of the beast in front of him, and biting him between the sliouldcrs 
(L. Heuzey, Di comber tes en Chaldde par E.de Sarzee^ Paris, 1894-1912, pp. 223 fT., and pi. i ta\). 

The method of inlaying one metal in another, as here exemplilied, was employed in very ancient 
times in Mesopotamia and was transmitted to Iran from that region. The technical treatment, 
like the conception of the design, is Asiatic rather than (Ireek, and the object should date from 
the period before the invasion of Alexander. 

194. Bronze figure of a lion-gryphon, cast and chased. Ihc monster sland.s 
in a threatening attitude with open mouth and ears pointing forward. The 
neck and breast arc covered by foliation, and the upper part of the tail is also 
foliated. 

Plate XXV. liactrian^ fourth century R. C. 

H. 9*8 in. 24-9 cm. Given by the National Art Collections Fund, 1913. /u//v7of the 

National Art Collections Fund, 1913 ; C. H. Re:id in Essays and Studies presented to William 
Ridgeway^ Cambridge (1913), p- 261. 

This fine bronze figure is said to have been found near the river Helmund. Although some- 
thing in the firm and natural pose miiy suggest an indirect Ciicek inllucnce, yet the monster 
is essentially Iranian in feeling and convention. The application of leaf-forms to animal figures 
began in Scythic art through contact with Greece (p. Ivi), and in Persian IJaclria the same 
cause may have been operative ; the logical arrangement of the foliations, so dilTcrcnt from the 
random treatment observed in Scythic ornaments from Russia in which they are introduced, may 
perhaps be traced to Greek influence. But as a whole, and in its dominant features, this is an 
Iranian work. The impression of ferocity created by the open jaws recalls that of the lion- 
gryphons on the gold collar or necklet from Siberia (fig. 34), which, if not of Achaemenid 
Persian workmanship, comes very near to it in spirit. 

195. Bronze figure of a goat, cast hollow; only one kg remains, and a projection 
beneath the hoof shows that the object was fixed to a base or stand, 'l lic 
animal is represented running. 

Plate XXVL. Fourth century B. c. 

L. 6*6 in. 167 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

The modelling of this goat is free and naturalistic ; though not actually of Greek workmanship, 
it suggests Greek inspiration. 

196. Thick silver dish with the Triumph of Dionysos in relief. The god is drawn in a 
car by a figure wearing a long tunic, escorted by a taller figure of a youth with 
a nimbus, similarly clad but with a mantle which hangs from his right shoulder. 
His head is turned backwards toward the god, who is seated in a half-recumbent 
attitude holding out a hemispherical bowl in his right hand, and nude but for 
light drapery on which he sits, part of which is drawn across his loins, while 
another part covers his legs below the knees. His left elbow appears to rest on 
the shoulder of a diminutive female figure (Ariadne), seated on the edge of the 
chariot, and draped only over the lower limbs ; her right arm rests for support 
upon the bottom of the car. On the forepart of the chariot a small winged 

H 
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genius stands erect, holding out a vessel with handle, as if in the act of pouring, 
llchind the car moves Herakles with his left leg raised as if running ; his uplifted 
right hand holds his club over his shoulder, his left arm is partly covered by the 
lion's skin. Hehind him is a conventional tree, perhaps intended for a vine, 
the upper part of which bends over, its clusters of fruit or leaves forming 
a canopy for the head of Dionysos. In the air above, flics a winged genius 
holding a fishing-rod, the line of which is grasped for support by the other 
genius standing on the front of the chariot. A third genius kneels behind the 
wheel. The Triumph proceeds upon an cxcrgual line, below which is seen 
a panther with his head in a wide-mouthed vase, between two conventional 
plant-forms. 

Plate XXVII. About A. J). 200. 

1). 8*9 in. 22*6 cm. Transferred from the India Office, 1900. 

Down to 1S29, this dish formed part of the treasure of the Mirs of Ihidakshan. In 1838 it was 
acquired by Dr. Lord, and presented by him to the old India Museum. 

(L Hirdwoo<l, Imiustrial A^tsof Intiia^ p. 147 ; J. J. i^.inirnov, Oriental Silvery no. 35 ; Vincent 
Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon y pi. Ixxvi, p. 361. 

'I'he subject of this dish imperfectly reproduces the Triumph of Dionysos as represented on a 
well-known gem of the early second century A.D., in the Museum at Naples, or a variant of the 
same scene. I he cameo (Furtwiingler, Antike GemmeUy 
pi, Ivii, no. 15) shows Dionysos and Ariadne side by side 
in a car drawn by winged figures driven by a small genius 
standing on the front rail. Their wings, in contour re- 
sembling those of Psyche, may have been misunderstood 
by the craftsman, who in error .added a nimbus in the 
ease of the foremost figure, and placed a vessel in the 
driver’s hand (fig. 75). The gem shows a small genius 
behind the wheel, but no figure seated at the back of the 
car, no Herakles, and no hovering genius with fishing-rod. 

The exergue is also left plain, so that the panther with his 
head in the vase has been borrowed, like the genius, from 
the common stock of Graeco-Homan art, perhaps from 
a representation on another stone. The car is distorted, 
and suggests a couch of the type upon which oriental kings 
recline (cf. no. 21 1) rather than a vehicle ; the wheel is a disc with a rosette upon it, and it seems 
doubtful whether its true function is understood. \Vc may perhaps infer from such treatment 
that the craftsman may have worked from already degenerated copies of the designs on late- 
classical gems. The ample proportions of the god compared with the diminutive size of Ariadne 
may pci haps be ascribed lo the general oriental custom of representing a divine or royal figure 
on a larger scale than others about him. On the Graeco-Roman gem, Dionysos and Ariadne are 
seated side by side ; the equality thus indicated may have offended eastern sentiment. 

The method of producing the reliefs, by cutting the figures from a thin sheet of silver, 
embossing them, and then soldering them to the surface of the dish, is that usually adopted by 
Sassanian silversmiths (p. 60). But it does not appear to have originated with them, for a 
similar process is used in the reliefs representing the Labours of Herakles, i^c., upon the silver 
border of a dish .at Athens which dates from the second half of the second century A.D. 
(G. Matthies, in Atlienische Mitthdlim^eny xxxix (1914), p. IC4). 

It is not easy to say wliere this dish was made. In the second century a. D. the Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara was flourishing (p. Ixiii), and Bacchic subjects are occasionally found 
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among the stone reliefs (A. Kouclicr, I' Art Grdco-Uouddhique du Gaudhilra^ i, fig. 129 on 
p. 261). Hut the Gandhilra sculptures are executed in a more practised and fluent style, and, as 
we should expect, the vine with its grape«bunches represents the natural species ; the clumsy 
heavy-featured figures of the dish arc no less alien from Gandh.lia types than the strange plant- 
forms behind and below the misrepresented car. Further, the technical method above described 
is probably to be connected with Mesopotamia and Persia, rather than with (iandhara or India. 
It therefore seems more likely that the work was executed west of the Hindu Kush. Any (ircck 
craftsmen remaining in Hactria under the Kushan dominion (p. Ixii) would probably have 
treated the subject in a style approximating to that of (jandhara ; they would also have avoided 
the oriental method of applying silver reliefs. No such clumsy rendering of a classical subject 
could have been produced in Syria or Asia Minor ; and if the date is about a. d. 2ro, an origin 
in some part of the Pjirthian Empire may be provisionally suggested. 

197, Disc of soft greenish serpentine, the central part dished, and having in relief 
a male figure riding a sca-rnonstcr. He wears only a mantle fastened on the 
right shoulder, and flying in the wind behind him. The monster has a 
leonine head and forequarters, like those of the Persian lion-gryphon, but a dracon- 
tine tail ; engraved lines occupy the field below, perhaps suggesting water. The 
rim has a cable border. 

Plate XXVI. First or second century A. D. (?) 

D, 5-05 in, 12’8 cm. Franks Hequest, 1897. 

This object probably dates from the early centuries of our era ; wc may compare the repre- 
sentations of sea-monsters and tritons of Hellenistic descent in the art of (landhara (Foiicher, 
LArt Grdco^Bouddhique du Gandhara^ i, figs. 119-23. A marble disc, of the same shape as the 
present example, and found at Akra in the Punjab, is in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities ; it bears the subject of Diana and Actaeon, and is superior in execution. A bronze 
statuette shortly to be published by Professor Kostovtzeff represents an Indo-Scylbic king riding 
a lion-gryphon. 

198. KmboSSED silver roundel, a goddess is seated on a chair with a high 
back, on the corners of which arc perched two birds ; the side and top bars of 
the chair-back are ornamented with wavy lines flanked by groups of dots, 
probably intended for vine-scrolls ; on the r> side of the disc is seen a moulded 
leg of the chair, ornamented below with a pendent fringe. The goddess wears 
a high head-dress, of which all the central part is lost ; the .sides have raised 
circular ornaments, one resembling a rosette, and from these hang down on 
either shoulder, pendants formed of overlapping discs, the lowest in each case 
engraved with concentric design, and having three pointed stones (?) hanging 
from its pearled edge ; behind that on her /. shoulder hangs a long outer pendant 
formed of two rows of smaller discs side by side, terminating in a pair of tassels. 
Round her neck is a very high and broad collar of horizontal bands, the lower 
border edged with gems or large pearls. She is clad in a short-sleeved upper 
garment reaching to the hips, where it has a border apparently of gems ; a row 
of similar gems runs down the front between the breasts, where the fabric is 
ornamented with several horizontal bands of zigzag. Below this is a loose skirt 
reaching almost to the ankles, which are covered by high anklets of coiled wire 
bordered above and below by bands of gems or beads ; the feet arc bare. On 
her forearms she wears long armlets of coiled wire. Her /. arm lies upon her 
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thigh ; the r. is extended, and holds a large bunch of grapes. Beneath, holding 
up with both hands a bowl towards the grapes, is a diminutive female figure 
in a long tunic of many folds, and with an ear-ring in her car. To the r. of the 
chair, but not obviously connected with it, is a raised circular ornament with 
concentric decoration of the surface. 

Plate XXVIII. Second ccnitiry A. W 

D. 2'94 in. ;‘48 cm. Obtained, with nos. 199 and 200, from Rawalpindi, 1922. 

M. Rostovtzeff, Sarmatian and Jn do- Scythian Antiquities^ in Recueil d'Cluiies dediles a la 
memoire de N. P. Kondakov* ^ Prague, 1926. 

The metal is thin, and the reliefs are embossed. The edge of the disc shows in high relief 
remains of a reel-border, much of which has been lost. Ileyond this there may have been a 
lotus-border similar to that of the next two numbers. 

The figure represents the goddess N<anaia, also known as Ardochsho, represented on coins of 
Kushan kings (P. Gardner, Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India in the 
British Museum^ 1886, index, s, v. Nanaia). A gold coin of one of the later kings shows her 
under the name of Ardochsho, seated, and holding up abird(?) in her r. hand (Cunningham, in 
Num, Chron.y 1893, pi. viii, no. i) ; we may compare the much earlier gold ring (no. 104) in the 
present catalogue. Nanaia and Anahita arc both probably forms of the ancient mother goddess 
of Western Asia, represented in Habylonia by Ishtar. The birds associated with the goddess 
are probably doves. Those in terra-cotta discovered on the site of the Temple of Ephesus have 
rather .1 hawk-like appearance, which might be explained by the identification of the mother 
goddess with Artemis in that city ( 1 ). (i. Hogarth in British Museum, Excavations at Ephesus 
(1908), pp. 327, 336-7)- 

The heavy armlets and leglets worn by the goddess suggest Hindu influence, as do the lotus- 
borders of the two following numbers, obtained with the present example and probably of the same 
date. For Hindu influence upon art under the Kushan cf. Introduction, p. Ixiii. Vox phalarae 
applied to the trappings of horses cf. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks^ index, s. v. Phalarae^ and 
his bibliography, p. 232. 

199. Embossed silver roundel : three figures riding an elephant to r. Tlic foremost 
carries a goad (ankus ) ; the person in the middle holds up an umbrella ; while 
a third figure rides behind, holding a standard or emblem of authority (?), the end 
of a fly-whisk appearing above his head. The body of the elephant is covered by 
a long housing over which passes a great belt or girth ; a stout plaited cord or rope 
runs from one tusk through the forelegs, and is apparently fastened to the girth. 
The ground is conventionally represented. The border of the phalara is composed 
of a pearled band, beyond which is a band of formal lotus-leaves. 

Plate XXVIII. 

D. 2-82 in. 7*2 cm. Obtained wiih nos, 198 and 200. Part of the border on the left side is broken 
away. 

Elephants, used in India in ceremonial and in war long before the time of Alexander, were 
after his time employed in the armies of Seleucid kings. Elephants were sent from Bactria to 
help Aniiochus I in his struggle with Ptolemy Philadelphos (274^273 B.C.); Euthydemus, king of 
Bactria, who died about 190 B. C., lent Antiochus the Great all his war elephants for an invasion 
of India {^Cambridge Hist, of India^ i, pp. 437, 442). Stout bands or chains, like that here seen, 
surrounding the elephant’s body, may represent a Bactrian usage : coins of Apollodotus, dating 
from about 150 B.C., show elephants girded in much the same way, but without housings. A less 
familiar feature is the rope running from the tusk to the girth which would perhaps control any 
violent movement of the beast’s head ; but both may have continued to a later time than that of 
the Bactrian kingdom, and a chain round the body was used in India (cf.the colossal elephant at 
Konarak, V. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in Jtidia and Ceylon^ fig. 141). The three roundels 
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(nos. 198-200) seem to be all of the same date; and, as noted above, no. 198 suggests the 
Kushan period. The Indian influence, noted under that number, is here seen in the lotus 
border, which recalls those of sculptured medallions on the rails of the early Tluddhist s/Apas, 
especially of that at Amaravati. 

200, Anothek; similar to the last. The elephant moves to ridden, as before, 
by three figures, holding an aukus (not wholly prcscrvctl), umbrella, and emblem 
or .standard. I he housing of the elephant has a richer border, and is ornamented 
with a large rosette. There i.s a similar external girth or band, perhaps of 
leather covered with silver plates, with which a rope attached to the tusk may 
be connected. The elephant’s trunk appears to be covered with bindings. The 
subject was once enclosed in a double border, consisting of an inner cable-band 
within a broad band of formal lotus-leaves. 

Plate XXVIII. 

D. 2*96 in. 7-5 cm. Obtained with nos. 198, 199. 

The phalara is damaged so that the figure of the foremost rider and the elephant's head and 
trunk have suffere<l los.s. Two-thirds of the border have been broken away. 

201. Silver llOWI., thick, and almo.st hemispherical, the exterior ornamented with 
subjects in relief, concentric from the base. Within a small circle about the centre 
is the bust of a beardless man in profile to /., rising from two divergent 
wings, or formal leaves resembling wings ; he has .short hair, and wears a plain 
tunic cut low at the neck. A zone of ornament surrounding this bust consi.sts 
of three crested birds with long necks ; only the head, neck, and a single leg in 
each case resemble nature, the bodies going off into rich foliate scrolls. This is 
enclosed by a broader zone extending almost to the rim and containing the main 
subject, four mounted figures hunting wild game. Round the rim i.? a narrow 
band of ornament, a continuous waved stem from which leaves issue at every 
bend, above and below. 

The four horsemen are engaged in the chase of boars, lions, wild goats, and 
tigers. The hunter in the place of honour above the head of the central bust 
is riding to r., thrusting a .spear into the head of a boar almost immediately 
beneath him, while another boar dashes away to r. (pi. xxx). This personage, 
who is beardless, has a head-dress suggesting royal rank ; its central part consists 
of a crescent containing a sphere, with scrolled projections on both sides. Me 
wears a long-sleeved coat or tunic, confined at the waist by an ornamented girdle 
and reaching almost to the knees, where it approaches the tops of his high 
boots. In his ear is a ring or other ornament. His horse, the mane of which is 
hogged and the tail knotted, has a plume on the forehead ; it is caparisoned 
with a simple headstall and reins and quadrangular saddle-cloth from which 
a strap passes under the tail. Two of the balloon-like objects mentioned below, 
note to no. 207, fly over the hind quarters. Between the retreating boar and 
the horse’s head a growing plant is incised on the background of the bowl. 
The second horseman (pi. xxx) is riding to the left, but turns back to meet 
the attack of lions behind him. He is dressed like the previous figure, but his 
head-dress is not the same. In his left hand he holds up a bow with two curves, 
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evidently of the ‘ composite ’ type (cf. p. xxxvi) ; with his right he pierces the neck 
of the foremost lion, the forepaws of which rest upon the quarters of his horse. 
His straight sword has a hilt of unusual length, like that of a two-handed weapon. 
Two other lions are seen, one behind, the other below the first ; of the latter, only 
the forepart of the body is represented in relief, the rest not being apparent. A 
tree divides this scene from the third (pi. xxxi), in which the mounted figure 
rides to r. in pursuit of wild goats, similarly equipped, but with a pointed cap, 
and wearing an ear-ring. He holds a bow with double curve, the string of which 
he has drawn to his ear ; a long .straight quiver hangs down to his r. foot, by 
which the ends of two streamers arc seen engraved on the background, near 
them a growing plant with three stems ending in trefoil leaves or flowers. 
Behind the rider’s horse float two of the balloon-like appendages described above. 
Of three goats, two arc attempting to escape; a third has fallen wounded or 
dead. The fourth rider (pi. xxxi), whose hor.se gallops to turns backward 
to discharge an arrow at a tiger s[)ringing up behind him ; a second tiger with 
reverted head leaps away, its body crossing that of the first. The rider is 
without head-dress; he has short wavy hair and is clean-.shaven. In addition to 
his bow he carries a long .straight .sword with the long hilt mentioned above. 
In the field on either side of his head (four on one side, one on the other) are five 
Brahmi characters punched in dots (fig. 76). 

Plates XXIX-XXXI. Fourth, or early fifth cenliiry D. 

I). 6*0 in, (168 cm,). IL 2*25 in. (57 cm.). Weight 26 oz. 190 gi*. Troy, Given by Max 
Jionn, Ksq., 1912. 

Said to have been washed out of the bank of the Swat river during a flood. 

C. M. Read, Archacolo^^Uiy Ixiii, 1912, pp. 251 ff . ; F. Sarre, Die Knnsi des alten Persien^ 

Flo. 76, Inscription on no. 201, enlarged to 
twice natural size. (From Archaeologiiu 
Ixiii, p. 254.) 

1922, pis. 114, 115 and p. 65. For bowls of similar form cf. Smirnov, Oriental Silver^ pi. xxxviii^ 
no. 67 ; xxxix, no. 68 ; cxii, no. 2S3 ; cxiii, no. 284. 

The method of executing the reliefs is not easy to determine. The bowl may have been cast 
and chased, or, as Sir C. H. Read was inclined to think, it may have been hammered. Another 
suggestion is that the reliefs were sculptured from the solid metal, the whole ground being cut 
away round the figures. 

The simplicity of the form and the tinckness of the metal suggested to Sir C. H. Read that cups 
of this kind were carried about on journeys, in such leather cases as an example from Ferghana, 
illustrated by him {Archacolojit\ as above, p. 256, fig. 2). 

The inscription is described by Mr. J. Allan as belonging to the north-western variety of the 
Brahmi alphabet used beyond the Hindu Kush as far as Kashgaria; the characters closely 
resemble those of the Bow^r MSS. brought from Kashgar in 1890 (Buhler, Indische Paldographie^ 
pi. vi, i-iv). Uncertainty is caused by the use of punched dots in place of engraved lines, but 
the reading suggested is : Khantitiugaka^ or Khambhii^ugaka^ presumably a name. 
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The various influences apparent in the subjects and art of this bowl iLuder it difficult to assij;n 
a provenance and a date. The whole conception uf the hunting-scenes is Sassanian, and so arc 
many details : the streamers flying from the head-dresses and ankles of the riders, the character 
of some of the head-dresses, the balloon-like objects attached to the horses, and the fashion in which 
the bodies of the lions cross each other as on the silver ewer from the SoltykolT collection in the 
Cabinet des Mddailles at Paris (Smirnov, no. 85). The manner in which the bust at the bottom 
of the bowl rises from two divergent leaves (or wings?) recalls a similar feature in the sculpture 
of the Mshatta faqade. Put the beardless, short-haired riders do not resemble Sassanian 
Persians ; nor do the pointed cap worn by one of them, and the elongated sword-hilts, appear tt> 
be Persian. The high boots reaching above the knees recall those worn by Kushan princes ; 
they are also seen on a silver dish in the Hermitage (Smirnov, no. 61), where other features in 
costume and equipment arc analogous, though the hunter there represented rides with stirrups. 
We are perhaps in presence of a Central Asian type. 

A bowl of similar form, bought at Bokhara and now in the Antiquarium at Berlin, has at the 
bottom a bust within a small circle resembling that of the present example; but the sides arc 
covered by Bacchic scenes set in large convolutions of foliage (Smirnov, no. 283, pi. cxii), ami 
there is an evident classical influence. Other bowls were formerly in the .Stroganov collection at 
Leningrad (Smirnov, nos. 67, 68, pis. xxxviii, xxxix) ; the second of these, found in Perm, 
shows mounted horsemen hunting lions, the bodies of which in one case cross each other ; but 
though the riders arc beardless, they wear trousers of Sassanian character, and their heads are 
bare. A fourth bowl from the province of Tiirgai, north of the Aral Sea, has scenes in a style 
indicating some Greek influence, but relating to a barbaric mythology (Smirnov, no. 284, 
pi. cxiii). This bowl is now in the Hermitage. 

The influence of Indian art is seen in the treatment of the phocnix-like birds in the /one 
surrounding the bust at the bottom of the cup. These show a close resemblance to birds painted 
in Caves 1 .and II at Ajanta(J. Griffiths, The Paintini^s in the JUuid hist Cave Temples of Ajanta^ 
1896, ii, pis. 104, 8^/; 107, 7^1, 7/.’) ; the type is that which travelled to China, and, as the phoenix, 
remained a permanent feature in Chinese ornament. The paintings in Caves 1 and II arc attri- 
buted to the sixth or early seventh century, but the style of bird-ornament there seen may have 
begun at an earlier period. 

The most prominent artistic influence visible in the bowl is Sassanian; Indian influence is 
definitely present, Greek influence is inconspicuous. If the persons represented are not Persians, 
but are rather of Central Asian origin, wc are led conjecturally to attribiile this vessel to the 
Kushan (p. Ixii), neighbours and feudatories of the .Sassanian kings, and rulers of (kindlifira 
and the Punjab from the first century a.d. until the invasion of the Huns in the middle of the 
fifth century. Until defeated by Ardashir, the first Sassanian king, in a. d. 225, they had also 
held Bactria for more than three hundred years, and as they were not exterminated in that 
country, they may well have imitated Sassanian fashions there, as well as on the far side of the 
Hindu Kush. The Brahmi inscription is ascribed to a.d. 400-450 (Arehaeo/oc^a, as above, 
p. 256), the half-century immediately preceding the inroad of the Huns, and to about this period 
it seems reasonable to ascribe the bowl, assuming that phoenix-like birds like those of Caves 1 
tind II at Ajanta already formed a current motive in art long before these caves were painted. 

20a. Shallow silver bowi, without foot, much damaf^cd. The exterior is 
ornamented in relief with fqur medallions conlaininjj fijjure-subjccls. From the 
central space at the bottom of the bowl radiate four long leaves, each passing 
between two medallions, and surmounted by two divergent stems with scrolled 
ends; from each stem issues a smaller lateral stem similarly scrolled, the two 
meeting and enclosing an independent leaf. The four long leaves rise from stems 
meeting at right angles, and forming a cross between the arms of which arc 
four C-scrolls, 
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1. (At the top, in the illustration.) A beardless figure in a long mantle 
reaching to the ankles, one end of which hangs free at the back, stands to r. 
before an altar or pedestal, the /. foot resting upon a spherical object. In the 
/. hand the figure holds a cylindrical vessel ; ther. hand is extended, holding some 
object to the bird. 

2. (On the left in the illustration.) A similar figure stands to /. before a 
vertical rod (?), behind which is a floral scroll apparently composed of palmette 
elements ; the /. arm is held to the side, the forearm being raised ; the r. arm is 
extended downwards with the palm open. 

3. (At the bottom.) Little here remains, but the head and bust of a similar 
figure are visible, with the r. hand, which holds a shallow bowl. Before the figure 
rises part of a tall plant. 

4. A bearded man in a short girded tunic and skull cap moves to carrying 
a basket in his /• hand, and holding in his r. a long thick staff with curved end. 
Before him is a hare of disproportionate size in a crouching attitude ; it is 
represented not lying on the ground but high in the field of the medallion, the 
line of its body being parallel to the man’s staff. 

Plate XXXII. Fifth century A. D. 

D. 6 in. 15*2 cm. H. 1*5 in. 1906. 

A hole has destroyed the right-hand bottom corner of the altar in the first medallion. The 
space between the second and third medallions, with a large part of the latter, are broken away, 
a hole having been enlarged by the cutting away of a portion of the rim. 

The subject of medallion no. 4 recalls the Sasa Jntaha, in which the Bodhisalva, in the form 
of a hare, is visited by Sakka, King of Heaven, disguised as a brahmin in quest of food after 
a long fast. Other creatures had offered him food, but the hare offered its own body ; it leapt 
into the fire, which, however, had no power to consume it (E. B. Cowell, The Jataka^ or stories 
of the Buddha's former births^ Cambridge, 1897, vol. iii, no, 316, pp. 34 ff.). Though nothing 
more is represented than the confrontation of the two figures, the probability that a Jataka story 
may be intended is increased by the nature of the subject in medallion no. 1, which may well be 
connected with the Mora Jataka (Cowell, as above^ ii, no. 159, pp. 23 ff.). In this story, the 
Bodhisatva, in the form of a golden peacock, is brought to the palace of the King of Benares, 
where a seat is prepared for it. A dialogue ensues between the peacock and the king, w^ho 
proposes to eat of its golden flesh in the hope of thereby obtaining immortality. It is true that 
the subjects in the two medallions arc so abridged as to be susceptible of other interpretations ; 
but the suggestion of the two Jataka stories may be something more than a coincidence. 

If the subjects are not connected with the Jatakas, they may possibly represent survivals of old 
cults beginning in ancient Mesopotamia and persisting as elements of popular religion in parts of 
Hither Asia far removed from their place of origin. There is certainly a resemblance between 
the scene of no. i and such representations of bird-cults on engraved neo-Babylonian cylinders 
•reproduced by 0 , Weber (Altorientalische Siegelbiider^ in Der Alte Orient^ published by the 
Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft of Berlin, years 17 and 18, vol. i). The closest parallel is seen in 
his fig. 463 where a worshipper stands before a plinth upon which stands a crested bird, in this 
case a cock (cf. his fig. 493). In his fig. 463, the worshipper stands before a sacrificial table, 
behind which is the sickle of the moon on a high pyramidal structure, and behind it, again, the 
dove, as symbol of the moon goddess ; it may be noted that the position of the arms in medallion 
no. 2 recalls an ancient attitude of adoration. 

A lobed vessel of post-Sassanian date at Cracow, found in the Government of Kielce, shows a 
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dnipcd figure offering a cup to a crested bird, which drinks from it (Smirnov, OncnttU Silver, 
no. 77). The subject seems related to that of medallion no. i, though the vessel in question is 
later in appearance than the present bowl ; other vessels rei)ro(luccd by Smirnov (nos. 7^ 8i on 
plates xli, xlvi, and xlvii) may be compared, the peacock appearing on 110. 79. As noted above, 
the bird worshipped in Mesopotamia was sometimes the cock, which occurs on a vase figured by 
Smirnov (no. 288), and is found upon Sassanian figured silks. The supposition that ancient 
cults may have survived, outwardly little changed for very long periods, is as credible in regard to 
Hither Asia as in regard to any part of the world, this being a region of intense conservatism in 
the preservation of old custom ; such bird-cults as, for example, that of the Yezidi (A. M. Layard, 
Nineveh and its remains^ i, pp. 269 ff.; W. B. Heard, Jourmil of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute^ xli, 1911, p. 208) have the appearance of great antiquity. Kven if the subjects upon 
this bowl may be traced to the Jatakas, the forms given to individual scenes and figures may retain 
features derived from old Mesopotamian tradition. 

The style of the foliate ornament between the four medallions is reminiscent of Sassanian forms ; 
the feathery treatment of the large leaves is also a Sassanian characteristic, though considered 
by Strzygowski, on the evidence of leaf ornament on the stiipa~X'\\\ at Silnchi, to be of Indian 
derivation (Aliai-Iran und Volker^ivondertmg^ p. 72). 

203* Deep silver bowl with plain sides ; at the bottom is a four-armed god within 
a wreath, hammered up in relief from the back. The deity, who is seated, facing, 
upon a recumbent Hon, has long hair and a high crown with crcncllations and an 
ear-ring in the left ear. lie wears a tunic with loose sleeves, ornamented about 
the wrists with cross-hatching, and down the front with a vertical band in a 
similar style ; over his shoulders is thrown a mantle, which also covers the 
knees ; round his neck is a necklet or gorget with a single pendant. 

The two lower arms hold a hemispherical bowl and a sceptre ; the two upper, 
the disc, and crescent of the sun and moon ornamented with lines radiating 
from a central circle. Round the outside of the bowl, immediately below the 
rim, runs an inscription in a Pehlevi character (see fig. 81, on p. 67). 

Plate XXXII, and fig. 81. Fifth century A. D. 

D. 5'02 in. 12* 7 cm. H. 17 in. 4*3 cm. 1S77. 

The bowl was purchased from the Princess C. Gagarinc, and was said to have been found in 
the ancient province of Sogdiana, though there seems to be no certain foundation for the 
statement. 

Smirnov, Oriental Silver^ no. 43, pis. xviii, xix ; J. K. Aspelin, Antiquites du Nord Finno^ 
Ougrien (Helsingfors, 1877), p, 147, where it is described as having been bought at Nijni 
Novgorod. Cf. L. Stephani in Compte rendu for the year 1878, p. 158, who mentions two deep 
bowls with inscriptions in characters based on Pehlevi, belonging to Count Sergei Stroganov, 
one found on his estates in Perm in 1878. Smirnov (pi. xviii, no. 44) reproduces a bowl with 
fluted sides, having a deity seated upon a lion in the interior ; though only the lower part of the 
figure remains; this bowl was found at Kovinain Perm in 1840, and in 1909 was in the Stroganov 
collection at Leningrad. He reproduces a third bowl (no. 42), again with fluted sides, having 
in the interior a crowned, four-armed deity seated upon a high seal, or throne, and holding the 
disc and crescent in the two upper hands ; this bowl was also found at Kovina (in 1845 1^46)* 

and belonged to the Stroganov collection. Stephani (its abenfe^ p. 159) states that one of the 
bowls mentioned by him was found with Sassanian coins. 

The inscription on the present bowl (fig. 81) has not yet been deciphered ; Prof. Herzfeld 
describes it as written Arsacid Pehlevi. 

Though the multiplication of the arms is a sign of Hindu influence, this figure has features 
which distinguish it from Indian work. The expression is different ; and details of costume 

I 
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and ornament arc not Indian in character. The crenellated crown points to Sassanian influence, 
though the bowl cannot be of Persian origin, VVe have perhaps to deal with a foreign repre- 
sentation of the Hindu god Siva. During the period when the Kushana ruled in Bactria and 
(jandhara, there was a penetration of their dominions by Hindu religious ideas. Though the 
kings became nominally Buddhists (cf. Introduction, p. Ixii), the coins show that side by side 
with deities of Iranian origin, Indian gods were given their place. Siva had attracted even the 
Greeks of Bactria while their kingdom still survived ; Heliodorus of Taxila, envoy of Antialkidas, 
in the inscription on the column which he set up at Besnagar, not far from Silnchi, applied to 
himself the epithet Mdhesvara (Fouchcr, VArt Gr^co-Bottddhique de Gandhara^ ii, p. 746). At 
a later period, Vima Kadphises, the second Rushan king, described himself as a Sivaite upon 
his coins (Fouchcr, as above^ pp. 191, 457, 588 ; and cf. P. Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and Jndia^ index, s. v. Siva), Other gods than Siva appear in 
( Jandhara : an intaglio gem from that region shows a four-armed Vishnu (Cunningham, Num. 
ChrofUy 3rd series, xiii, pi. x, fig. 2), The position of the deity seated on a lion recalls a type 
found among Gupta coins. Facts of this nature suggest the conditions rendering possible the 
production of such figures as that here seen, and those of the similar bowls mentioned above. 
The genersil style of the figure suggests a period not earlier than the fifth century. 

As in the case of the dish found at Tank (no. 204), the reliefs are beaten up from the back, 
and not soldered to the upper surface in the manner usually adopted by Sassanian silversmiths. 

204. Silver dish, formed of a thin plate embossed in the centre with two figures 
enclosed within curving vine-branches, the whole upon a medallion surrounded by 
wavy flutes increasing in width toward the circumference. The principal figure 
within the medallion is a man seated, apparently on the ground, in a state of 
almost complete nudity; a loosened waist-band or loin-cloth lies across his thighs, 
but apart from this he wears only a pair of buskins with curled points, reaching 
to the calf of the leg. He has thick hair and a curled moustache. On his head 
is a wreath of vine-leaves and grapes; he wears ear-rings in the form of bunches 
of grapes ; round his neck is a flexible necklace, and on his wrists are plain 
bracelets. In his left hand he holds a wineskin across his knee ; his raised right 
hand holds up a rhyton terminating in a deer’s head with antlers, from the 
mouth of which wine flows into his mouth. Seated on his right hand is a much 
smaller figure of a woman with her hair hanging in a plait down her back, wearing 
a mantle fastened at the neck, and a twisted waist-band from which drapery falls 
to her feet which it covers. She further wears a bead necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelets. Her face is turned to the man, and in her left hand she holds 
up towards him a wine-cup ; in her pendent right hand she holds a wreath. 

Plate XXXIII, and sec fig. 70. Third or fotirth century A. D. 

D. 9-9 in. 25*1 cm. 

Given by M. Longworth Dames, Esq., formerly Divisional Judge at Jhelum, 1897. 

C. H. Read, in Archaeologia, Iv (1897), p. $34 ; Vincent Smith, History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon^ p. 363 ; J. J. $mirnov. Oriental Silver, pi. xvii, no, 41 ; A. Foiicher, L*Art Grico- 
Bouddhique de Gandhdra, ii (1918), fig. 390 on p. 171. 

The dish is m.ide from a plate of silver, the figures being beaten up from the back and finished 
in front by chasing ; the presence of much green oxide suggests an alloy of copper. It was found 
in August 1892 near Buddigharrn, about four miles west of Tank, in the Dehra Ismail Khan 
district of the Punjab. A Hindu discovered it on one of the mounds common in the district after 
the fall of heavy rains, which may have washed away the covering earth. 
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The letting fall of the waist-cloth by the personage here represented finds a parallel, as V. Smith 
remarks (p. 362), in the representation of a yaks/ta^ or semi-human spirit, of the kind which 
played a large part in popular Buddhism. The figure may possibly be Kiivera, king of the 
Yakshas, who in Gandhfira is represented drinking, wailed upon by a woman (cf. V. Smith, as 
above^ fig. 81). Bacchanalian scenes are found not only in Gandhara (A. Foucher, as abovt\ i, 
p. 251), but in sculpture from Mathura (V. Smith, pp. 134 IT.). The name of Dionysos had been 
known in the extreme north-west since the time of the Bactrian (ireek kings, and Dionysiac 
practices may have been transferred to the Yakshas in the part of India nearest to the countries 
where the vine was cultivated. 

The style and the treatment of the subject are Indian ; the moustache upon the face is a llimlii 
characteristic. Where Western influences appear, they arc superficial, and concern external 
features such as the rhyton and the buskins. The dish may have been made in the Punjab 
itself. 

205. Hemispiikricab silver BOWT., the exterior ornamented with five medallions in 
low relief, each containing a male bust, the interspaces being filled with floral 
scrolls. The background is gilded throughout. The 
persons represented are all dressed alike in tunics, and 
mantles with tlie ends tied at the neck ; on their 
heads are conical caps, with ribbons tied at the back, 
and in their ears are ear-rings with double pendants. 

Their hair is long, and apparently gathered up under 
their caps, round which it appears on all sides. Two 
have pointed beards, the others are beardless. 

Plates XXXIV and XXXV. First half of the seventh 
century. 

D. S*3S L 3 ’S cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

From Northern India. 

The style both of the busts (see figs. 38 and 77) and of the 
scroll designs (see fig. 78) so closely resembles that of the frescoes 
in the great Cave no. i, at Ajanta (see above, p. Ixv), that there 
can be little doubt that the bowl is of the same date, namely, the early seventh century. As the 
persons at Ajanta wearing similar head-dresses and with similar types of countenance are con- 
sidered to be undoubtedly Persians, it may be assumed that the men here seen arc of that 
nationality. In both cases conical caps with ribbons and ear-rings arc found, while the presence 



Fig. 77. Figures from Cave 
no. I, at Ajanta. (After 
J. Griffiths, The Paintings 
, . , of Ajanta^ ii, fig. 8, 
pi. civ.) 



Fig. 78. Scroll design from Cave no. 17, Ajanta. (After Griffiths, ii, pi. 144.) 

of the beard is a further indication of Iranian origin. Conical caps with ribbons are seen on the silk 
textile of Sassanian affinities in the church of St. Cunibert, Cologne, which Dr. Lessing reproduces 
iu Die Gewehesanunlung des K. Kunstgewerbe~ Museums^ and associates with Bahiani Cjur . 
the textile is also figured by F. Fischbach, DU mfhtigsten Webeornatnente bis sum i^.Jahr- 
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hunderty Series I, pi. vi. It is perhaps vain to speculate as to the identity of the figures on 
this bowl : their costume does not prove that they are kings or princes, but rather nobles or 
important persons in a private station. In the scenes upon the ceiling of the Ajanta cave, one 
of which is reproduced in fig. 83, the principal personage appears to be a noble or chief taking 
his ease among his own people. Unfortunately there are no accessories to give an indication of 
the particular occasion which this beautiful object was made to commemorate. The chief 
subject in the cave appears to represent an embassy from Chosroes 11 , of Persia, to Pulikesin II, 
King of the Dcccan, in return for one received from that king (Vincent Smith, The Early History 
of India^ 1904, p. 325, and History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 1911, p. 289). 

The bowls or cups held by the persons at Ajanta appear to be about the same she as the 
present example, but mostly to be of a more conical form. 

206. Sir.VKR nisir or shallow bowl, parcel gilt, with a royal hunting-scene in relief. 
The king from the form of his head-dress, a crenellated crown surmounted by a 
sphere, is presumed to be Sapor II {c. A. D. 310-3X0), the conqueror of the 
Kmperor Julian. He is seen astride of a deer still racing forward, of which he 
holds an antler in his left hand, with his right driving a straight cross-hilted knife 
into the neck ; in the foreground is seen another deer already laid low. The 
king's beard is constricted below the chin, and his hair is long and curled. 
He wears a girded tunic with a circular ornament on the shoulder and long 
close sleeves, with wide trousers edged with flowing border of hair, tied over the 
instep by a bow with streamers ; on his feet are boots or mocassins. At his right 
side hangs a long cylindrical quiver, the exterior of which is ornamented with 
a lozenge diaper below a foliated design. Small ribbon-streamers are seen by 
the globe surmounting his crown; larger streamers float backward from his 
head and shoulders. The fur on the bodies of the deer is represented by 
parallel lines of dots. The whole subject is enclosed in a medallion bordered 
by concentric circles, above which the sides of the bowl rise without decoration 
to the rim. 

Plale X X XVI. Sassanian, fourth century. 

D. 7*1 in. 18 cm. 1908, 

Archaeologia, Ixi (1909), p. 381. 

Said to have been obtained in Asia Minor. 

The position of the upper part of the body, and the manner in which the finishing thrust is 
delivered, recall the figure of Sapor III (385 -388) killing a panther (B. Pharmakovsky, Archdo- 
loyf setter Anseiger, 1908 {Jahrbuch des A'. Deutschen Arch. Instituts, xxiii), p. 151, fig. i). 

This dish is made in the manner usually adopted by Sassanian silversmiths. The vessel was 
first hammered into the required form, then turned on the lathe in the same way as Roman silver 
plate. But the design in relief is produced by a different process, which may be assumed to be 
oriental. It is set out upon the surface, and all the parts intended to be salient are cut out 
separately, beaten into their convex form, and soldered on ; the remaining parts are left fiat, but 
are chased with detail or ornament in the same way as those which are raised ; the lines of 
junction between the fiat and the raised parts are carefully worked over until they cannot be 
distinguished. In the present case only the head, shoulders, and body of the king, and the heads, 
forequarters, and rumps of the deer arc applied. This method has the advantage of leaving the 
under side of the vessel smooth ; but the applied reliefs are liable to break away, as we see in 
the case of no. 208. As already noted, it was practised before Sassanian times, the border of a 
dish in the Museum at Athens, dating from the second century A. D., bearing the Labours of 
Herakles and Dionysiac scenes applied in a similar manner (G. Matthies, Athenische Mittheil- 
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UHgen, xxxix, 19141 PP- *04 ff.). The head-dress of the king, the neck of his tunic, the disc upon 
his shoulder, his girdle and trousers, and the horizontal bands across the quiver are gilded, as are 
the heads, tails, hoofs, and stomachs of the deer. 

ao7. Silver dish, with remain.s of gilding. A I’crsian king riding to /•. ag.ninst 
a lion and lioness. With his r, hand he cleaves with a long straight sword the 
neck of the lion, which is attacking the horse’s forequarters : behind her mate, the 
lioness, which is bleeding from a deep wound in the neck, is seen leaping up 
towards to her cub held high in the king’s 1 . hand. The manner in which the reins 
hang loose upon the horse’s neck attests the perfect training of the animal, llelow 
is a group of five conical mounds, behind which arc two long leaves, the whole 
a conventional method of signifying that the 
scene takes place in a hilly country. The king 
wears a long-sleeved tunic reaching to the 
knees, and trousens, both engraved with parallel 
undulating lines to repre.sent a fur or other 
material : the tunic is girded by u belt, and the 
shoulder and elbow appear to be protected with 
metal or leather plates : the boots are of pliant Kio. 79. Coin of Hahram V. 
leather, and from these, as well as from the 

back, undulating streamers flutter in the wind. On his head, from which 
float two pairs of large and small streamers, he wears a crenellated crown 
surmounted by a crescent and globe : on his neck is a globular pendant, perhaps 
attached to a collar, while an ear-ring of simple design is fixed in his right ear. 
His long flowing hair hangs at the back of his neck, as habitually .seen on 
the coins and monuments (cf. nos. 306 and 308) ; and he wears a cropped beard 
and whiskers. At his side hangs a quiver ornamented at the bottom witli 
imbrications, and on the upper part with quatrefoils ; his sword is long and 
straight, with a cro.ss-hilt. 

The horse’s mane is clipped in a crenellated design, and from its head-band 
flutter two wavy streamers. It is richly capari.soned with a square saddle- 
cloth ornamented with punched circles in groups of three, and the tail- and 
breast-straps arc fringed. The saddle itself is almost concealed by the tunic, 
but the girth appears before the king’s knee. More streamers flutter from the 
hind-quarters, and the end of the tail is tied in a knot. From the saddle-cloth 
appear to float two ornamental spherical objects attached by cords or light chains 
(see below). 

Plate XXXVII. Fifth century A. u. 

D. 10*6 in. 27 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

Smirnov, Oriental Silver, pi. xxvi ; Sarre, Die Kunst ties alien Persien, pi. 104. 

From the collection of General Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

A comparison with the coins (A. de Longpdrier, Essat sur les ui&tntlles dela dynastic Sassanule 
(Paris, 1840), pi. viii, figs. 4 and 5 ; A. D. Mordtmann, Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenUindischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. viii (1854), pi. vii, fig. 18) shows that the king here represented must be Hahram, 
fifth of the name, or Bahram Gur A. n. 438)* mighty hunter celebrated in Persian litera- 
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lure and tradition (see lig. 78), for the head-dress with a crescent as well as the globe characterizes 
this monarch, and the crowns of no two Sassanian kings are alike. On the crenellated form of 
crown which was known in Achaciiienian times see note to no. i. 

The motive of a huntsman holding aloft the lion-cub occurs upon Sassanian textiles in the 
Kunsigewerbe' Museum at Berlin and in the German iscAes Museum at Nuremberg (reproduced 
in colours in Dr. Julius Lessing's Die Gewebesammlung ties K. Kunsigeiverbe- Museums y Berlin). 
The objects swinging above the horse’s rump are frequently seen on Sassanian sculptures (e.g. at 
Naksh-i-Rustam and at Shapur, Diculafoy, Perse^ vol. v, pis. xiv and xxi), as well as on the fine 
cameos in the Cabinet des Mc^daillcs at Paris (Babelon, Catalogue ties camdesy no. 360, pi. xi), 
and on silver dishes in the Hermitage (Kondakov, Tolstoi, and Reinach, fig. 372 on p. 414; 
Odobesco, as abovey ii, p. 55, fig. 7 1 d) and in the collection of Count G. Stroganov (Kondakov, 
fig* 379 on p. 425 ; Smirnov, as abo 7 >Cy pis. xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxiv ; and Odobesco, fig. 71 e)y and 
have given rise to much controversy ; some holding that they are ornamented appendages, others 
that they are weapons of the nature of sling-shots or * morning-stars '. The fact that they often 
seern to be attached by chains would appear to be in favour of the latter view, which was held 
by Chardin and is supported by a recent traveller, Sir P. M. Sykes ( TV// Thousand Miles in 
Persuiy London, igo2, p. 326). The latter author remarks that the modern Persians all hold this 
opinion, and style these objects topusy i.e. maces. But it may be noted that the examples seen 
on the silver dish in the Cabinet des Medailles, Paris (Dieulafoy, Perse y vol. v, p. 103, and 
Odobesco, ii, p. 55, fig. 71 </), arc of a different shape, certainly looking more like ornaments ; 
and that the presence of a third and fourth example on the Hermitage dish mentioned above 
suggests that they m<iy have been merely tassels serving the purpose of keeping off files. 

The costume of the kings upon the dish in the collection of Count Gregory Stroganov 
(Kondakov, fig. 379 on p. 425 ; Odobesco, as abovey fig. 71 e)y and on the dish in the Cabinet 
des Medailles just mentioned, as well as that upon the dish obtained by Dr. Lord in Badakshan 
(Odobesco, fig. 71 and A. Burnes, Cabooly London, 1842, pi. xviii), is analogous to that here 
represented. The hairy tunic and fringed trousers are also seen on the reliefs at Naksh-i- 
Rustam representing Shapur triumphing over Valerian (Dieulafoy, as aboi*ey vol. v, pi. 15 ; 
F. Sarre and E. Herzfcld, Iranische Felsrelie/Sy Album, pi, vii), at Naksh-i-Redjab (Sarre and 
Herzfeld, pis. xi-xiii), Shapur (ibid.y pis. xli, xlii, xlv), and in fig. 39. 

From certain indications it is probable that the procedure adopted in the manufacture of this 
dish was not unlike that employed in the case of nos, 196, 206, and 208, although the relief is 
here much lower. But the whole subject may have been embossed on one plate and applied to 
a specially prepared plain surface. 

The foot-riin has been broken away, and the upper part of the lion-cub has been destroyed by 
the accidental piercing of a hole through the upper part of the dish. 

208. Shallow .silver dish (patera) with small foot-rim ; imperfect, part of one 
side being wanting : the ornament consists of embossed figures arranged in two 
scenes. On the uppermost a god represented as a king is seated on a throne 
supported by two gryphons facing outwards. In his r. hand he holds out a large 
ring to a bearded figure in long tunic and trousers wearing a long straight sword, 
who stands on his /. and extends his r. hand to receive it. He has long hair, 
round which arc engraved radiating lines, and two bands or ribbons hang from 
the back of his hea^. He weans a tunic, trousers, and boots, and with his /. 
hand grasps the hilt of his sword, which he holds vertically between his legs : 
his feet rest upon a footstool which has .somewhat the shape of an anvil. In 
the air between the two figures hovers a genius bearing a band or fillet ; and 
behind the second figure is a plant or tree with triple leaves. In the lower 
scene a male figure standing on the right, carrying a bow in his /. hand, and with 
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streamers flying from the back of his head, holds out in his r. a large ring with 
pendent bands to a female (?) figure seated facing him, also wearing streamers 
and holding in her /. hand a rod or staff*. In the border in the middle of tlic r.- 
hand side a male figure reclines upon a couch or throne, holding in his r. hand 
a conventional flower and in his /. a cup. Before him sits a female (?) figure 
extending her r. hand towards him, while behind her, on a long seat without back, 
are two other women, each holding a flower in the /. hand. All turn towards the 
reclining figure, on the other side of whom, on a similar seat, sit two women (?) 
with crossed legs, the nearest of whom holds a flower in her r. hand. 

Beyond these women is a conventional tree with triple leaves ; and beyond the 
group first mentioned are a man blowing a curved horn, a running boy, and 
a standing male figure, all looking in the direction of the principal personage. 

Plate XXXVIII. Sassanian^ sixth or seventh century, 

D. 9*35 in. 237 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

J. Smirnov, Oriental Silver (1909), pi. xvi, no. 39. 

Obtained from Rawalpindi. 

The embossed figures arc badly damaged, and in the border only the boy retains his head. 
Many of the other figures have lost the whole upper part of the body. The central part is better 
preserved, but the surface is so much worn that the details of the faces anil the costume are 
obliterated. This dish in its damaged condition well illustrates the manner of applying reliefs 
described under no. 206. 

The scenes in the centre of this dish seem to be ceremonial, and those on the border to be 
concerned with private life. The two central scenes perhaps represent a ceremonial trans- 
mission of authority, for the seat with its winged supporters recalls the royal throne of Khusrau 11 
on the Coupe de Chosroh (see Babelon, Cat, des camiies^ pi. xiv). Smirnov {Proc, Imp, Russ, 
Arch, Soc, xix (1910), p. xxxi) conjectures that the principal figure represents Orinuzd. We may 
compare the figure on a dish in the Hermit.ige described by Pharmakovsky in Arc luiologi setter 
Anseiger^ 1908, col. 150. The ring, which was a ceremonial object under the earlier Asiatic 
monarchies, as we learn from the Assyrian sculptures of Nimrud and other sites, appears to have 
had a special significance in Sassanian times as an emblem of victory or prerogative, and was 
perhaps held in the hand when the royal oath was taken. Sassanian rock-carvings afford more 
than one parallel instance. Thus at Tcngh-i-SaouIek in the province of Shuster (Flandin and 
Coste, pi. 224) a king is seen reclining on a couch and holding out a ring in his r, hand ; at 
Tak-i-Bostan (Flandin and Coste, pi. 9) Khosru Parviz hands his son the ring, perhaps as an 
emblem of royal authority, while his queen Shirin holds up a ring of smaller size and pours a 
libation from a ewer. Another sculpture at Tak-i-Bostan shows a deity standing by two kings 
who each hold one side of a ring (see fig. 39 ; Dieulafoy, as above, vol. v, p. 115, and Flandin, 
pi. xiv) ; in a third at Naksh-i-Rustam (Flandin, pi, 182 ; Dieulafoy, vol. v, pi. xiv ; F. Sarre and 
E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs^ pi. v) two mounted figures, possibly Ardashir and a deity (see 
Dieulafoy, vol, v, p. 114), are similarly occupied ; while in a fourth example at the same place 
(Flandin, pi. 186; Sarre and Herzfeld, pi. ix) Bahram II appears accompanied by his queen and 
his son as on the coins, and holds the ring in conjunction with the queen. The lower scene is 
also probably ceremonial ; though it is perhaps impossible to conjecture its exact significance, 
the personage who here offers the ring may possibly be transmitting to the seated figure the 
emblem which he has himself received in the upper scene. It will be observed that in this case, 
as on some of the sculptures mentioned above, the ring has attached to it broad ribbons not 
unlike those depending from the king’s head and from the heads of other personages on the dish. 
Such ribbons, which are a characteristic feature in Sassanian works of art, and are found attached 
not only to persons and animals, but also, as here, to inanimate objects, may in some cases 
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have more than a merely decorative intention, and may be related to the Kostl or sacred girdle 
worn 1)y the Zoroastrians : the ribbon or fillet carried by the genius in the upper scene perhaps 
confirms this conjecture. M. A. Oclobesco has devoted many pages of his work, Le Tr^sor de 
P^trossa (vol. i, pp. 454 fif.), to a discussion of the so-called oath \\Vi^^{ischwurringi^Eids-Ringe)y 
supposed to have been used when making solemn covenants by the ancient peoples of Europe in 
the ilronze Age, and by the (iOths and Scandinavians of later times. He gives references to the 
literature of the subject; but his own exhaustive treatment and ample illustration make research 
in earlier books almost superfluous. 

The winged genius with the ring or fillet occurs on numerous Sassanian monuments, great and 
small ; for example, on the large reliefs of Shapur (Dieulafoy, as above^ vol. v, pi. xix ; Sarreand 
Herzfeld, pi. xlv) and on a Sassanian seal found at Susa (Dieulafoy, Suse^ fig. 255, p. 407). As 
it appears upon a Parthian bas-relief of Gotarzes I fig. 252, p. 405), it was probably intro- 
duced into Persia through Graeco-Roman influence, and M. Dieulafoy would connect it with the 
Achacmcnian winged busts holding rings, such as that at Naksh-i-Rustam (Flandin and Coste, 
pi. 178 ; Sarre and Hcrzfeld, pi. iii), which he considers to be royal genii (see note to no. 35). 
The ring may be compared with the wreath with fillets presented by Nike to the king on Parthian 
coins (see Hritish Museum ; Catalogue of Greek Coins : Parthia^ by W. Wroth, pi. xix, fig. 9 ; 
XX, fig. I, &c.). It may be noted that the genius bearing a fillet occurs upon an early silk textile 
representing a sacrifice to the Dioscuri, preserved in the Church of St. Servatius at Maestricht 
(F. Fischbach, Die wichtigsten WebeomamentCy &c,, Series 1 , pi. v ; G. Lehncrt, lllustrierie 
Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes^ i, pi. opp. p. 168). 

The principal personage on the border of the dish reclines on a couch or divan of similar 
type to that seen on no. 210, where the subject is frankly convivial. The musician blowing 
the horn suggests that a feast is also here intended, though the cup rather divined than seen 
in the hand of the reclining personage is the only other sign of festivity. The lotusdike fiowers 
in the hands of the seated persons recall those carried by figures in several other objects 
illustrated in this volume, all of which are of earlier date. This flower is found associated 
with Asiatic divinities in very ancient times: see note to no. 103. In Achaemenian art it is 
seen in the hands of the king or of court officials, upon the sculptures of Persepolis (cf. fig. 9, 
and see Flandin and Coste, pis. civ, clvi, &c.), upon engraved gems (Menant, Glyptique 
orientale^ vol. ii, pi. ix, fig. 2; Vuri\mng]er, Antike Gevimen^ vol. iii, p. 120), and upon coins 
(E. Babelon, Les Perses AchimMideSy pi. iii, fig. 16). In some of these casts an offering 
may be intended, in others the flower may be a symbol of divine or royal attributes (see note 
to no. 103) ; in others, again, the idea which they are intended to convey may be that of 
formal greeting upon a festal occasion. 

A post-Sassanian dish, representing a convivial scene, is in the collection of Count Gregory 
Stroganov (Kondakov, no. 19, p. 418 ; Smirnov, Oriental Silver y pi. xxxv, and p. 6; F. Sarre, 
Die Kunst dcs alien PersieUy pi. 109; A. Ricgl, Ein orientalischer Teppich vom Jahre I 202 y 
Berlin, 1895). Here one of the female figures holds a flower and a vase; but others hold 
drinking-vessels, and musicians are more in evidence, as in no. 210 below. The style of the 
present dish is relatively late; the personage in the centre is not unlike Khosru II as seen on the 
Coupe de Chosroes, though he is without the characteristic head-dress of that monarch. Compare 
also, for the style of figure, the sculptured capitals at Ispahan (Dieulafoy, Persey vol. v, p. 97), 
which Dieulafoy compares with the reliefs at Tak-i-Bostan of the period of Parviz. The radia- 
tions from the head, though on a smaller scale, suggest those of the standing deity represented in 
the sculpture at Tak-i-Bpstan already referred to (fig. 39, and Dieulafoy, vol. v, p. 115). The 
bdton of the seated figure in the lower central scene recalls that held by the mounted deity (?) at 
Naksh-i-Rustam (Dieulafoy, as abovey vol. v, pi. xiv), and by the standing deity at Tak-i-Bostan. 

209. Silver vase, pierced at the bottom like a colander, and probably intended to 
be used as a strainer for grape-juice« The body is ornamented with subjects 
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embossed in high relief upon a gilded ground ; the neck is plain, and on the rim 
are punched the characters reproduced in fig. 80 . 

The ornament in relief is composed of two vines symmetrically arranged to cover 
the whole surface, and rising from a row of trilobcd figures representing hilly 
ground, which are punched with various flowers and plants. Amongst the 
branches, the tendrils of which arc sometimes represented by dotted and punched 
lines, arc disposed six birds (a cock, a parrot, a falcon, &c.) and two foxes, 
both the latter stealing grapes ; while on either side, between the extremities of 
the two vines, is a nude boy with hair tied in a knot on the top of the head. 
One of these children is grasping the stem of a large 
bunch of grapes, the other carries a full basket upon 
his back, supported by cords over each shoulder ; 
while an oblong basket, also filled with grapes, lies 
before his feet. Round the shoulder and within the 
gilded portion is a row of thirteen bosses. 

l^late XXVI. Sttssanlau, sixth or seventh century. 

H. 7*25 in. i8'S cm. franks bequest, 1S97. 

Smirnov, Oriental Silver^ pi. lii. For vessels of siinil.ir form cl. 
pis. xlvi and liii-Iv ; Sarre, Kunst des alien Persicn^ pi. 129. 

Found with the dish, no. 21 1, in a copper vase in Mazandenin, 

Persia, in 1893. , 

A vase closely resembling this in form and in certain ornamental 
details was found in the district of Krasnouphinski in Perm 
in the year 1900 {Compte rendu of the Imperial Archaeological 
Commission, 1902, p. 115, fig. 242, from which fig. 78 is taken). 

The style of decoration, consisting of pulti engaged in gathering 
grapes, and involved with birds and animals in the foliage of 
the vines, is common in late Hellenistic art. One need 
only recall the fourth-century mosaics of Sta. Costanza, 

Rome (R. Garnicci, Storia dell* arte Italiana^ vol. iv, pi. 206), 
and the vase from the treasure of the Esquiline in the British 
Museum (Catalogue of Early Christian and Byzantine An- 
tiquities^ British Museum, 1901, no. 306). In the early 
Christian art of the East, decoration of animals in the convolu- 
tions of vine-scrolls is especially associated with Mesopotamia, 

Syria, and Egypt (J. Strzygowski, Ilellenistische tmd koptische 
Kunst in Alexamlria, Vienna, 1902, pp. 58 ff.), and the occurrence 
of similar motives in Persia, in view of the political and commercial conditions then existing, 
is only what might be expected. The facade of the remarkable palace of the Mshatta (J. Strzy- 
gowski, in Jahrbuch dcr K. preussischen Kunstsammlungen^ ^ 9 ^ 4 ) j and the ornament of the 
carved ivory chair of Bishop Maximianus at Ravenna, arc good examples of the style. The vine 
is found upon a flat silver dish from the government of Viatka now in Leningrad (Kondakov, 
fig- 375 on p. 420). 

Putti are seen upon the sides of a silver vase from Perm, formerly in Count Stroganov's 
collection and now unfortunately lost (figured by De Brosses in Mthnoires de t Acadthnte des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, vol. xxx (i7S5)i P- 777» the figure being reproduced by Kondakov, 
p. 421 ; Smirnov, Oriental Silver, pi. xli, no. 79; Odobcsco, Trlsor de Pitrossa, vol. ii, p. 19). 
The same vase had round the neck, stem, and foot rows of hemispherical bosses like those of the 
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present cxiiinple, and recalling less directly those round the foot of the gold ewer of the Petrossa 
treasure, the Persian affinities of which are well known. 

The border of trilobed figures with dowers and plants round the base of this vase is a con- 
ventional method of representing hilly ground, and may be compared with the similar conventional 
scheme upon the dish (no. 207), and upon other examples of Sassanian work. 

210 . Silver dlsh, parccl-gilt, with low foot-rim: the Persian bird-tailed dragon 
within a foliate border. The relief is executed in the manner described under 
no. 200. The monster faces to /., a leaf hanging from its mouth. Its neck and 
the lower part of its wing arc punched with an imbricated design ; the breast 
is enriched with a foliated motive. The feathers of the tail are conventionally 
rendered by punching ; a bold scroll in relief conceals a great part ; below the 
tail a branch of foliage projects into the field. The border is composed of over- 
lapping leaves, on each of which are punched three divergent stems surmounted 
by berries in groups of three. 

The ground is gilded throughout. 

Plate XL. Late Sassanian or post-Sassanian. 

D. 7*6 in. 19-3 cm. Given by the National Art Collections Fund, 1922. 

Obtained in Northern India. 

The relief is executed by the process described under no. 206. 

The gilded background occurs on other examples of Sassanian silver, for example, nos. 3 
and 4, described by Pharmakovsky in the article cited under nos. 206 and 208, col. 150, and 
now in the Hermitage at Leningrad. 

The bird-tailed monster is a very frequent late-Persian motive, and is found on numerous 
silver vessels, either Sassanian, or in the Sassanian tradition (cf. Smirnov, pi. xxii, no. 49 ; xlviii, 
no. 82 ; xlix ; 1 ; Ixx ; cxv). It was common on textiles (cf. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien, 
pis. 94, 95). On the side of the silver vase from Daghestan, now in the Hermitage (Smirnov, 
pi. cxv, no. 288), a monster of the type is enclosed in a compartment of lozenge form, with borders 
of similar overlapping leaves to those upon this dish. The ewer found in the Government 
of Kharkov (Smirnov, no. 83, pi. xlix) may also be compared, where the tongue of the monster 
also hangs out like a leaf ; the ewer is referred by Smirnov to the early Mohammedan period. 

2 11. Silver dish, with foot-rim : in the interior, a festal scene in a garden, represented 
in relief upon a gilded background. In the centre is a couch somewhat 
resembling that seen on the border of no. 208, on which is seated a man in 
a long garment confined at the waist by a girdle with both ends hanging in 
front, and showing a border of buttons along the leg. He has a cropped curly 
beard and wears a fillet, the ends of which are perhaps indicated by the 
projectioas issuing from either side of his head. In his /. hand he holds a cup, 
and in his r. a musical instrument (?). On the couch at his feet is seated in 
oriental fashion a woman in a long dress holding up an object resembling a pine- 
cone in her /. hand. • Her hair is parted in the middle, and appears to hang in 
two plaits on either side of her face. Behind the couch a man In a girded tunic 
and high boots, and wearing a head-dress with ribbons (?), stands with his hands 
crossed over his breast. In the foreground to the right are two musicians 
similarly dressed ; one is playing a guitar with the neck downwards, the other 
blowing a long horn. The space to the /. is occupied by a number of miscellaneous 
objects : a vase suspended from three sticks, a wineskin, two palm-branches, one 
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in relief the other engraved, a covered table with a shelf below, rather resembling 
a fire-altar with a crenellated top, in the middle of which stand two ewers, a heap 
of flowers, and a wreath folded over a short rod or stick, A vine with numerous 
clusters of grapes rises from conventionally represented water on the r. side of 
the dish and bends above the central figures' until it almost touches the woman’s 
head : at this point is perched a bird, with its head turned backward. 

In the field, just behind the head of the principal personage, is a Pehlevi 
inscription. 

Plate XXVI. Post-Sassaniau. 

D. 77 in. 197 cm. Franks Bequest, 1897. 

Smirnov, Oriental Silver^ pi. xxxvii. 

Found in Mazanderan with the vase no. 209. 

A dish from Perm resemblin^j this in many details is in llic collection of the Archaeological 
Commission at Leningrad {AreJu Ansci^er^ 1910, p. 239 ; F. Sarre, JMc Kunst dcs nltcn Persiaty 
pi. no), though the king holds a flower in his right hand, instead of the inslriiincnt (rattle?) on 
our example, for which cf, J. de Morgan, J)tHt\i(ation cn Perst\ i, pi. viii, nos. 1 and 8. A third 
dish (Sarre, pi. ill) shows Yezdegerd II seated on a similar couch with his queen. For the 
treatment of the water cf. Smirnov, pi. xxxiii, no. 61, a silver dish in the Hermitage. 

Smirnov, as aboite^ p. 7, includes this among silver vessels made after the Arab conquest. 
Fugitive Persians established a principality in Mazanderan (Taharistan), the rulers of which 
paid an annual tribute to the Khalifs for a hundred years, preserving their own faith, and 
dating their coins from the death of the last Sassanian king, Yezdc'gerd. riie dish is made in 
the manner described under no. 206. 












Fig. 81, Pehlevi inscription round the silver bowl, no. 203. 
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